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THE MAN IN 


VETERAN financier, now retired from 
active business (though, en parenthe- 
coupon cutting is rather 
work) and then the President of a large 
maritime insurance company, relates that 
some thirty-odd years ago, while in London 
he was requested by the late Junius fer-- 
gan, the banker, to kindly “ throw any- 
thing you can in the way of my son, J. 
Pierpont Morgan,” who was then quite un- 
known to fame. 

Possibly Morgan pére did cherish 
a very high estimate of his busi- 
ness ability, and further hoped his friend 
would take any opportunity that offered to 
advise him, confident that 
would aid him. Returning to this city, the 
veteran financier sought to reciprocate the 
kind attentions shown him by the father 
by selecting the son to fill a vacancy in the 
3oard of Directors of his influential finan- 
clal institution. Mr. Pierpont Morgan glad- 
ly accepted the five shares transferred 
his name by the President from his person- 
al hoidings that he might be cligible under 
the by-laws and became a Director as re- 
As there was a fee of a goid ten- 
for each meeting attended by 
Mr. Morgan 
He 

in 


AS 


not 
son's 


his counsel 


quested. 
dollar piece 
the Directors 

ed a meeting. 
interest, however, 


never neglect- 


never evinced any 
the 
promptly voting with 
dent, At the end of the term the Pres- 
ident observed to Mr. Morgan that as he 
did not appear to be interested in the busi- 
ness of the company, as he had not made 
any remarks at the meeting but automat- 
icully voted, he might like to be relieved 
from duty. Mr. Morgan replied that he 
recognized the fact that he was merely a 
dummy in the board and did his duty in 
voting with the 
financier finally 
thought would be mdte interested in the 
work of the company and Mr. Morgan was 
politely dropped therefrom. The veteran 
financier wrote the senior Morgan that he 
did not think he. could do anything with 
his son as he did not take any interest in 
business. 

It afterward transpired that Mr. Morgan 
while acting as a dummy Director was 
busy over his first railroad consolidation, 
which a year or two subsequently made 
him a power in Wall Street as the only man 
who had up to that time got the best of 
Jay Gould, then a “ king pin.” 
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“T should think it a mighty poor place 
for a woman to be on a cup yacht during 
a race,’ said a yachtsman, pointing at 
Mrs. E. D. Morgan, who was sitting quiet- 
ly in the companionway of the Columbia 
during the preliminary jockeying in one of 
the yacht races. 

“You've another think due wou,” re- 
sponded a second yachtsman. “I was talk- 
ing about that same thing to one of the 
Columbia's crew yesterday. He said that 
never during one of the races did he hear 
a single word from Mrs. Morgan, nor did 
she move from the one position where she 
was assured that she would not be in the 
way of the men. The sailors swore oy 
her as their mascot, Just as they did by 
Mrs. Iselin two years ago, and with all the 
loyalty of sailors for a pretty woman, they 
say they would not have won if Mrs. Mor- 
gan hadn't been aboard. You see, it de- 
pends largely upon the woman whether 
she is in.the way or not. Some women 
are never in the way.” 
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In the office of Frank McKee in the 
Savoy Theatre hangs a photograph of the 
Aougust family, a troupe of jugglers whom 
the manager brought to this country as a 
venture. The picture is framed deeply in 
black and bears this inscription: 


proceedings, 


always the Presi- 


{-"-Vatue—$20,000. \ 

‘ PL see eh eee ee 

** Nonsense,”’ remarked a friend of Mc- 
Kee the other day as his eyes rested on the 
sign. “That photograph isn’t worth a 
dollar.” 

‘That's all you know,” answered McKee. 
“That picture's all I have to show for my 
investment." 
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This is the story of a joker who was 
hoisted by his own joke. Deputy Commis- 
sioner Devery was the intended victim and 
Capt. Gannon, according to the story told 
by a Central Office man, was the joker. 
Mr. Devery, the Captain, and two Inspec- 
tors entered a carriage a few nights ago 
on their way to a secret political meeting 
of some importance. Bome one had made 
Capt. Gannon a present of a loaded cigar, 


“ warranted to scare but not to hurt,’’. 
That particular brand of ‘cigar shoots a: 


fine spray of fire straight out In front like 
a Roman candle. The fireworks do not 
begin until one-third of the cigar is smoked. 

Capt. Gannon told the two Inspectors 
that he was going to give it to the 
Deputy Chief. This he did as they were 
entering the carriage, with an assumption 
of hypocritical innocence that must have 


been suspicious, Apparently the victim’ 


active j 


to | 


} taking 
! ‘try it on some one else."* 


; of his office 


| tecargeco The veteran 
om another whom he 
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placed it at once between his tecth and as 
soon as he was seated lit it. Capt. Gannon 
was seated opposite to Mr. Devery and the 
cigar was aimed at his face. Suddenly the 
Chief drew his confidential man to him 
and held him so that the cigar wus within 
a few inches of hts face, and began to tell 
him matters of grave importance. Gannon 
screwed this way and that, but that deadly 
cigar tollowed him relentlessly. 
Nearer and nearer it burned to the 
ploding point, ard great drops of perspira- 
tion stood out on the Captain's forchead, 
while suppressed gurgies of merriment 
from the two Inspectors told the joker 
how. hugely they were enjoying the joke. 
Suddenly a strong puff at the cigar made 
the light flare up with unusual brilliancy. 
With a ery of alarm the Captain wrenched 
himself free and slipped into the bottom of 
the carriage to escape the fireworks he 
thought about te ‘follow. A deep roar of 
laughter told the Captain that the victim 
was He arose from the boitom of 
the carriage in a shamefaced way, saying: 
“That puts “em on me.” 
“You bet it was the 
chorus. 
** Here's 
the 
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“on.” 


does,” reply in a 


Mr. 
his 


said Devery, 


from 


cigar,” 
one 


your 
loadcd pocket, 
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Early in his career as a missionary to the 
Indians the late Bishop Whipple had jour- 
neyed into the Indian country to preach a 
sermon to the assembled Chippewas in 
Chief Good Thunder's village. Bishop 
Whipple had with him the costly garments 
which he wore on such occa- 
sions, and it became necessary to leave 
them unguarded in the chief's tepee. It 
seems that the Bishop had his doubts at 
that time as to the inherent honesty of the 
average Indian. Before leaving, he asked, 
turning to Good Thunder: 

“Chief, do you think it will be 
leave them here?’ 

‘‘Never fear, Bishop,” was the 
“there isn’t a white man _ within 
miles of here.” 


safe to 
reply; 
three 
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“ Por a persistent, indefatigable, and posi- 
tively -tureless man, commend me to Prest- 
dent +, Roosevelt,” remarked one of the 
clerks ofan up-town bookstore whose spe- 
cial. duty is as a searcher for elusive titles. 
“ When the President was writing his arti- 
cles for: the * Cyclopaedia of Sport,’ he 
brought in here a list of books that he said 
he must have, and have right away. In 
about a week I had managed to get togeth- 
er about 50 per cent. of the lot, and turned 
them Over to him. He was back the next 
day on a still hunt for the rest. I told him 
some were out of print, and the rest books 
that no dealer regularly carried in stock. 

“* But L must have them, every last one 
of them, and I must have them right away. 
Get a hustle on, my boy, but don’t you 
dare miss one of them. I can’t work with- 
out them.’ 

“T hunted high and low, only to be stirred 
up at least once a day by Mr. Roosevelt, 
who had in some way learned the hour he 
was sure to find me at the store, and who 
never failed to be on hand to give me a 
good-natured prodding. At last I managed 
to get together all the books he wanted, 
but for a couple of weeks I had such a 
stirring up as I had never had before, and 
such a one as I sincerely hope I may never 
have gain, though Mr. Roosevelt was in 
the best of humor and good nature fairly 
oozed frqgm him when he was pushing me 
in hig-most strenuous fashion. He made a 
hustler of me for just one month for fair.” 
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Two men-about-town who look so much 
alike that casual acquaintances often have 
to apologize and say “ Pardon me. Mistaken 
identity,’’ are Senator McCarren and Dr. 
John B, Cosby of the Health Department. 

This has happened so often that the two 
politicians agreed on a plan to save their 
chancé acquaintances trouble. 

“ Yousstay in New York one week, and 
then we'll advertise in the newspapers that 
Senator McCarren is in town, and Dr. 
Cosby is off on a hunting trip,” suggested 
the Brooklyn Senator. “* The following week 
I'll stay out of town, and we won't get 
jumbled up."’ 

“That scheme is all right,’’ said Dr. Cos- 
by, “‘ but, Senator, I don’t see why any of 
our friends should ever make a mistake, 
because I am a much more handsome man 
than you are.” 
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Bourke Cockran, formerly Tammany’s 
pride-and star orator, undoubtedly enjoys 
the distinction at present of being more 
thoroughly hated by Richard Croker than 
any other man living, and all because in a 
discussion in Washingtan a-few years ago 
concerning Croker’s wealth, Cockran gave 
utterance to the since famous, but then in- 
nocent, question, ,“‘ Witere did he get it?” 
The incident came to Croker’s é¢ars, and 
Cockran was made to feel uncomfortable 
in Tammany Hall quite a while before he 


‘game out against Bryan and free sil¥er in 
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that great speech of his during the cam- 
paign of 1806. 

Since Mr. Cockran's query, Mr. Croker 
has been compelled to listen to that query, 
“Where did you get it?” hurled at him 
from all sorts and conditions of men, and 
it is reputed that whenever he hears the 
quotation he thinks of Cockran and repeats 
an earnest profundo «anathema 


against him, 


basso 
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When a young minister of high churen 
tendencles was calted to preside over a con- 
gregation that abhorred ritualism, and was 
a stickler for the simplest of services, he 
called on Bishop Potter to ask what would 
be the result if went in for ritualism 
just a bit. 

“ Suppose IT should burn a pastille or two 
during the service; what you think 
would happen, Bishop, for | dearly wish to 
try the experiment?" 

* Your congregation 
your Vestrymen would 
would go out tn smoke," 
Bishop. 


he 


do 


would be incensed, 
fume, and 
quickly replied the 


you 
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that Rear Admiral Schley is 
disposed to push himself for- 
is told of how he got his 
It was during 
executive 
Owasca 
The 


too 


To prove 
naturally 
ward, a 
first command of a vessel. 
the civil war, when he was the 
officer of a small gunboat—the 
engaged in blockade duty off Mobile. 
of the gunboat was a little 
the bottle and had frequently to 
seek the seclusion that his cabin granted. 

It came about that one day this jolly 
tar was rather more helpless than usual, 
and Schley turned the key in the cabin 
door, put it in his pocket, and started off 
in the gig to report the facts to the fleet 
commander, Capt. James Alden, on beard 
the flagship, the Richmond, 

When Schley stepped on the Richmond's 
deck he was met by Alden, who was sur- 
prised not to see the Owasca’s Captain. 

“Where Is the commander of the Owas- 
ca’?’’ was Alden's first question. 

“IT am the commander, Sir,” was Schley’s 
prompt response. 

“Smee when, pray? 

“Since over an hour ago, Sir." 

“ But where is your Captain?” 

“In his cabin, Sir, a prisoner.” 

“Who arrested him?” 

“T did, Sir, and took command 
ship."’ 

Capt. Alden appreciated the joke, but he 
ordered Schley to return to the Owasca, 
release. the commander, restore him to 
duty, arid then report in writing as to the 
situation, giving the embryo Admiral the 
parting injunction: ‘‘ Don’t be in too great 
a hurry to get control of a ship, young 


man.” 
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The number of wealthy young women who 
do not care to marry and who lead a 
charming, independent life, setting up their 
own Lares and Penates, seems to increase. 
There were rumors in New York of a 
débutante of last Winter leaving her home, 
where she was being chaperoned by a step- 
mother, between whom and herself there 
was not much affection, and having with 
an old servant a little flat of her own. 
Miss Eloise Breese cruises all Summer in 
the Elasa, and entertains, as did Miss 
Susan de Forest Day, who finally suc- 
cumbed and became Mrs. Dr. Parker. Miss 
Elizabeth Remsen, the daughter of the 
late William Remsen, has a house of her 
own and does not live with her sisters, and 
now that the long partnership of Miss De 
Forest and Miss Callender seems to be 
broken, each of these ladies will have a 
separate establishment. Miss Josephine 
Drexel, the sister of Mrs. Harry Lehr, al- 
though still a young lady, has her .own 
house, and her mother, who lives -in 
Philadelphia, occasionally comes on to 
see her. Miss Julia Wells, who has re- 
cently received a handsome legacy from 
Mrs. Osgood Field, has also her own 
house and travels every Summer, tak- 
ing with her some other woman whose 
means are not sufficient to enjoy such 
luxuries. Each Summer is passed in a dif- 
ferent country, and the Winters are spent 
in New York. This would seem to be the 
true emancipfition of the unmarried wo- 
men, who in the days o§ our. grandmothers 
led rather a forlorn life, if they did not 
marry very early. 
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“But my prayers are not answered,” 
complained a parishioner to the late Rey. 
Dr. Patten of New Haven, Conn. 

“Possibly that’s because your prayers 
are like some promissory notes—presented 
before they are due,” 
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Commodore David Banks, an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, was a regular attendant at the 
cup races on the Atlantic Club boat Gay 
Head, By virtue in date as well as age, 
Mr. Banks is the senior Commodore in 
command in localewaters, and would have 
his flagship Water Witch still in commis- 
sion had he been able. to get a competent 
crew. But during the season just past he 
has had a harassing experience with nine 
incompetent crews. _ He intends to introduce 
a bill. in Congress this Winter that will en- 
able the regular enlistment of sailors in 


story 


fond of 


of the 


in the merchant 
marine, and prevent the arbitrary 
and annoying leaving of sailors on a mo- 
ment's notice, often when their desertion 
and such it really is—jeopardizes the safety 
of the craft. One of his crews left on the 
morning of a race, and another in the 
As long as the yachts 
ado net fly the National flag, but only the 
Yacht ensign, the sailors 
listed except by a special act, which it is 
generally hoped by his fellow-sufferers 
Commodore Banks will, with his experience 
in legislation and influence In polittes, 
able to secure. The Commodore is 
man of the old school, and runs his yacht 
like a man-of-war 
and etiquette, 
luding to th: 
adays in 


the yachting service as 


thus 


face 
of a storm in port 


cannot be ecn- 


be 
u yachte- 
as regards discipline 
and waxes wroth 
ecnrelessness or neglect 
salutes and In his 
form «a# Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club the veteran looks the pleture of 
old “ sea dog,’ and nothing excepting pos- 
sibly the affairs of the New York Um- 
yersity (where he Is a Trustee) inter 
him more than yachting. 


when al- 
now- 
colors. uni- 


an 


3tS 
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Gen. Brayton Ives, President of the Met- 
ropolitan Trust Company, came strolling 
up the steps of the trust éompany’s office 
last Tuesday after attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. A reporter met him and asked: 

“What did you do at the annual 
ing of the trust company to-day?" 

“Td cheerfully tell you, my bos, but 
had no meeting to-day.” 

“ Adjdurned?" 

“Oh, no; simply no meeting.” 

“ But this was the day for your annual 
meeting,’ persisted the newsgatherer. 

“Well, that's one on me,” laughed the 
General, when entering his office, <he 
learned fram an employe that he had for- 
gotten the annual meeting of his own com- 
pany, but that it had been held in his 
absence, and the old Board Trustees 
re-elected him. 


mect- 


we 
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Frederick H. Cowles, Vice President of 
the General Supply Company, on John 
Street, happened to be stafiding behind a 
counter when a typical east side youth 
bustled into the store: 

“Say, boss! I want a 
the east sider. 

“You do, eh? Well, what'll it be; a 
steel file or a letter file? Sce?" said Mr. 
Cowles, unconsclously mimicking his vist- 
tor. 

The east sider hesitated a moment, for 
once nonplused. Then—" Well,*I dunno, 
boss; which is the cheapest?" 
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file, see?’ said 


Apropos of the wave of melodrama now 
almost engulfing the local stage, Justice 
Jerome recalls this story of his father, the 
late Lawrence R. Jerome, who as “ Larry ” 
Jerome was one of tho best known of the 
old school of practical jokers and “ men 
about town.” With a friend Mr. Jerome 
was watching the progress of a real heart- 
thriller of the old days, the plot, of ‘course, 
revolving about the disposition of a mort- 
gage that threatened to thwart the happ’- 
ness of the heroine—the charming Mrs. 
John Hoey, in her day as popular as any 
actress of these times. With the plot at 
its thickest, the heroine in despair, the 
villain triumphant, and the outlook in 
every way dark for the persecuted girl as 
the curtain was descending at the end of 
the third act, “Larry” Jerome, witi 
tears rolling down his cheeks, rose from 
his seat and in most impassioned tones, his 
voice broken with sobs, but audible ail 
over the .~house, exclaimed to his com- 
panion: 

“* By heaven, Tom, I'll pay that mortgage 
myself! "’ 

Then this consummate old joker and 
cleyer actor strolled out into the lobby to 
enjoy one of the biggest sensations a first- 
night audience at Wallack’s had had in 
their lives. Incidentally, too, the ruse of 
Jerome's helped materially to the making 


of the play. 
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Assistant District Attorney John F, 
Cowan had a negro visitor the other day 
who had wished to “ preponderate a tech- 
niclitic of criminal law.” And here it is: 

* Let ug supposition, Sah, dat Ah bought 
a chicken; dat dat same chicken was pur- 
lotined from mah larder; dat Ah traced it 
to de residence of de thief, an’ dat in re- 
coverin’ de bird Ah inndceptly. confused it 
with another fowl, and took that instead of 
mah own bird. Now, have Ah de criminally 
legal right to enter again into de house of 
dat thief and recover mah own: chicken, 
though Ah have eaten de chicken Ah con- 
fused with mah own chicken, and at de 
same time have de thief arrested an’ put in 
jail?’ 

Mr. Cowan refuses to tell his answer. 
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When William Sauter of the ‘Hoffman 
House brokerage office loaned a young 
man $25 the borrower said: “I'll give it 
to you as soon as I can see my father."’ 
On several occasions Sauter saw the young 
man chatting with his father, riding 
about town in hansoms, and enjoying him- 
self generally, but failed to show the colos 
of the borrowed money. As the young man 
seemed to gtudiously avoid him Sauter 





‘as soon as he could see 
seen him with his father 
several times since and naturally concluded he~ 
has gone blind. So I hope the administrator of 
his affairs may find it convenient to take the 
matter up. 
Sauter received a check in settlement of 
the loan in the filext day's mail. 
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Justice Jerome explained a few days ago 
how “John Doe” originally came into the 
anti-vice crusade. On the afternoon of 
the Committee of Five’s raid on Ridge 
Levien’s Parole Club, on Dey Street, as 
Justice Jerome was improvising his court~- 
room and turning a roulette table into a 
Magistrate’s bench, a man whom he had 
never seen before stepped up to him, and 
in a trembling voice, whispered: 

“I'm Mr. Holahan.” 

Justice Jerome looked hard at the man, 
but was unable to place him. ‘* Well, Mr. 
Holahan,” he said, briskly, “what can I 
do for you?” 

The man edged closer to the Justice, and 
in a husky voice, continued: “I'm Mau- 
rice F. Holahan.” 

Still the Justice was unable at the moment 
to place him. The man looked at the 
Justice in a bewildered manner, and then 
went on desperately: 

“T'm the President of the Board of Pub- 
lic Improvements.” 

“Very well,” said the Justice, affab’ 
“Tl put you down here as ‘ Maurice F. 
Holahan,’”’ and he started to indorse the 
name on a blank legal form, 

“That's just what I don't want you to 
do,” said Mr. Holahan in a horrified voice. 
“If you must use a name, put me down 
simply as John Doe.” 

“All right, Mr. Holahan,” said Justice 
Jerome. “If I want you at any future 
time I will send for you, but the proba- 
bility is that we will not meed you.” 

Mr. Holahan left the Parole Club with 
dignified speed, Several minutes after his 
departure the newspaper men arrived. 
Had not Mr. Holahan just then, prompted 
by an unfortunate afterthought, returned 
to make some explanation of his presence 
in the place, Justice Jerome says his name 
might never have been mentioned. in con- 
nection with the raid. When he did re- 
turn he made his way to District Attor- 
ney Philbin and made his famous explana- 
tion of his search for his wayward son, 
and, as he lingered so long, he was rec- 
ognized. 

After the Dey Street raid the name John 
Doe was used by nearly 200 men. 
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There was a rather good illustration of 
John F. Carroll's unwillingness to com- 
mit himself in any way at the Democratic 
Club the other day. Mr. Croker’s Heuten- 
ant stood looking out of a Fifth Avenue 
window.’ A féllow member approached 
with the remark: 

“It’s a nice day, Carroll?” 

“Is it?" responded the silent lieutenant 
as he turned and walked away. 
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At Wednesday's football game at New 
Brunswick the Rutgers Captain protested 
against the coaching by Sanford, the Co- 
lumbia coach, from the side lines. 

“It's a shame,” protested the Rutgers 
Captain to the referee. ‘‘ For three years 
I've had to listen to Sanford’s coaching 
from the side lines without interference 
from the referee.” 

“And you haven't learned to play foot- 
ball yet,’’ put in Morley, the Columbia Cap- 
tain. ‘‘ You must be absolutely hopeless! " 

oo 

The story is told of Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, who when in New Orleans a few 
years ago made some remark upon the lack 
of New York chic in the gowning of the 
women. The reply was made by a Southern 
girl that Southern women did not have the 
vast fortunes of New York women, and so 
could not afford so many gowns or such ex- 
pensive ones. Mrs, Fish, who has a quick, 
epigrammatic manner of speech, answered 
like a flash: 

“Why, you put on everything you have, 
even to the kitchen stove.’’ This remark 
offended many in the South at the time, 
but what Mrs. Fish meant was that South- 
ern women are more elaborate in their 
dressing than their Northern sisters, and 
that they affect brighter combinations of 
colors and more ornament. This criticism, 
however, is quoted and dwelt on with some 
asperity even now. 
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The father of Julius Krutt&schnitt, who 
has been placed in charge of the Harriman 
interests in the West, was German Consul 
for many years in New Orleans, and his 
mother was a sister of the late Judah P. 
Benjamin, one of the ablest lawyers in the 
South, Secretary of State of the Confeder- 
ate States, and later Queen's Counsel in 
England. After graduating at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Mr. Kruttschnitt be- 
came a civil engineer and passed a number 
of years in Lower Louisiana laying out the 
Southern Pacific. From this post he has 
risen with rapid strides. He married a 
very beautiful young woman, a Miss Kock, 
whose mother belonged to one of the old 
aristocratic Louisiana French families. She 
was much admired in New York and at dif- 
ferent watering places, and was one of the 
belles of the’ famous White Sulphur Springs 
in Virgnia—a haven for lovely Southern 
girls. Mr. Kruttschnitt left New Orleans 
about fifteen years ago for San Antonio, 
and thence to San Francisco, almost each 
year bringing him a promotion, 
® 
another brother, is 
Huntington system in 
He resembles his uncle, Mr. 
very much, and has made a 
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Evynest Kruttschnitt, 
the lawyer of the 
New Orleans. 
Benjamin, 
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in the South, and he figured in many con- 
troversi¢s, and was so candid in his opin-: 
fons that it became a sort of a proverb, 
“ As fearless as Ned Farrar.” As he has 
grown older he has settled down into a 
genial Southern gentleman,-with a fund of 
anecdote and a winning personality. He 
is a relative of the late Jefferson Davis, 
and his table at the Waldorf, when he is 
here, is constantly surrounded, for he is as 
famous for his stories and wit as for his 
bravery. 
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Mrs. George Kidd, who is: returning this 
week to this country from Europe, was the 
first hostess who introduced the custom of 
the giving of elaborate souvenirs at en- 
tertainments. It rather astonished New 
Yorkers. At one of her luncheons footmen 
came around with baskets containing very 
costly souvenirs and also with tissue paper 
and ribbons to tie them up.to carry them 
away. On one occasion, the Emperor of 
Germany's birthday, a dinner was given 
to a Miss Green, to whom the Emperor had 
been quite complimentary when he saw 
her at Homburg, and the souvenirs were 
bronze busts of that potentate. 

Mr. Peter Marié has kept up the custom, 
and one hears all the time of his many 
gifts at entertainments. At one of his 
dinners last Winter there was a tombola 
and the Little Horses, and every one came 
away with a silver souvenir, many of 
them extremely handsome. Besides this 
the menus were works of art to be carried 
away, and there were calendars or some 
other trinket also given. 
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Hagh McLaughlin, the Brooklyn Demo- 
cratic leader, considers himself a good 
deal of a wag, as well as a full-grown 
statesman. The claim he put forth a few 
days ago to the title of the “only real, 
original, genuine boss "’ is one he is fond of 
springing as a joke on young political writ- 
ers. In the Buchanan Administration he 
was already a person of influence in 
Brooklyn Democratic circles, and a place 
had to be made for him in the navy yard. 
It was difficult to find one to fit him, and 
finally somebody hit on the expedient of 
putting him over a gang of laborers, and 
to convince him that his services to the 
party were recognized at their true value 
he was duly enrolled as the “ boss laborer.” 
It soothed his pride and he continued to 
serve his party faithfully at both the pri- 
maries and the polls, even if the pay that 
he drew was small. 

McLaughlin's underlings at the naty 
yard were practically the same individuals 
that assisted him in his political work, and 
when any one of them was in a quandary 
as to what to do he was always told to 
“ go ask the boss,” and from*Brooklyh tle 
expresSion found its way over to Tammany 


Hall, as a fit one for its then ruler, Tweed. : 
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Ex-Sheriff Thomas Dunn hag a 
from his Monticello home with a new, story. 

“TI went to a church service,’’ said Mr. 
Dunn one evening last week to a group in 
the Democratic Club, “ and the man in the 
pulpit announced solemnly that it was nec- 
essary to buy coal to heat the church dur- 
ing the Winter, and that the collection 
would be for that purpose. A man in the 
front pew winked when the offertory bas- 
ket was placed before him. He was always 
a liberal man, and the minister wondered 
why he did not make a contribution. After 
the service the minister went to this parish- 
foner and asked: 

“** Why didn’t you make a contribution?’ 

“The parishioner laughed and said: 

*“* Pastor, that was a good joke on the 
congregation, but you couldn't fool me; I 
know the church is heated by steam." 
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“Dr. John 8S. Billings, the head of the 
New York Public Library, is a very good 
man to see when you want to know about 
some out-of-the-way subject in a hurry,” 
said his friend, Judge Hamersly of the 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 
“In a certain case I had in charge, a point 
arose as to legal holidays. I started for 
the Astor Library to get the information 
I needed. On the way I fell in with Dr. 
Billings—we're old friends, you must know 
—and told him what I was after. Well, off- 
hand, the doctor gave me a complete ré- 
sumé of the question since the landing of 
the Pilgrims! And I won my case on the 
strength of that feat of memory, for the 
reference books I consulted gave but the 
most meagre information.” 

¢ 

“Pleasant offices you have here," said 
a policy holder who visited a life insurance 
office In the Postal Telegraph Building to 
pay his premium. The 
the City 
statue, 

**Yes,"' replied the insurance man, “ but 
the inscription on that Hale statue, patri- 
otic and inspiring though it is, strikes a 
discordant note in the soul of one who is 
underwriting risks on men’s lives. Look at 
it—'‘ My Only Regret Is That I Have But 
One Life to Give in Defense of My Coun- 
ryt ”* 
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Eugene Wood was sitting in the café of 
the Hoffman House the other day when a 
bellboy got into an argument with a quick- 
tempered guest. After listening to the ar- 
gument for a couple of minutes, Wood 
called the boy to him authoritatively and 
sent him off on other business, telling him 
to pay no more attention to the man who 
was making the trouble, and that he would 
see that the boy did not receive a repri- 
mand for abruptly ending the argument. 


windows overlook | 


Hall Park and the Nathan Hale | 
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See ee 
are! St me oe i os 5 saa 
State Senate, and the memory of 
uently I was given the worst of it in 
an argument just because I was a ‘kid,’, 
always makes me take the kid's end of an: 
argument whenever I hear one.” 
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A group of Tammany District leaders 
stood in front of the Democratic Club 
bulletin board, where, printed in large let- 
ters, was this announcement: “ Richard 
Croker, Chairman Art Committee.” 

Tammany Leader No, 1—I didn’t know the 
chief was an artist, 

Tammany Leader No. 2—He isn’t, but he 
has the fine points of a bulldog and a 
horse down to an art, 

Tammany Leader No, 3 (with monocle in 
place)—Could he tell the difference ‘be- 
tween a Raphael and a Titian? 

Tammany Leader No. 4-Lie could if 
they was district leaders. 

Tammany Leader No. 5--I wonder what 
the big fellow knows about art? 

Tammany Leader No, 6—They tell me he 
buys all his horses of Rosa Bonheur. 

Chorus—Let’'s all take a drink. 
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Senator Elsberg thinks the Twenty-ninth 
Assembly District has earned the right to 
be known as the cradle of New York states- 
manship, 

“It was from the Twenty-ninth Assembly 
District," says the Senator, “that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made his entry into politics 
as an Assemblyman; that district has given 
to the Nation one of the best Secretaries 
of War it has ever had in E.ihu Root, and 
it is also the home of New York’s junior 
Senator and orator, Chauncey Depew. And 
now the forces allied against Tammany 
rule have come to the Twenty-ninth Dis- 
trict for their candidate for Mayor, Seth 
Low.” 
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Thomas A. Edison, as is known, is very 
deaf. Perhaps owing to this or possibly 
to a playful pleasantry he has invented 4 
sort of short hand speech, among which is 
his greeting to the older hands in his shop 
and laboratory. When he sees one of these 
men, “ Boo!" says Mr. Edison. That ex- 
pression has cOme to mean good morning 
or good afternoon, or good night: The 
laboratory men have picked up the peculiar 
greeting so that when the “ boss’’ appears 
in the morning he is greeted in his own 
shorthand speech. It is therefore: 

‘Boo, Mr. Edison,”’ to the wonder 
bewilderment of the uninitiated visitor. 
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School Superintendent John Jasper has 
just received a letter from a small town 
in Iowa, which reads as follows: 

“Iam the wife of a clergyman. I have 
four children. My husband's salary is 
small, and we have considerable difficulty 
in making ends meet, I have therefore 
been trying myself to do something to. heln’ 
the family finances along. I’ have invented 
a mucilage. I have succeeded in getting, 
the proper color and the proper ¢an- 
sistency, but so far it refuses to stick. if 
you will kindly tell me what ft is in’ iuell- 
age that causes it to stick I will be very 
grateful.” 

The letter is signed with’ 
full name and address. 
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That faction of the Democratic Party in 
Albany which ex-Senator Hill has cham- 
pioned for several years past won out al 
the primaries last month. Having won, 
the next matter of consequence was the 
securing of popular candidates for city of- 
fices. One of the men mentioned for Mayor 
was ex-Sheriff Keeler, who, approached by 
a number of Democrats of influence, had 
firmly declined to allow the use of his 
name. Finally it was decided that Senator 
Hill should approach Mr. Keeler and urge 
that he take the nomination. The Senator 
fulfilled his mission. He pictured to Mr. 
Keeler how badly his party and the citi- 
zens generally wanted him to accept the 
nomination for Mayor. Mr. Keeler thought 
for a moment. Mr. Hill took his silence for 
consent and said: 

“Bo you consent, do you?” : 

“Yes, I'll consent to run, Senator, but 
only on condition that in the event of my 
election you will act as Corporation Coun- 
sel.” - 

The salary of Corporation Counsel 
$4,000 a year.. Gen. Amasa J. Parker was 
nominated at the convention held the fol- 
lowing day. 


and 


the woman's 


is 
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Said J, EF. Dodson, the actor, a few nights 
ago: ‘‘ Verily, the New York newspaper is 
a power in the land! Last season, in a 
Southern town, a paper printed a para- 
graph saying that I was to play this year 
in ‘The Bonnie Brier Bush’ and would 
then retire from the stage. 1 wrote to the 
young dramatic denying it. He an- 
swered: ‘I don't care what you say, I got 
the item from a New York paper, and 
unless you can show me a denial in a repu- 
table’ New York paper | shall continue to 
believe it. 

“ And,”’ continued Mr, Dodson, ‘I pre- 
sume that if my obituary were printed by 
mistake, and I met that young man on the 
street afterward, he would still try to con- 
vince me that I was dead.” 
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One of the most touching incidents 
the popular tribute to the memory of the 
late President McKinley that. was univer- 
Sally paid on the day of his funeral, and 
especially during the momentous period 
when all the cars in the land stopped run- 
ning during the services at the grave, and 
there was a lull in the bustle of the day 
all over the country, only broken by the 
sadly tolling bells, was the humble offer- 
ing of an Italian bootblack in Sixth Ave- 
nue, and in the Tenderloin District at that. 


expert, 


in 
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Jacteed 6, senting Gaaneaee. ean mete“: 
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rete Na!” exclaimed the boy, ‘who 
had lifted ‘his well-worn gap in reverence 
as he watched the clock in the tower of a 
neighboring hotel. “Na! Na! I no work 
for five" minutes! You redd-a de papers? 
President McKinley is being buried, and 
I no work until after that. When the cars 
start running again I'll work too!” 

It is perhaps needless to add that the 
inconsiderate -customer felt deeply im- 
pressed and humiliated by the patriotism 
of the ‘‘ emigrant alien Italian boy,’’ who 
it is certain will become a good citizen as 
soon as the laws allow. ‘ 
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Congressman J. T. Hull of Iowa relates 
an incident that occurred during President 
McKinley's Administration, and that has 
never yet been published. During the in- 
terim between the blowing up of the Maine 
and the declaration of war against Spain 
five Congréssmen called upon the Prest- 
dent with a view to induce him to pre- 
cipitate hostilities. The President persisted 
that diplomacy should be used’ in the hope 
of averting a conflict, whereupon one of 
the Congressmen exclaimed: 

“ Mr. President, the charge is often made 
that you are influenced by the big moneyed 
interests of this country, and your atti- 
tude in this matter is such that I am 
forced to the conclusion that you are in 
reality their tool.” 

The’ President was manifestly 
but exhibited no anger as he replied, 
a trace of pride: 

“My whole past life 
against such a charge.” 
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“It is trifles change the character of a 
neighborhood,” said Charles Burnham the 
other day when speaking of theatrical sites. 
“When Wallack’s Theatre was planned it 
was proposed to build the house in Fifth 
Avenue, opposite the old Hotel Brunswick. 
‘here was a clause in the deed that stopped 
us. We came up here in wnat was then @ 
comparative wildlerness. Other houses fol- 
lowed, and to-day Broadway instead of 
Fifth Avenue is the home of theatres. 

“No theatres can be built on certain 
blocks in Forty-second Street because 
there is a clause in the deeds forbid- 
ding the use of the land for other than 
residential purposes. Business houses 
have crept into the street, but the risk is 
too much for a theatre builder to take. A 
neighbor might agree to a business house, 
but object to a theatre, and then your 
plans would go up in smoke. This same 
clause prevents Muschenheim from starting 
his new hotel in Long Acre Square. The 
title first has to be cleared. It also pre- 
vents the building of a praposed theatre 
in one of the side streets just off the 
square.” 
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affected, 
with 


shall defend me 


Already there fs a movement on foot te 
reconstruct the church at Washington in 
which President Roosevelt worsnips. ‘* It-is 
small because the congregation is small, 
and the pastor is moderately paid because 
the congregation is poor,” commented a 
resident of the District of Columbia, 
“There'll be no trouble in raising the $30, 
000. I can cite a case in point. President 
Garfield. belonged to the sect of Chris- 
tians "’ more popularly and generally known 
as Campbeliites. Indeed he was a Camp- 
bellite preacher early in his career. When 
he was elected President it at once occurred 
to the people throughout the country that 
the modest little chapel in Washington, 
which was good enough for Congressman 
Garfield, would hardly do for President 
Garfield. At the time of his assassination 
almost enough money had been subscribed 
to build a comparatively pretentious edi- 
fice. It is a sorry comment on the fickle- 
ness of the people that the edifice was 
never built because the majority of the 
subscriptions were never paid. If I remem- 
ber rightly an appeal was made carrying 
with it an agreement to call the church 
‘ Garfield Memorial Chapel.’ But even that 
didn’t fetch ‘em." 
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“The disposition to criticise army offi- 
cers who fell in Samar is painfully evie 
dent,’"’ said Capt. A. T. Dean, late of the 
United States regulars, at the Victoria Ho- 
tel the other day. Capt. Dean was for 
twelve years an officer on the frontier, and 
knows much of the wiles of savage foes. 
Continuing, he said, ‘‘I concede that care- 
lessness was shown, but it is a careless- 
ness that was manifest hundreds of times 
in the West before Indian uprisings 
had become a thing of the _ past, 
Luck in 998 cases out of 100 saved the 
troop, but occasionally there was a dis- 
aster. Officers and men in a hostile coun- 
try, unless they know the enemy to be ace 
tually at hand, become more or less indif- 
ferent. Gen, George A. Custer's bravery and 
skill as an officer were never doubted, and 
yet he was trapped in the Little Big Horn 
Basin by crafty old Sitting Bull, and his 
entire command siaughtered. If Capt. Con- 
nell and his men’ had been fighting a civ- 
ilized people they would have been more 
alert. I can say from experience that a 
contempt for savages is something an army 
officer cannot get away from, let him try 
ever so hard.” 
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A group of children having a strong fam- 
ily likeness were playing together on: the 
sands..at, Seabright with perfect disregard 
of the sunshine beating down en their 
heads. An old lady with an umbreHa and a 
dog passed by and complimented their fond 
father. 

* Ah, so they are all yours? But aren't 
you afraid their health will suffer in this 
horrid glare?" 

“Not at all,” he replied. 
have children to burn.” 


“You see, I 





BERTHA GALLAND’S 
STAGE EXPERIENCE 


THE NEW YORK: 


RAPID RISE 
OF THE 
YOUNG STAR 
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T begins with one little sentence, like a 
fairy tale, the stage history of Miss 
Bertha Galland, now starring in “ The 

Forest Lovers" Iseult, the pretty 
“ child’ of the play. “‘ And then she came 
back to New York.” 
of Miss Galland’s stage history, which reads 
in some other ways like a fairy tale. They 
are appropriate words for the beginning of 
any stage career, for certainly New York is 
the Garden of Eden of the theatrical world. 
There fs a bit of a joke concerning the 
exact place where Miss Galland’s personal 
history begun, when she started at a very, 


as 


very early age with infant roles and a rat- | 
} very clever ent he is. 


tle. It—the joke—happened in this way. 


When she was well started on her stage ca- | 


reer Miss Galland visited New Orleans, and 
the New Orleans people, finding her most 
attractive, rose up and said: 

‘Behold this nice young woman, she Is 2 
native of New Orleans." 

This some Pennsylvanian—it has been ru- 
mored that Miss Galland came from 
sylvania—denied, and cried: 

‘* No, indeed; 
Penn.”’ 

Whereupon some one else, it 
been im Providence, exclaimed: 

“What a sad blunder! This pretty girl 
we like, and she can only be the product of 
the smallest and richest State in the 
Union.” 

All of this Miss 
ceedingly amusing, as she 
given a moment's thought to the place of 
her début as an infant with a rattle, and 
she thereupon concluded to make a mystery 
of it. If one has not a nice mysterious 
mystery on hand, and the people take de- 
light in creating an innocent little one like 
this, why, so much the better. 

So, now, if any asks Miss Galland 
about her location before the days when 
she returned with her family to this city, 
she will not tell. She points to a couple 
of small oil paintings which hang in the 
corner of her pretty reception room, and 
says: “There is the place.” It is a very 
pretty place, from one point giving almost a 
full view of a large, spacious house, sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubbery, and the 
other more of the trees and only a glimpse 
of a pretty entrance. If any one can teil 
anything about the location of a house by 
its general characteristics and those of the 
trees surrounding it they are at liberty to 
guess. 


she belongs to the lahd of 
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But before one gets back again to the 
return to New York, Popham receives his 
cue and makes his appearance. Or it may 
be Romeo and Juliet who receive their 
cues and enter. No one would deny any of 
them the first right to make a début, cer- 
tanly not Miss Galland, for there is no 
one of whom she thinks more than of Pop- 
ham, unless it is Romeo and Juliet, and 
no one of whom she thinks more than of 
these famous lovers unless it is Popham. 


However, Popham ts sure to make his 
appearance first, and he is not particular 
about cues, for Popham is a handsome cat, 
named Popham for the Maine Beach which 
Miss Galland and her family visit in Sum- 
mer. Popham !s a beautiful Persian mal- 
tese, his long hair of an exquisite quality 
and so beautiful a dark satinlike slate color 
that the inexperienced mortal who only 
knows the evetyday maltese cat thinks 
that Popham must boast a color called by 
some more distinguishing neme. 


Romeo and Juliet are two pretty little 
ting doves who are rejoicing just now in 
a brand new cage, and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

The little namesakes of the Shakespear- 
ean lovers cannot enter without their cue, 
not having, the freedom of the house, 
though there are occasions when they 
spend long hours flying around the room 
or perching, one of them on his mistress’ 
head and the other on her shoulder. There 
are reasons, in which Popham is concerned, 
which make it advisable for them to re- 
main in the cage until Georgie, who really 
gets the cue, brings them in. Georgie is 
the colored maid. 


As to Popham, he is a great conversa- 
tionalist, and is said to know a little more 
if anything than the ordinary human be- 
ing, which makes an occasional indiscre- 
tion on his part the more regrettable. Pop- 
ham considers himself a superior and priy- 
fleged animal. His relations with Romeo 
and Juliet, which have continued for sev- 
eral years now, have been most amicable, 
and what was nearly the cause of a trag- 
edy the other day may have been noth- 
ing more than undue curiosity. 

Romeo and Juliet were having a sun 
bath, and the cage was standing on the 
window ledge. Nothing can really be 
brought home to Popham concerning what 
followed, but when the members of the 
household next saw the poor little birds, 
they were a much scared pair tn x broken 
cage, down onthe sidewalk, where they 
had fallen several stories from the win- 
dow. Hence the new cage and an annoyed 
expression on Popham’s face when any- 
thing is said in his nresence concerning 
doves, 

Conversations which do not altogether 
please Popham are carried on something 
in this wise. Popham's mistress takes him 
from the floor and stands him in her lap, 
holding him out before her by his fore 
paws. ‘ 

“ Popham,” she says in a tone which its 
intended to be severe, “how about the 
doves? ’’ 


That is the beginning | 





Penn- | 


did not care 
> weeks. 





“ Mieou,”’ answers Popham, looking very 
cross, 

* Did 
street? ¥ 

“ Mieou,’ answers 
his ears back. 

“Did you bite 
ing, Popham?” 
orably. Popham’'s “ mother” is Miss Gal- 
Iand’s mother, who, with the rest of the 
family, has a warm place in her heart for 
the slate-colored beauty. Popham its a 
shocking ingrate. He looks crosser than 
ever, and answers in the same way, while 
his mistress pets him and tells what a 
Then he jumps from 
her lap, there is exit Popham, and enter ‘he 
ring doves, looking not a bit the worse for 
their hard experience. 

But to return to Miss Galland. 
came back to New York she had not the 
slightest idea of going on the stage. 
She does not come from a professional fam- 
ily, but from the time she was a tiny tot 
she had taken the greatest interest in the 
theatre. 

**T remember,” she says, 
delight it was to me when I was taken 
the theatre as a little girl. Where we lived 
a play was announced a week in advance, 
ind until it arrived I could never think cf 
anything else. 1 would study over the 
name and try to make out the story of the 
play from that."’ 
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It was not until the family moved to New 
York that Miss Galland began to think 
seriously of stage life, and went to one 
ef the dramatic schools in the city to see if 
she cou’'d make arrangements to take oc- 
casional lessons there. The schools have 
a regular course and the occasional pupil 
is not usually desired, but Miss Galland 
was taken under her own conditions; but 
to remain more than. a few 
Miss Galland is an energetic young 
vyoman, she felt that she must have some 
occupation in which she could be genuine- 
ly interested, and she began studying with 
George Edgar. 

In the meantime, at Nantucket ohe Sum- 
mer, having been asked to take part in an 


| entertainment for the benefit of a church, 


she met Mr. Francoeur, *at one time the 
manager of Julla Marlowe. 

“Tell her the hard work there is in a 
stage career,’’ said Mr. Galland, the young 
woman's father, who was not anxious to 
have his daughter undertake so trying a 


life, to Mr. Francoeur. 


But stories of the difficulties In the way 
never yet daunted any one from a career 
they had in view, and Miss Galland be- 
came more and more interested in the 
work she was doing under Mr. Edgar's di- 
rection. They studied the Shakespearean 
plays, with “ School for Scandal,” ‘* Leah 
the Forsaken,”’ and other old plays. Miss 
Galland found the work so delightful that 
it hardly seemed worth while to do any- 
thing but study. But Mr. Edgar was en- 
thusiastic, and Mr. Galland, becoming con- 
vinced that his daughter might have a ca- 
reer before her, sent her out with a little 
company of her own to see what she could 
do. 


The company was not to give ful plays, 
but the fine scenes from different great 
plays. Here is an evening's work which 
this young novice undertook: The balcony 
scene from “ Romeo and Juliet,’ the potion 
scene with Friar Lawrence, the letter and 
dagger scenes from “ Macbeth," the first 
quarrel scene from the “ School for Scan- 
dal,”’ the quarrel scene from “ Frou Frou,” 
and the curse scene from “ Leah the For- 
saken.’’ Was not that a répertoire for one 
young woman in an evening, continued 
night after night? Miss Galland says she 
is as fond of Shakespeare as ever now, but 
with her more mature experience she Is not 
looking for Shakespearean roles at present. 

However, this run did not continue very 
long. Only.a month, and then there was a 
very tired young woman with no color and 
no flesh to speak of, and pretty seriously 
ill in every way. 

After that Miss Galland took a good rest, 
waiting, in perhaps not quite the Dickens 
fashion, for something to turn up. Different 
things turned up, but they did not seem to 
be altogether for the best, and Miss Gal- 
land's next professional appearance was 
with Joseph Haworth. There had been 
some talk of thelr appearing together, and 
near the close of a successful season of 
Mr. Haworth's Miss Galland went out on 
the road with him and ended the season 
playing leads. 

“And I had a melancholy start,’ she 
says. ‘‘My mother had always been with 
me before, but my brother was taken iil. 
She could not possibly leave him, and I 
had to go down to the boat all alone to 
start for Providence. We had quite a réper- 
toire. ‘Macbeth,’ one night, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ another, ‘Leah the Forsaken,’ 
* School for Scandal,’ and "Othello.’ 

“Then came my engagement as leading 
woman with Mr. Hackett, Ottila in ‘ The 
Pride of Jennico,’ and I really commenced 
my work. People can’t believe that when 
I began that engagement I had had only 
eight weeks and two nights’ experience on 
the stage. Perhaps there was not a great 
opportunity in that part, but I made so 
many good friends and had so many, pleus- 
ant associations with it that I could not 


kéep the tears from my eyes all the last 


night I played ‘it in New Orleans, when 
tf knew I was saying good-bye to it. They 
told me the Jaiter part of the everlag that 





undoubtedly I should take it up in réper- 
toire again, but I knew they only said 
that to console me. 

Miss Galland likes her present part in 
“The Forest Lovers,’ says very nice 
things about it and the company, but not 
very much about her aspirations for the 
future, It is always the proper thing in an 
interview to ask a young aspirant 
stage honors what she hopes to do, in what 
special branch of her profession she hopes 
to achieve An interview would 
not he an interview without that question. 
The answer is always interesting, for 
oceasionally the taste of the player, like 
that of the writer, runs in a different di- 
rection from the talent. 

‘Not Shakespeare,’’ Miss Galland says, 
speaking of the future. ‘I am not thinking 
about Shakespeare at all now. What would 
really please me wauld be to have a great 
play that every one would like. I am not 
asking much, am I?" she concluded. And 
then she laughed. 
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6617'S not easy,” 
| definitely. 

‘No,’ I concurred, “ but 

thing ought to be easy for you.” 

“To fall in continued 


said Miss Clinton in- 


every- 


love?" Augusta, 
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unheeding, as she watched the caddie dis- | 


appear. . 
‘I find it very « 
* Naturally.” 
“Only in one instance,’ I hastened to 
add. ‘* But poor Roddy! [ had no idea it 
was as bad as that between you two.”’ 
‘I was entirely impersonal, Sir.” 
“Unhappy marriages, Miss Clinton, 
the bane of modern society.” 
‘ Exactly,” 
‘Exactly what? 
‘Exactly why I am going to marry Rod- 
to avoid one.” 


-asy.”’ 


are 


she agreed. 


dy 
“ Vincti te Salutamus.”’ 
“ What does that mean?” 
“Freely translated, Shall 


asked. 
sit on 


she 
we the 
steps?" 

“Steps for beginners?” 

“That depends; you may just be starting 
in the beginners’ class, but as for me, I'm 
in the first for | began years ago 
when I first saw you.” 

* Steps in Latin, I mean,” 


class, 


she said quick- 
ly. 
“Of course,’ I assented wearily, for I 
saw Roddy coming from the sixth hole. 

‘Shall we begin the Latin with ‘ Love 

“It's usually the start. I know how to 
conjugate the verb in French, and I should 
like to know in all tongues.”’ 

“You do,"’ I averred. 

“T love, you love,"’ she began. 

“Your accent is poor, remarkably 
My tone was judicial. *‘‘ The proper way is 
‘I love you, love.’ " 


+O 


so." 


| Roddy, 


| promised 


“ Hello, old man,” said a voice. 

“The devil!’ said L 

‘* No, it’s only Roddy,” 
sweetly. 

“Do you want to play golf, Burroughs?” 
asked the intruder, dropping on the grass. 

** Surely,” I politely, ‘“‘ that is, 


answered Augusta 


answered 


| by and by, and I'll bet you fifty I can beat 
for | 


you two up.” 

‘You beat me? Nonsense.” 

“Go ahead then and show 
periority, young man.” 

“All right, old chap, it’s 
I'm off,’ retorted Roddy airily 
away. 

“Why he’s runner up 
You can't possibly beat him when you can't 
drive over fifty yards. You're not poor, I 
hope,” was Augusta's solicitous comment. 

‘““My golf may be open to criticism, but 
Rtoddy’s gone, and it's cheap at the price.” 

“Oh!” she said, and blushed. 

‘The triumph of diplomacy over vanity,” 
I replied sententiously. ‘The Latin class 
will please come to order.”’ 

“TIT can't decline love,”’ said 

“Not” [ returned eagerly. 

“T'll conjugate it. I love, you love,” 
went on. 

“The accent, if you please.” 

“| love you, if you prefer, 
said Augusta a bit hastily. 

‘* Good, that’s much better.” 

‘Oh, Burroughs, I old man,” said 
turning up again. ‘“ You'd better 
come around with watch the scores 
and keep me company.” 

“TI would, but Miss Clinton 
me a twosome, haven't 
lied with trepidation, 

ward her. 

<2 sure,”’ said she “Tm 
very sorry, Roddy, to deprive you of Mr. 
Burroughs’ society, but I want to beat him 
myself. There's Billy over there.” 

“But I don't want to play Billy. 
too good for me." 

“Oh, Roddy, you're not a 
you're afraid of the champion,’ said Au- 
gusta reproachfully “You want to play 
Mr. Burroughs only because you can beat 
him.”’ 

“Of course, if you think that, Augusta” 

began Roddy, on his dignity. 

“Well, I'll bet you five dances 
pounds .of Huyler’s you can't beat 
she replied tauntingly. 

‘Five dances, really?" he said brighten- 
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sue 


your 


easy 


as he 


money. 
went 


to the champion. 


Augusta. 


she 


love, then,” 


say 
me, 
has just 


you?” 
turning 


some 
be sweetly. 
He's 


sportsman; 


five 


to 
him,’ 


ing. 

To be she answered, 
“It's a go.’ He bolted after 
* Thank Miss Clinton,” 

ing, ‘for your triumph of diplomacy over 
You may come off those steps for 


sure,” 
Billy. 
you, I said, ris- 
vanity. 
beginners.” 

* Yes,"’ she said softly, 
‘I think I've graduated 


class.’ 


moment. 
the first 


after a 
into 
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A ROMANCE OF THE TENDERLOIN. 


WO Central Office detectives, standing 
at the corner of Broadway and Thir- 
tieth Street, the other night, saw a 

young man passing who was well known to 
them as a bunko and green-goods man and 
whose picture is in the Rogues’ Gallery. He 
had also served a term in prison, but since 
then was supposed, if not entirely reformed, 
to haveetaken great care not to be discov- 
ered in the act of plying his trade. In com- 
pany with this citizen of ** the world of 
graft"’ was an elderly man, whose dress 
pronounced him a rural visitor. From out 
of one*of his pockets there showed a rail- 
road time table, which left no doubt in the 
detectives’ minds that he was a stranger 
to the city. 

ialmed the 

We'll give 
started up 
side of the 


** Here's something doing, 
two sleuths simultaneously. 
them the trail," and they 
Broadway on the opposite 
street. 

When the two men ahead had walked a 
few blocks they turned into a side street, 
crossing to Sixth Avenue, where they both 
entered a saloon. The detectives followed 
them into the place, which was crowded. 
They ordered drinks at one end of the bar 
and closely watched the other two men, 
who were in conversation at the other end 
of the saloon. 

“The old man is wary,’ said one of the 
detectives; ‘‘ he’s drinking ‘ softs.’ ”’ 

“Well, we'd better bag our game before 
it goes any further,’ suggested the other, 
which was agreed. 

The detectives walked over behind the 
men and touched the younger one lightly 
on the shoulder. 

“Come to one side; we want to talk with 
you,” 

The young man turned quickly and, 
though he did not recognize the detectives, 
he knew by intuition who they were and 
what he was wanted for. 

* Excuse me," he said to the old man, 
and he walked with the sleuths to a table, 
where the three sat down. The old man 
remained at the bar. The suspect was the 
first to speak. 

* Boys,”’ he said, “I can guess who you 
are, but you've got me wrong this time.” 

“What's this game you'ye got here?” 
asked one of the detectives. 

The young man smiled as he replied: 

“ Why, I've known him all my life. He's 
from up the State. I tell you again, boys, 
you're dead wrong. You don't think I'm a 
fool, do you?” : 

“Take him one side,’ said one of the de- 
tectives, ‘and Ull question the old man.” 

The young mari protested, which séemed 
to assure the detectives that he was surely 
caught at his old tricks. 

“For God's sake, boys," he exclaimed, 
“don't tell him anything about me.” He 
was led aside, and his elderly companion 
was yuestiored by the other sleuth. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Do you know this man you're with?" 
he was asked. 

The old man 
surprise, 

“Do I know him? Of course I 
knoWn him since he was a baby.” 

** How long have you been in the city?” 

“ Since this morning.”’ 

“Where are you from?” 

“Why, from ——, Sullivan County.” 

“Do you know,” asserted the detective, 
“that that young man you are in company 
with is a green goods man, a bunko steerer, 
and an all round thief?" 

The old man jumped to his feet. 

“You lie,” he shouted. “I 
who you are, but you lie. 
boy.”’ 

The detective, incredulous as he was at 
first, impressed by the old man’s sincerity, 
began to realizé that perhaps a mistake 
had been made. 

“What is your 
was asked. 


stared at the detective in 


do. I've 


know 
He's my son; my 


don't 


name?" the old man 


“K——, James, and my boy’s name is 
Frank. Why, he’s working down in Wall 
Street. He is not a thief.” 

“Hold them both here till | come back,” 
ordered the old man’s questioner. He left 
the saloon and was soon in communication 
over the telephone with Police Headquar- 
ters. He returned in the course of several 
minutes and called his partner to one side. 

“TI guess we've got the boy wrong this 
time. The office has given his right name 
as K—-, and that he comes from —, 
Sullivan County. The old guy says he's the 
kid's governor.” 


“That's what the kid told me,” said the 
other detective. The younger man was 
again called aside and questioned. 

“Boys, I didn’t want the old man to 
know what you've told him,’ he said.” “ He 
thinks I'm on the level. But you've gone 
and done it now. It'll just kill the old lady. 
You fellers ought to know that I was not 
fool enough to try and plant a game under 
your very noses. Sing Sing or Elmira isn't 
such a lovely place that I'm going to break 
into it.” 

“ We're sorry,”’ said the deteciives; ‘but 
join in and we'll have a drink.” 

The drinks were ordered and taken tn si- 
lence. 

“Mr. K——,"" said one of the detectives, 
turning to the old man, “we're detectives. 
We thought your boy was some one else. 
We've made a mistake.” 

“I knew you had,” replied the old man 
joyfully, while he affectionately patted his 
son on the shoulder. “I knew Frank 
wasn't a thief.” . 

The two detectives walked out of the sa- 
loon without speaking. 

“T guess I'll go home,” said one. after 
they had walked a block, during which their 
silenco was unbroken. 

“That's mine, tvo,"’ replied the other. _ 
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ETON-THOMPSON, when he opened 
ar oon field of literature, in which 


S the doings of wild animals are faith- 
fully and lovingly reported, simply gave 
an artistic setting to a theme which all 
children love. The children are the true 
lovers of animals, even though they tease 
and torment them at times, There is be- 
tween them a bond of sympathy which 
grownups can rarely attain. Watch a dog 
with a group of boys playing. Watcl the 
quivering interest of his ears and tail. 
Witness his abandonment of joy in the 
games; his fierce barks at exciting points 
in .the contest. 

A teacher in a suburban town asked a 
bright class of girls and boys, whose aver- 
age age was twelve years, to write com- 
positions the other day on “ My Pets.” 
The little stories which they produced are 
charmingly funny, because of the entire 
soberness and sincerity with whieh they 
are written, the affectionate and minute 
observation which they indicate, and the 
unconscious pictures ef child life which 
they portray. For instance, the boy who 
could think of putting a dress suit on a 
toad, and of taking a rosebush for a pet, 
has the mind of both an inventor and a 


poet. 

“IT have had quite a few pets, he says; 
“the ones I liked the best I will mention 
first. A nice little Jersey calf which had 
very long horns and a very hot temper. 
The next was a donkey and it was all black 
except a little bit of white on its fore- 
head ‘and on the end of its ears it was 
very gentle except when it had to run 
then it would buck real bad and be stub- 
born. The next was a big Shepherd dog 
it was brown and white and could do lots 
of tricks such as barking for its dinner 
and shaking hands and being a soldier. 
Then came a Billy Goat which was very 
wild at first but it soon tamed down and 
no sooner tamed down than it died. The 
next was a pig which would stand up for 
a piece of corn. Then came a little black 
cojt it had white hoofs a long courley 
black main and a tale that touched the 
ground. And then I have had pidgeons 
and rabbits hens, bunnies, a garter snake, 
chipmunks, large gray squirrels with 
bushey tales measuring from the nose to 
the tip of the tail 1 foot 4 inches. Next 
I had a hop toad I called him Jumbo every 
morning he would come to the back steps 
and [| wuld feed him worms A girl made 
me some pants and a coat for him and he 
did look funnie. The next was a nice 
large rosebush it was pianted close to the 
fence and people going by wuld help their 


self to them it bore large red roses and 
those that we got looked very nice on 
the table. I called it my pet Rosebush.” 

The following story of ‘My Dog Nel- 


lie"’ 


*“*My grandpa had a dog by the name of 
Nellie she was my favorite dog as well 
as my grandpas as she was: very cun- 
ning. He was a black and tan and was 
about two feet high. Nellie was a great 
favorite in the family as she could do all 
kinds of tricks. He could stand on her 
hind legs as long as you would want her 
to. He would take a pipe in her mouth 
and walk up and down. She would lay 
down and pretend she was asleep until you 
would say get up Nell then she would 
jump up She would jump as high as five 
feet. One day I went into a bakery store 
to buy some cake and I took Nellie with 
me she jumped up on the showcase and 
took a cake and ran out with it. When 
she got home I gave him a good whipping 
and he kissed me, she meant that I should 
forgive her. After that if I would ever 
take her in a bakery store she would look 
at me as if to say Please don't hit me I 
am not going to take any cake any more. 
One day we let Nellie go on the street 
alone and somebody took Nellie away we 
all felt sorry but ome day we all got hap- 
py again for she came home. She was very 
glad to get home and wagged her tail for 
joy and jumped on everybody that she 
seen and kissed them. One day Nellie got 
lost again and we found her just pretty 
near starved to death we knew her but she 
did not seem to know us I said to her here 
is grandpa Nell and she looked up and 
when she seen my grandpa she jumped up 
and was very glad Since then she never 
got lost again but I am sorry to say when 
we came here I had to part with him as 
she lived in New York.” 


“About two years ago last Christmas,” 
says another little girl, “a little Shetland 
pony was sent us which was a great sup- 
prise but a very pritty one. The poney is 
thirty-six Inches high and was born in the 
Shetland Isles 17 years ago. Her name is 
Fairy. She has been measured with some 
of the smallest horses in the state and has 
the reputation of being the smallest. She 
is quite cordial on shaking hands and will 
tell you how old she is by stamping her 
foot 17 times. She will follow you all 
around the yard for a piece of candy and 
it is a comical sight to see her eat cara- 
mels. She likes the taste but it sticks to 
he? teeth, and it is very funny to see her 
try to pick her teeth with her hoof. We 
had her shod the other and a 
proud pony she is of her ne 

“Among the cutest 
writes another littic girl,,’ 


is quite a little idyl of dog life. 


day 
w shoes,” 


pets I ever, had,’ 


was a black dog, 
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Little Stories of Children’s Pets 
Told in Their Own Quaint Way 





rennet: 








whose named was Major. He was a smart 
dog. He would get up on a chair and say 
his prayers; play he was dead, and do such 
tricks as those. He would™not let any one 
touch me if he thought they were not good 
enough. If any one came in the front gate 
he would not bark, but if they came in the 
back gate he would bark until he got quite 
horse. One day he went into the neighbor's 
yard and dug up the flowers. The next 
time he went into the yard the lady gave 
him a good wipping, and he never went into 
that yard again. He came home one day 
and seemed to be sick and day by day he 
got worse and worse until we found that 
he was mad so of course papa had to kill 
him. After he was killed I dreamed about 
him every night for a long time. Soon after 
we got another dog, @ut he was not so 
smart as Major, and I never thought so 
much of him.” 

Here is a story by a little eleven-year-old 
girl: 

“ At the right hand side of our back door 
on our back porch we had a clothespin bag 
hanging. It was like an apron, and had 
two open pockets. One day we looked in 
the bag and saw a lot of little twigs. We 
supposed that the little children had put 
them there, but afterwards found that it 
was too high for them to reach. The next 
day we went to get some clothes pins and 
we found there were more twigs, so we de- 
cided it must be birds. After a while I saw 
that it was. littl wrens. There was a 
clothes line right in front of the bag, and 
they were so tame that they would come 
out on the line and sing. Then there were 
some little baby wrens after a while. The 
two open pockets made doors for them. It 
was nice to see the little wrens learning to 
fly. One day we looked in the bag to see 
if all the birds were gone, but there was 
just one little wren left. All the others had 
learned to fly, but this one had not, and 
the mother and father had gone. Once he 
tried to fly, but did not succeed, and fell to 
the ground. We took it up and put it on 
the roof of the woodshed, and in the morn- 
ing it had gone. I hoped the old birds 
heard it cry and came, but I was afraid it 
was the cat. Now that they were all gone 
we supposed they would not come back. 
But after this family had gone another 
family came and were just as tame as the 
others. There were five little wrens this 
time. We often saw the mother and father 
bringing home worms and bugs to the little 
ones. This family went away at the end of 
the Summer. So we had these little pets all 
the Summer long.” 

The next, like many of the rest, shows 
that pets, like the wild things of the woods, 
all seem to attain a tragic end. 

“The first pet that I had that I remem- 
ber was a dog named Prince he would sit 
under the poorch and when a tramp went 
by he would take hold of the bottom & his 
pants and tear a piece out of them he was 
poisoned. I had a rooster named Sirus and 
some chickens F have not anything to tell 
about them only they were eaten. 

“IT used to have a cat named Dickey he 

would let us put him in a doll buggy and 
cover him up and wheel him about he was 
poisoned. Now I have a horse the horse is 
as gentle you cdn do anything you want 
with her the only thing she is not nice 
about she will not let me put the briddle on 
her but she will put it on as nice for papa. 
_“ One Summer about five years ago my 
brother and I were wading in the creek 
seining for minnows with our caps and after 
a while caught a few which I cept such 
good care of that my mother got some gold 
fish and an aquarium. With the fish was 
one silver fish, this was Chubby. The fish 
lived so well that after a while mother got 
a large comet tall, a°fish that came from 
China or Japan and several other fish. We 
had Chubby about two years when the Win- 
ter of 98 came round and several of the 
fish got a sickness and died. The spring 
came, and with it the painters. While they 
were painting the oil in the paint killed the 
rest of the fish one by one and the last to 
die was Chubby, who was so lively it was 
sad to look at him stretched forever still.”’ 

Such a story as that of Chubby, ending 
with its quaint little expression of the 
child's grief, marks the difference between 
the “composition” of the new education 
and that of the old red schoolhouse, when 
the child wrote upon “ Virtue’ or “ Patri- 
otism "’ or some equally enlivening theme. 

Here are some other selections from the 
quaint offerings of the children: 

“We had a cat and when we moved he 
went back to the old house and ate 24 
spring chickens so we let him go back to 
the old house the dog loves his master but 
the cat loves his home.” 





“We had a faithful dog named Prince. 
We gave him away one time to a man that 
lived 35 miles away. We put him in a box 
inside the buggy. The man fastened him up 
three days in a barn, and just as soon as he 
let him out he came home. We had him 
many years but one day some one poisoned 
him and he died.” 

qxsneilins 


“T have had six coons which were all 
The first one I had would play 
just right. .I would blind 
he would. secamper off and 
hide s¢ place and then. give a sound 


such as a coon does calling for his mate. 


very nice. 
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sister got out of the buggy somehow after 
it had turned over. The horse never of- 
fered to run away or act mean at all.” 





“T have had many pets, such as dogs, 
cats, bunnies, and so forth. But the one 
I liked best was when I went with my 
uncle out West one Summer and lived in 
a log cabin in the mountains all Summer, 
The men had to work in the mine and I 
had to make up the fire at noon to get 
their dinner. Their was a chipmunk and 
he would run all around the cabin door 
and I would through pieces of hard dough- 
nut at him and he would eat them at last 
one day I had gone out to get wood to 
make the fire for dinner and when I came 
back who should be seated on the edge of 
the griddle eating potatoes right out of the 
dish but my chipmunk. This made me mad 
and I threw a piece of wood at him and 
that was the last I saw of him.” 





The following story, beautifully written 
and punctuated, came from the most 
prim and sedate little girl in school; one 
who would never have been suspected 
of such an enormity as she naively con- 
fesses: “I have had only one pet, and 
this was a dog. Now I will tell you how 
I came to get him. I was coming home 
from the store, and this dog followed me. 
I did not want him and sent him away. 
When my chum would go to the store, he 
would follow her also, and she would send 
him away. One day we were both coming 











That evening we was out walking 
and met him. € was scared of him and 
ran all the way. 

“T never could have a dog because my 
mother said he dirtied up the house and 
ate as much as a man, But I had many 
cats I liked the first the best. She never 
had any kittens, and my mother said she 
took me for her kitten. She would call 
me the way a cat calls her kittens, When 
it was about time for me to come home 
from school each day she would get in the 
window and watch for me, When she hird 
my voice down the street she would begin 
to call me.that way and be ¢razy to get 
out. My mother would let her out, and 
she wuld run down the street to meet me, 
and rup ewemst my legs. While we were 
out playing Hy Spy in the evening she 
would give me away. She wuld run to my 
hiding pliaee every time so the boys wuld 
know where I was, and I wuld have to 
take her in the house. A neighbor went 
away and left her bird for us to take care 
of. The cat did not know she ought not 
to catch the bird, and she pulled down the 
cage. We whipped her hard, and it broke 
her heart. She wuld not eat, and soon she 
died. I had to cry. When my sister was 
a little girl all animals loved her. . She 
wuld take her doll things out on the lawn 
near 2 climeing hunnysuckle on a trellis. 
The old bird had a nest in the hunnysuckle 
vine. She wuld let my little sister take the 
little birds right out of the nest and put 
them in her doll cradle and rock them and 
the old mother bird wuld set and watch 
them and never say a word.” 





A California “Bullshead Breakfast.” 





IFTY years ago, and at intervals since 
when many a man in California was 
monarch of all he surveyed, and 

his sheep and cattle fed upon a thou- 
sand hills, the “ Fiesta,” in which a 
roasted ox and native wines and native 
dishes were served to all the neighborhood, 
was an annual frolic on many of the big 
ranches between San José and San Diego. 
In no land on the globe, probably, was 
there such never-ending, incomparable hos- 
pitality as existed at that time in that sec- 
tion of country. 

But the * Fiesta,’’ more favorably known 
in English as the ‘“‘Barbecue,’’ was a mam- 
moth annual geyser of hospitality—a stu- 
pendous offering to all who would attend— 


which civilization and commereial circum-, 


jacence have pretty nearly crowded out of 
sight. Orchards, grain ficlds, villages, 
towns, and factories are now where cattle, 
horses and sheep roamed by the, millions 
only a few years ago; “ ancestral acres.” 
have been divided into cultivated tracts or 
litigated out of existence, and the hosts of 
old entertainers who delighted in serv- 
ing up the roasted ox have been gathered 
to their fathers. ‘ 

Some thirty miles from Los Angeles there 
still remains an old unbroken ranch known 
as the Puente, owned by William Row- 
land—and it remained for this ranch- 
ero who, while keeping up with the general 
procession which civillzation has imposed 
upon all—and who still looks out upon the 
ancestral acres undisturbed, to illustrate 
the busy present with a scene of the 
past. 

In other words, just a short time be- 
fore the closing of the past century, Mr. 
Rowland determined to give an old-time 
barbecue which should lack none of the 
characteristic flavors of antecedent sym- 
posia, but that should be replete with mod- 
ern potables and other festive trimmings. 
And it is not too much to say that, as the 
most resplendent pyrotechnic displays are 
reserved until the close, this barbecue—or 
* Bull's Head Breakfast,’ as it was called 
by the host—was by far the most gigantic, 
elaborate and satisfactory gastronomic re- 
past ever seen since the days of Lucullus. 
Indeed, Lucullus had no beer, no punch, 
no julep, or tamales, tortillas, roasted 
corn, or ice-cold watermelon at any of his 
monster layouts. Therefore it surpassed 
them. 


It was a prodigious “ breakfast,” and no 
mistake, at which exactly 400 sat down, 
among them a United States Senator, three 
ex-Senators, a Governor and two ex-Goy- 
ernors of California, ex-Governors of other 
States, a number of members and ex-mem- 
bers of Congress, men who have held im- 
portant places in legislative and Consular 
Service, Judges of high courts, prominent 
railroad men, editors and authors, lawyers 
and doctors, merchants and bankers, min- 
ers and farmers. 

The special train provided for the invited 
guests reached the Puente station between 
12 and 1, at which point a cavalcade of 
Spanish-Californian horsemen was in 
readiness to escort the crowd to the scene 
of the festivities. At the head of the troop 
was a Mexican band, and at the head of the 
band a stalwart trooper carried the -.mer- 
ican flag. The road from the station to 
the objective point had been thickly strewn 
with barley straw, the bell of the adjacent 
schcolhouse was merrily rung, and the 
bel.es of the neighborhood, neatly arrayed 
in white, greeted the prvocession by the 
waving of parasols and handserc'r‘els. 

Seon the orange grove was. reached--as 
the distanee was less than one-eighth of a 
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mile—and here, upon an esplanade be- 
tween two rows of lemon, pomegranate, 
aos — bs Maa = s got as Bs , Rapa 





and magnolia trees, there were two long 
tables loaded with imported condiments of 
every kind, red-hot native sauces, and the 
necessary table implements and all the 
other articles, except the tamales, frijoles, 
and the piéces de résistance—the tantaliz- 
ing aroma from which freighted the air. 

Upon reaching this ambrosial spot the 
host was met, who, after wélcoming his 
guests and receiving the proper salutations 
in return, turned the party over to his 
major domo, who conducted it to a stxty- 
gallon reservoir of punch, the delectable 
contents of which told truthfully and 
augustly of a blend of not too dainty pro- 
portions of whisky, rum, champagne, sugar, 
lemon, ice, pineapple, orange, and banana 
slices, and the noblest berry of them all. 

For half an hour the guests moved at will 
in the immediate neighborhood of this ma- 
jestic reservoir or visited the pits where 
parts of half a dozen fat steers and as 
many select muttons were being roasted on 
improvised spits. 

At about 1 o'clock orders were issued 
“Ge seated,’ and then occurred the most 
enlivening episode of the day—the consump- 
tion of tamales, frijoles, (red beans,) tor- 
tillas, (big wheaten griddle cakes,) fric- 
assed chicken, enchilladas, barbecued beef 
and mutton, and the bulls’ heads, in about 
the order presented, accompanied by white 
and native wines and beer, and water and 
cofiee as well. 

At the proper time United States Senator 
Stephen M. White called the guests to 
order, and then followed many speeches 
in Spanish, English, and Basque. Then 
came a course of watermelons that had 
been iced over night, after which mint 
jweps were passed among those who had 
been enumerated as good stayers, and other 
speakers were trotted out. 

At a little after 5 o'clock the guests bade 
their agreeable host good-bye, and then, 
mid cheers for “ Billy’ Rowland and his 
family, there departed a happier and better 
satisfied 400" than ever Ward McAllis- 
ter enrolled amid the glamour and glitter 
of Fifth Avenue and Murray Hill. 

BEN C. TRUMAN. 


See the Race at Any Risk. 


NE of the puzzles to the officers of the 
revenue cutters during the interna- 
tional yacht races is why it is that 

persons physically unable to undergo even a 

day at sea will persist in making the effort 

and run the risk of going outside of Sandy 

Hook. 

Among the guests of the Commissioner of 
the Port on board the Gresham Saturday 
were several who ought to have been any- 
where else. It was not simply seasickness 
that troubled them, but they were suffering 
from weak hearts. Their condition was 
really serious and added to the anxieties of 
the commander, busy trying to avoid sink- 
ing the Erin, the Corsair, the Aphrodite, 
and other yachts that would get in the way. 

Three women were in the cabin in a state 
of collapse. . Friday there was another wo- 
man desperately il. The Shamrock and 
the Columbia were drifting. The sea was 
so smooth that it shone and seemed to have 
a million eyes where the sunlight teuched 
the ripples and the light reflected on the 
yachts’. sides was like will o’ the wisps at 
play. Seasickness was almost impossible, 
and yet one woman was so prostrated that 
there were serious doubts as to bringing her 
back alive. She knew that her heart was 
affected, and yet had not been able to re- 
sist the temptation to go. 

“It is a queer phase of human. nature,” 
said.one of the officers. ‘‘ We can't under- 
stand it, but it is always so. That woman 
may be here for the next race."’ 
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The Superstitious Sex 


Despite the Higher Education, Woman 


Clings to Charms and Amulets..... 
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Y some odd twist in her cerebral con- 
volutions the mind of the eternal fem- 
inine is ever given to a fixed and ceath- 

less belief in “ signs.’"’ Woman, be she 
ever so logical, ever so highly cultured-— 
though her boudoir be fairly frescoed with 
diplomas and similar proofs that she leads 
the higher intellectual life—ever falls to 
free herself of superstition. 

Babylonian tradition asserts that Semi- 
ramis, wisest and greatest of her sex, al- 
Ways suspended building operations in the 
great city she founded when a black cat, 
Egypt's sacred beast, crossed her path of 
& morning. 

Aspasia, beloved of Pericles, and crowned 


the queen of intellect of her day, had her } 


own small private superstitions. Aspasia 
girdled and garlanded herself with amulets, 
each one supposed to confer some special 
good-luck gift upon the wearer. History 
says that Zenobia, the stern-minded phi- 
losopher, and companion and peer of the 
wisest men of her century, was also ad- 
dicted to the amulet habit. 

It was not alone the wise women of a long 
buried past who hung their faith on 
“signs” and “symbols.’"’ Carolyn Hir- 
schel, che greatest woman astronomer of 
the last century, firmly believed that the 
meeting in the morning of a cross-eyed 
beggar always presaged the discovery of a 
new star. 

George Eliot also had her 
Hers was the most masculine mind 
took feminine form in intellectual 
during the Victorian period of English lit- 
erature, and yet the great author of “‘Adam 
Bede,’ ‘‘ Romola,”’ and “ Middlemarch” 
confided to the writer's mother that she 
always abandoned work on the day when 
she met a humpbacked or club-footed man. 

The late Queen Victoria cherished a num- 
ber of feminine superstitions, one of them 
to the effect that the removal of her wed- 
ding ring would be 
national calamity. Another superstition of 
the late Queen lay in her belief that a.Manx 
cat brought good luck to the royal house- 
hold. Strict orders were issued by her 
Majesty that all animals of that 
should be carefully cherished and 
for on the royal premises. Diplomacy has 
its place in the kitchen of royalty as well 
as in the Council halls and Courts of Kings, 
and tt required the greatest finesse to rid 
the Queen's househo!d of the swarms of 
tailless tabbies, which her Majesty 
have shielded and sheltered had she 
allowed her own way in the matter. 

The best loved woman in England, Lady 
Millais, wife of the great painter, and once 
wed to Ruskin, had a most peculiar super- 
stition, which she strove strenuously to im- 
press on all her friends. Lady Millais be- 
lieved that the crack of doom would sound 


superstitions. 
that 


for any one who stepped knowingly or in- | 


advertently on a crack in the pavement. 
Fearing that her own death would at once 
follow a misstep of her own, Lady Millais 
seldom allowed herself to walk further than 
from her carriage to a shop door in Lon- 
don. Her well-known superstition in this 
respect was a matter of much amusement 
to her worldwide circle of acquaintances, 
who loved to horrify and alarm her by se- 
riously assuring her that they had seen 


in the pavement during one of his rambles 
through London streets. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of our Chief 
Magistrate, is a woman given to few timid 
fears. The wife of a dashing and adventur- 
ous rough rider, the mother of a breod of 
venturesome boys, she finds time in her 
busy life for few alarms, and yet she owns, 
with an apologetic air, that the sight of a 
cross-eéyed man, especially if the warm 
blood of the Ethiopian tropics bounds 
through his veins, presages all kinds of bad 
luck in her household. 

The wife of Thomas A. Edison is a wo- 
man of more than ordinary strength of 
character and the finest possible mental 
balance, yet Mrs. Edison is no stronger 
than ‘her sex in regard to some signs and 
orens. Mrs. Edison believes thoroughly 
that if she dreams of guinea pigs at a mo- 
mént when hef sleepless lord is wrestling 
over a new invention that his mental ex- 
ertion will be utterly without avail and the 
work which occupies his brain fibre will 
positively come to naught. Mr. Edison is 
the kindest and most indulgent of hus- 
bands, yet he cannot forbear teasing his 
wife to the utmost verge of exasperation 
about her guinea pig dreams. 


The late Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe had 
a number of small superstitions, which 
were a matter of much amusement to her 
extended circle of friends. It was a well- 
known belief of the woman who wrote 
“Uncle Torm’s Cabin” that it was “ bad 
luck” to throw away a toothbrush which 
had outlived its, usefulness, Every one of 


these-useful toilet adjuncts ever ‘used by 
Mrs. Stowe was carefully preserved by her 
to the distress of her household, who ob- 
jected to her, extensivé collection of worn- 
out toothbrushes, 

Rosa Bonheur believed, with a supersti- 
tion amounting to reverence, in the effi- 
cacy of a lucky charm which she always 
carried about wer person. It consisted ot 
a small leaden image of St. Anthony of 
Padua. The patron saint of ‘all things 
lest had in Mile, Bonheur's small effigy 
one large and glowing eye of green. A 


| painter's death this odd amulet was, 
| own request, 


| carried 


\ 
| to 





i the 


gests the witches’ caldron of Macbeth. 


Europe | 


surely followed by some | 


breed | 
eared | 


' erature 


would | ... 
been | 


' sex 


| has 


fo 
te 
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emerald set directly over his 
her ‘“‘lucky St. Anthony” the as- 
pect of a benevolent Cyclop. At the great 
by her 


small 
gave 


nose 


buried with her. 
Vinnie Ream, America's first sculptress, 
always about with her a charm as 
odd and gruesome as might 
to appeal to the imaginatton of one of her 
mixed race, Miss Ream acquired 


; in her career the skull of an unborn babe, 


The odd little cranium, 
the tint 


discolored by time 


of burned ivory, was 
time to time, she 
clay, her spatula, 
little amulet. 
Amalie Kussner, 
who recently 


touched her lump of 
or her chisel to the od] 
the miniature 
married young Mr 
of this city, has as an amulet a very 
and ugly bracelet, woven of silvery 
horsechairs, each one of which came from 
mane of some sheik’s favorite Arab. 
It is a scratchy surt of bangle, but Miss 
KKussner declares that if it teaves her wrist 
while she ts painting a portrait the re- 
sult is sure to be a ghastly daub. 
Kuchne Beveridge pins her faith, 
unalterable belief, to a charm which susg- 
It 


painter, 
Coudert 
odd 


is 
and appearance a wrinkled black 
Miss Beveridge assures her friends that the 
charm which confers all sorts of govd 


luck upon her is in reality a mumified toad ; 
residence for several centurics was | 


whose 
an Egyptian tomb. 


John Oliver Hobbes, the American 
writer whose epigrams ure smart 
eynical as those of the most brilliant nov- 
elists of the opposite sex, has a childlike 
faith in a wee Hindu image, which she 
wears as a charm. A tiny effigy of the 
most hideous possible god is Mrs. Craigie's 
amulet, It has one concession to the fem- 
inine idea of beauty in that it is a very 
sparkling little monstrosity, for it is studded 
and spangled with tiny emeralds and dia- 
monds. From the gleam of this wicked 
little small god's cyes the brilliant 
thoress derived inspiration for ‘‘ The Gods 
and Some Men," the work which brought 
her in a single bound to the fore with cen- 
temporary writers of note. 


When women high in 


one 


as 


au- 


the realms of lit- 
and art abandon themselves with- 
out reserve to the sway of small 
superstitions it is not to be wondered at 
that singers and actresses who are con- 
ceded to be the most imaginative of their 
are temperamentally addicted to all 
sorts of smal belief in the efficacy of 
charms and amulets. Sarah Bernhardt's 
lucky charms are like unto the sands of the 
sen for number. She has gruesome charms 
and amulets that possess much true beauty 
well as supposed psychic power. She 
the dried eye of a mummy and an un- 
cut emerald of extraordinary size and 
beauty, both of which she considers abso- 
lutely necessary to her success when es- 
saying a new role for the first time. The 
mummy's eye is always Worn inside Mme. 
Sarah's shoe. It cannot be claimed that an 


as 


; amulet so worn can give any physical com- 


fort to the wearer; like the pilgrim’'s peas, 


| it must be a source of infinite anguish, but 
her husband carelessly tread upon a seam ; 


no logic or argument could persuade Mme, 
Sarah that success could~possibly be at- 
tained if she stepped on the stage for a 
first performance without the unseeing eye 
next her ankle. 

Signora Eleanora Duse pins her faith to a 
small copper crucifix wrought in @ Siberian 
prison by a Russian prisoner of state when 
the last century was young. Symbols of 
the Greek Church are deeply carved in the 


back of the cross and the great Italian act- | 
ress firmly believes that good luck lies in | 
the Greek hieroglyphics traced by the fet- | 


tered hands of the Russian convict on the 
symbol of his faith. 


Of course the great song birds of the 
operatic world share a belief in the efficacy 
of amulets and the deadly effect of hoodoos. 
The dressing rooms and the boudoirs of 
Impresario Grau’s singers are garlanded 
with charms and amulets. 


A more typically healthy minded group of 
girls than the young singers of the Castle 
Square Opera Company cannot be imagined, 
and yet without exception the young women 
who sing English grand opera at the Broad- 
way Theatre just now are committed to a 


religious belief in powerful Guaiities of | 


charms and amulets. 

Miss Adelaide Norwood possesses an ex- 
tensive répertoire of amulcts, one for each 
rdle she sings. 

“ Superstitious? Dear me, no! I am not 
the least bit superstitious, not the least bit 
in the world! No healthy American girl 
could possibly entertain reverence for amu- 
lets or charms. Névertheless it is a fact 
that [ should certainly fail in ‘Aida’ if I 
didn't'wear a lucky Egyptian bracelet when 
T sing that role. My success in ‘ Martha’ 
depends absolutely on a tiny gold charm in 
the shape of a spinning wheel which Mar- 
tha uses in the third act of Flotow’'s opera. 
When I sing Marguerite in ‘ Faust’ I de- 
pend for good luck on a pair of slippers 
worn by Adelina atti when that diva first 
sang the rdle of Goethe's love-lorn heroine. 
On the three occasions when I have “tried 
to sing in ‘Faust’ with the slippers which 
were made on my own last I have suf- 
fered frightfully from‘relaxed vocal cords. 
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be expected | 


early | 


always | 
beside her in her modeling room, and, from | 


white | 


with | 


a queer little amulet suggesting in size | 
bean. | 


and | 


feminine | 


6, 


| Iam not superstitious, as I said before, but 
| these things have an efficacy which I 
have proved by experience.” 
Miss Gertrude 
; that success in a new rdle 
wears, tucked inside her 
| pencil set with a topaz 
once belonged the 
| Miss Rennyson firmly 
would be her dismal portion if she essayed 
Without that little pencil to 
‘success "’ across her heart. 
Ludwig carries as 
locket once by 
singer than 
is Miss Ludwig's ideal of lyric 
Ethel Houston Du Fre 
ably the and most 
| mascot ever carried by a 


firm'y believes 
sured if sh¢ 
bodice, a gold 

This little charm 
wife of Verdi, 


Rennyson 


is as 


to and 


a new role 
| write 
Miss 


cot a 


Josephine 
small 
| famous a 


a mas- 


worn no less 
Parepa-Rosa 
excellence. 
possesses prob- 
oddest 
singer. It is no 
than a tarnished 
Miss Du Fre's 


Houston, the 


| less forbidding an amulet 
bowie knife once carried by 
famous kinsman, Gen, Sam 
Texas frontiersman. 

ISven the chorus girl—the 
|embryo star, who belongs to the Castle 
Square All-American ensemble—fills her 
| small! the common dressing table 
with guerdons of good luck. The ward- 
robe mistress who is a cynical soul con- 
temptuously a'ludes to the chorus girl's 
mascot “excess bagguge,”" but in spite 
|; of sneers and satire the Castle Square 
chorus girl clings religiously to her care- 
fully guarded mascot, which in nine cases 
out of ten an absurd little dodo bird— 
Chicago souvenir of his august majesty 
'“ King Dodo.” 


highly cultured 


space on 


as 


is 





DEACON BLIMBER REMARKS 


YSERIKE, Sept. 27.—Deacon Blimber 

kK sauntering with the Suminer 
The usual groups of idlers 

| were lounging on the 

with mere or less 


tavern stoop, talking 
animation. Said the 
Summer Boarder to Deacon Blimber: 
‘Why are all these men lying 
idle?" 
And Deacon Blimber, 
lows, replied promptly: 
‘They ain't. They’m lyin’ 


was 
Boarder 


knowing his fel- 


about fish.” 


the Deacon and the Summer 
sauntered further, the Deacon, 
talked volubly «bout things 
to which some such occasional 
were incidental: 

The way of the trans- 
sure enough. I went 
Sunday once, an’ [ got back 
everybody had been to supper, 
sliced pineapple with sugar on 


Then, as 
| Boarder 
feeling 
; in general, 
remarks 

*‘ Yes, 
| gressor 
fishin’ on 
late that 
/ an’ all the 
| it was gone.” 


good, 
as these 

Sir-ee! 

is hard, 

s0 


*.* 

in a real good book 
we would root out only 
our’n every year we'd 
while; ‘ but, massyful 
‘how terrible old the 


most on us would be!'” 
*,¢ 


at readin’ 
| t'other day that if 
' jest one fault of 
| be perfect men arter 
| goodness!’ 


was 


says I, 


“T’'ve knowed lots o' people who was 
steadfast in the faith, but I never run 
| ag'in any one whose faith was so unwaver- 
in’ as ol’ Sister Binger’s. There had been 
a long dry spell, an’ the dominie sot aside 
|a Sunday for us to come-together at 
meetin’ house pray for rain—for rain 
to come at once, an’ plenty of it. I was 
| on my way to the meetin’, an’ I see Sister 
| Binger settin’ on her stoop. 
** * Sister,’ ‘how's this? Ain't you 
goin’ to meetin’ to help pray for rain?’ 
** No, Deacon,’ says she. **T hain’t got 
no umbreller to come home with.’ There's 
| faith for you, I 


an’ 


says I, 


guess!" 
* * 
cd 


** No, 
they had music, 
the here."’ 


I hain’t never been to church where 
We only have singin’ by 
choir 
*,* 
autymobiles is playin’ 
hob with hosses an’ makin’ ‘em of not 
much account any more, but there’s some 
hosses the autymobiles won't never do 
away with, an’ you kin bet on it—the 
clothes hoss, the saw hoss, hoss radish, 
an’ the nightmare.” 

*,* 

“Tt always seemed to me, somehow, that 
the man who has seen better days would 
be more'n likely seein’ jest as good days 
now ef he had only seen better nights.” 

*,* 
ain't good to put off the doin’ o° 
things. Don't procrastinate. You better 
borrow the umbreller to-day. It mowt 
rain to-morrow, an’ then the man'd want 
it himself.” 


“They say them 





“it 


“T was surprised,” said the Summer 
Boarder, ** to see the landlord at the tavern 
refuse Uncle Si a drink on credit. Why, 
Uncle Si is one of your oldest citizens. 
He settied here more than fifty years ago, 
I hear.”’ 

“¥on;"* 
he hain't 
trouble.” 





replied Deacon Blimber, “ but 
ever done it since. That's the 


*,* 

“A soft answer may turn away wrath, 
but it seems to me there ought to be a 
heap o' satisfaction in callin’ a man a liar 
sometimes, even ef you got licked for it." 

,° 

‘How happy this world mowt ‘a’ been 

ef the apple crop had only been a failure 


in the Garden of Eden! a 
o° 


“ Yes, he left a rich legacy of good deeds, 
but I've heerd that them that’s relation to 
the deceased would have been jest as well 
pleased ef he'd ‘a’ left a little bundle o' 
good mortgages along with ‘em.” 


“it's a hard thing for a man to have to 
stump along through the world with only 
one ‘leg, ‘but, after all, he don't have but 
one foot to git corns on.” 

7° 

“ Whenever you see a boy that’s got to 
be twelve years’ old an’ has yaller curls 
a foot-tong, you kin make up your mind 
it’'s-a safe bet that his pap don't have mix}. 
‘gay in runnin’ things around that house." 


awe-inspiring | 


the | 


believes that failure | 


who | 
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ia 


my fire late 
ight, I 


one stormy 
startled by 
door, and, 
entered one wyo 
hearth from # 
ged in a whirlicg 
carth 
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How Heydock Vanished, 
A® a knoe! 


sat before 
king at the 
when I ned it, there 


for shelter at 


was 
outer 
opm 
aske a 


Snow 


my 
which 
the 
said 


and sleet 
blizzard 


The 


igainst 
stranger his 
but L have 
th it was ass 
wus nu 
ed 
stood, rubbing 
the glowing embers 
ing at with 
glittering cyes. 
lated his 
dark and 


name was George 


dock, reason since to be- 
tmed 
being, and | was much 
personality, 
his lean’ hands before 
of the grate, and guz- 
large, cadaverous, and 
bit by bit, he re- 
me. His history was 
mysterious, he had roamed the 
by-ways of life, and, like many of his 
kind, did not hold himself accountable for 
the results of his wayward conduct. While 
he talked I sat and listened, spellbound 
and fascinated by his presence. On the 
morrow I to remain and dil- 
vide quarters in common 
me. 

He was a 
told me 


He 
impress 


he 


strang 


by his unusual vs 


me his 
Slowly, 


story to 


begged him 


my humble 
reticent fel'ow, yet at times 
much, but there were always gaps 
in his past which | did not understand, 
nor did he explain them. Therefore I tock 
him as he was, with all his imperfections 
thick him. An invis bond had 
sprung up between us, and he became my 
constant companion. 


One day, just after | had begun to com- 
prehend my extraordinary friend, and had 
grown much attached to him, he suddenly 
disappeared. Naturally | was worried and 
anxious, although he had somewhat fore- 
warned me in regard to his eccentric and 
bohemian ways. However, 1 had done all 
{ could for his welfare, and as he was full 
grown, he would have to travel on his own 
responsibility. [ was much surprised at the 
end of the week when one morning he came 
in on me, without a word of explanation, 
and again took up his abode in my lodgings. 
It was useless to question him, for I got no 
response. I acknowledge | was much hurt 
by the whole procceding, but as I had an 
utterly unknown quantity to deal with, 
{ mude up my mind to grin and bear it ia 
silence. 


upon sible 


But Heydock 
days for the 
the scene. 


was restless, and in a few 
he vanished from 
I watched and waited patient!y 
for his return, but as days lengthened into 
weeks, and no word came, [ began to think 
he would never darken my doors again. 
But I was mistaken; just he had done 
before, he turned up when I least expected 
him, and without apology for his lone 


sence, 


second time 


as 
ub- 
These became more 
and when I asked him 
been, he replied, ‘‘ Boston,"’ 
or ‘ Philadelphia,” the 
and this was all the satis- 
I could obtain. His stays varied in 
length from day to months; then he 
would come back to me, with his clothing 
torn, his entire appearance jaded and 
like a bird of passage after a 
voyage. He rested beneath my 
sometimes an hour, sometimes a few 
before he started on a fresh pilgrim- 


mysterious absences 
and more frequent, 
where he had 
‘New York,” 
might be, 
faction 


as 
case 


one 


de- 
pressed, 
stormy 
roof, 
days, 
age. 

Poor Heydock! I came 
that sooner or later he would return to: me 
for comfort, for the world treated ‘nim 
and did not condone his faults as I 
did. There were persons who brutally ex- 
pressed their opinion of him, and did not 
hesitate to show their disapproval of his 
very presence, 

{ think at last even his feelings were 
hurt, for he quit his wanderings after a 
time and remained quietly with me, know- 
ing how deeply I was attached to Him. 

One morning, after he had reformed his 
ways, I sent him out to visit a newspaper 
office, and watched him from my window 
as he stood the street corner nearest 
our lodgings. Presently a man came along 
whom I knew at once was one of Heydock’'s 
old acquaintances. I felt assured that if 
the two met they would go off together. 
Like a flash I remembered Heydock had 
no money with him. I had always been 
obliged to furnish him with funds, as he 
had never made a cent since I had known 
him, so I snatched my hat and ran out, 
but was not in time. The two had disap- 
peared down the street, and I could not 
overtake them. 

I returned to my quarters much depressed. 
A kind of presentiment came over me that 
I had-seen the last of Heydock. If he did 
not come back, of course there was the 
hope that I might get some word from 
him as to his future, but I considered this 
chance a despairing one. 

Heartsore, [I wearily waited days, weeks, 
months. Then I wrote to where I thought, 
most probably, news covld be gotten of him. 
But there was no answer. Finally I was 
compelled to give up all hope and acknowl- 
edge him lost. 

As he came in, so did he go out, 
vast, mysterious world beyond. Poor fel- 
low! 1 was his only friend. I loved him 
for his faults, and I, in a minute of absent- 
mindedness, failed to attach return postage 
to him, on that memorable morning, when 
he went away with the postman. 

And thus, in an editor's scrap basket, 
George Heydock vanished from the earth, 

LILLATL McLANDBURGLI WILSON, 


to feel certain 


on 


into the 


A Grain That Hac Never Been Cornered 
First Broker (musiug!y)—We have had 
wheat and corn and hay corners, but the 
is one grain that has never been cornered, 
Second Broker—Pshaw! There is ro grain 
you can mention that has not been cor- 
nered. 
First Broker=Yes, 
Second Broker#1y) has 
loéens of times. » 
First Broker--Not my: kind-"' Wiid oats.” 


there Is, Oates, 
been cornered 


















































































































WERK of triumph is in store for the 
golf girls. The coming week will wit- 
ness the biggest tournament of the 
year for their sex—the contest for the ama- 
teur champicnship of the United States. 
The event will be played on the links of the 
Baltusrol Golf Club, at Short Hills, N. J. 
It will open on Tuesday morning with the 
usual eighteen-hole qualifying round, from 
which the leading sixteen players will be 
picked to continue the struggle for cham- 
pionship honors at match play, one round 
being played each day, which will bring the 
final match on Saturday. In addition to 
the championship rounds, the club has of- 
fered several extra prizes for mixed four- 
somes, driving and putting competitions, 
and other features of the game for exhibit- 
ing golf skill. So the players who are 
forced to drop out on the first day will 
have plenty of entertainment on the links, 
and if they cannot try for the champion- 
ship cup they may play for other trophies 
as a souvenir of the National tourney. 
Mere than eighty women from all parts 
of the country have entered for the event 
and there will be practically no golf débu- 
tantes among them. All have played the 
game with more or less regularity and 
scores have monumental reputations on 
their home links. There are seventeen more 
entries than last year, when the champion- 
ship was played on the Shinnecock links, at 
Southampton, and four more than the high- 
est previous number (seventy-eight) at Phil- 
adelphia in 1899. The club representation 
is also more widely distributed this year 
than ever, the elghty-two contestants rep- 
resenting forty clubs, extending all the 
way from Boston to Chicago. State, city, 
and club champions are in the list, which 
includes practically all the golfing stars 
among the fair sex. Every one of the fort- 
unates who have ever held the golf cham- 
pionship of the United States will be a 
player, and, in addition, the title holders 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago will make a bid for higher honors. 
The present national champion is Miss 
Frances C. Griscom, and she also holds 
the local honors in her native city of Phila- 
delpbia. Miss Ruth Underhill of the Nassau 
Country Club at Glen Cove held the honor 
the year before, and for the three preced- 
ing years Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the brilliant 
young golfer from the Shinnecock Club, 
was the peer of her sex. A strong favor- 
ite of many in the New York metropolitan 
district will be Miss Genevieve Hecker, 
now holding for the second year the local 


championship. Miss Margaret Curtis, the 
Boston champion, and Miss Bessie An- 
thony, who has recently won for the sec- 
ond time the women’s championship of 
Chicago and the West, are also to be 
players. 


As the present holder of the champion- 
ship Miss Griscom deserves first mention. 
Her game is said to have improved over 
last year, as she has been taking lessons 
during the Summer on the North Berwick 
links in Scotland, from the professional, 
Ben Sayres. Sayres perfected her iron 
shots two years ago, the weakest part 
of her game. As a supremely steady play- 
er she is wnequaied, and to a champion- 
ship aspirant that is worth several strokes 
in the long run, Miss Griscom has been 
a consistent player ever since she first 
appeared in a national championship at 
Morris County in 1896, when the Cox Tro- 
phy, which is the championship emblem, 
was first played for under the auspices 
of the United States Golf Association. She 
qualified then, tying for second place 
with Mrs. William Shippen at 102, but was 
beaten in the next round by Miss Cora 
Oliver of Albany by 8 up and 6 to play. 
In 1897 she was more successful, reaching 
the semi-final round, but was then put out 
by Miss N. C. Sargent of Boston. In 
1898 she again lasted to the semi-final 
round, but met defeat by Miss Maude K. 
Wetmore, the Newport golfer, by 3 up and 
3 to play. The following year at Philadel- 
phia stood gecond in the qualifying 
round, but was unexpectedly beaten in 
the first match play round by Miss Elsie 
Cassatt by 3 up and 2 to play. Last year 
at Shinnecock she made her most brilliant 
showing. In the opening round she was only 
two strokes behind Miss Hoyt, who won 
the gold medal for the low score prize, with 
94 strokes, and then she defeated, suc- 
cessively, Mrs. Edward A. Manice, the 
Lenox champion; Mrs. N. Pendleton Rog- 
ers of Plainfield, Miss Eunice Terry of 
Ardsley, and then Miss Margaret Curtis in 
the final round by 6 up and 5 to play. 
That was the highest figure “at which a 
national championship has ever been won. 
The sensation of the tournament was the 
semi-final round, when Miss Griscom beat 
Miss Terry on the nineteenth green and 
Miss Curtis had to play twenty holes before 
she could triumph over Miss Hoyt. 
four players all received medals from the 
United States Golf Association. They are all 
to play again this week. Immediately after 
the championship last year, Miss Griscom 
won the women's open tournament at Bal- 
tusrel, again beating Miss Curtis and also 
Miss Hoyt. Later won the Philadel- 
phia championship, and met her first de- 
feat of the year in the Philadelphia and 
New York team match, when Miss Gene- 
vieve Hecker vanquished the champion by 
two holes, 
Miss Ruth 
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Records of Those who will Play 
in the Week's Tournament. 
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Philadelphia when the event was held at 
the Country Club there in 1899, She beat 
in the final round Mrs. Caleb F. Fox of 
Philadelphia by 2 up and 1 to play. She 
was runner-up to Miss Hecker two years 
ago for the metropolitan championship. 
Her style is not so good as many of the 
other players, and she is what would be 
called a “freak” putter, using a double- 
faced putter, which she swings pendulum- 
like in front of her. 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, however, has the 
mest remarkable golf reputation among 
American women. She has played in all 
five-champlionship contests, three of which 
she won outright, and has never been beat- 
en for low-score honors in the qualifying 
round. Every medal offered by the Na- 
tional Association for that honor has gone 
into her possession, and her scores have 
been notably low. They have been: 95, at 
Morris County, in 1896; 108, at Essex Coun- 
ty, near Boston; 92, at Ardsley; 97, at Phil- 
adelphia, and 94 last year at Shinnecock. 
Only once did she run over 100, and that 
was due to a rainy day when the qualify- 
ing round was played. Miss Hoyt was 
barely sixteen when she flashed into first 
rank at Morris County in 1896, beating a 
finished opponent, Miss Arthur B. Turn- 
ure. The following year she met Miss N. 
C. Sargent of Boston, and beat her by 3 
up and 2 to play. At Ardsley, in 1898, she 
beat Miss Wetmore by 5 up and 8 to play. 
That gave her an uninterrupted series of 
championship victories for three years. 
Somewhat of a sensation, therefore, was 
occasioned in 1899 at Philadelphia when 
Mrs. Caleb F. Fox beat her in the first 
round by 3 up and 2 to play, and last year 
she only lost after a twenty-hole game 
with Miss Curtis. Miss Hoyt is one of the 
steadiest and easiest players in the coun- 
try. She gets a strong three-quarter swing 
on the drive, is in complete control of her 
club, and follows through well. In this 
respect she differs somewhat from Miss 
Griscom, as the latter takes a full swing, 
but fails to’ follow through well, and gen- 
erally makes an ungainly finish. Of late 
years Miss Hoyt has not been so prominent 
on the links, but she has kept in good prac- 
tice on the links at Shinnecock. 


Since winning the metropolitan cham- 
pionship for the second year, last Spring at 
Nassau, Miss Genevieve Hecker has loomed 
up prominently as a National victor. She 
is now playing from the Essex County 
Club of Orange, N. J., and has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the longest drivers 
in the country. She learned the game 
three’ years ago on the Wee Burn Club 
and last year 


links at Noroton, Conn., 

was champion of the club. A full, free 

swing is the feature of her game, and 
She 


she shows confidence in every shot. 
first played in the National championship 
at Philadelphia in 1899, and qualified, but 
was beaten in the first match play round 
by Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, Last year 
she survived to the second round, when 
Miss Terry put her out by 2 up and 1 
to play. She beat Mrs. Ashmore for the 
metropolitan championship at Nassau this 
year by one hole and one stroke. She 
has been playing No. 1 on the Essex Coun- 
ty team this season, and her presence there 
has contributed to its present leading posi- 
tion for the team championship of the 
metropolitan district. Miss Hecker is 
partial to the new rubber-filled golf ball, 
and she will use it this week 

Miss Eunice Terry, who was one of the 
semi-finalists last year, has been playing 
for several years, and has held the cham- 
pionship of the Ardsley Club. She is one 
of the most graceful players among women 
golfers. She is a daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Roderick Terry, and has been playing 
this Summer on both the Ardsley and 
Newport courses. She enters from Ardsley, 
and her companion from that club will 
be Miss F. Louise Vanderhoef, an Ardsley 
champion for three years and a holder 
of similar honors for several seasons at 
Monmouth Beach. 


Miss Maude K. Wetmore will be the only 
Newport representative. She was runner- 
up for National honors in 1898 at Ardsley, 
but did not compete last season, Hard 
practice at Newport all Summer has 
strengthened her game, and she may be 
looked for in the qualifying class. 

Baitusrol and Morris County are both 
well represented, as they always are in 
local events. Baltusrol has the largest 
number of individual entries, seven, in- 
cluding Mrs. N. P. Rogers, who qualified 
last year, and Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan, 
one of the best left-handed golfers in the 
country. Several well-known faces will 
appear from Morristown, including Miss 
Elsa Hurlbut, Miss Anna E. Kip, a Morris 
County champion, but who has never yet 
taken part in .a National tourney; Mrs. 
William Shippen, who has never missed 
a big championship, and was one of the 
first Morristown women to take up golf; 
Miss Jane Swords and Miss Cornelia G. 
Wills. Other prominent local players will 
be Miss Grace Fargo from Seabright; Miss 
Georgianna M. Bishop, champion of the 
Brooklawn Club at Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss 
Elizabeth Goffe of Essex County, Miss 
Ruth Badgeley of Staten Island, and Miss 
Marie A. Charles of Wee Burn. 

New England has sent its best golfing 
talent to Baltusrol and the contingent is 


ene 


ous 
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sure to make somé impression upon the 
tournament. Miss Margaret Curtis, the 
runner-up last year, stands at the top, and 
her Boston friends have picked her to win. 
She won the Boston women’s champion- 
ship in the Spring, beating the former 
holder, Misg Grace Keyes, by 7 up and 6 
to play. In previous rounds she van- 
quished Miss Pauline Mackay and Miss 
Mollie B, Adams after nineteen and twenty 
hole games, respectively. Miss Mackay, 
however, made a new record for the 
Brookline course of 98 strokes, the bogey 
being 101. She and Miss Adams will be 
among the starters this week. Mrs. 
Manice, the Lenox and Pittsfield cham- 
pion, will be in the field again, and Miss 
Charlotte R. Barnes will accompany her as 
a Lenox representative. 

Philadelphia will be represented by 
eighteen players from four clubs, the most 
prominent, next to Miss Griscom, being 
Mrs, Frank R, Shattuck, champion of 
Cape May; Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Miss Sophie 
Starr, Mrs. Henry Toulmin, Mrs. W. M. 
Gorham, Miss Edith Burt, and Miss Flor- 
ence Neely. 


Miss Bessie Anthony Is assuredly the 
strongest contestant that comes out of the 
West. No Easterner, however, will admit 
that she is yet the equal of our ablest ex- 
ponents in the game and her first appear- 
ance in a National championship last year 
at Shinnecock was not favorable to her. 
She was barely seventeen then, but al- 
though she held the Western championship 
honors, she failed to qualify, yet in some 
of the special matches she showed that 
she knew how to play good golf. She ad- 
mitted that she was nervous in the 
presence of so many crack players. In 
fact, her victory of the Western honors 
was as much a surprise to her as it was to 
Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, whom 
she defeated in the final round. By a 
singular coincidence, Miss Anthony won 
the honor for the second year less than 
two weeks ago by defeating the same op- 
ponent, Miss Anthony won by 3 up and 1 
to play, and during the event, which was 
held on the links of the Onwentsia Golf 
Club, near Chicago, she made a new wo- 
man’s record for the course of 91 strokes. 
Miss Anthony also won the Exmoor Cup 
for women in August. Her game has 
broadened out immensely since.a year ago 
and her steadiness is liable to make her a 
dangerous opponent. She 
expected to get a place in the qualifying 
set. 

Next to Miss Anthony in Western golf 
prowess comes Miss J. Anna Carpenter. 
Her name has been familiar to Chicago 
golfers for nearly five years, for she began 
playing when barely twelve years of age 
and has a reputation for steadiness and 
nerve in pulling out of a tight match. Sne 
made an excellent showing in the recent 
Western championship, making the low 
score of 96 in the opening round, beating 
Miss Anthony by four strokes, but in the 
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semi-final round she fell down 
Taylor. Early in August Miss Carpenter 
beat Miss Anthony by two holes in the 
semi-final round for the Glen View Cup, 
and then beat Mrs. Wallace De Wolf for 
ultimate possession of the trophy. The 
latter created a surprise last June by beat- 
ing the Western champion, so it will be 
seen that all of the Westerners have had 
their share of ups and downs, 

Miss Elizabeth Congdon also enters ‘rom 
Miss Anthony's club, Glen View. She rot 
a place in the Western women’s champions 
ship. The other two Westerners—Mrs. Rob- 
ert P. Nevin, Jr., and Mrs, Elliott Rod- 
gers, from the Edgewcrth Club—are not 
well known in the golfing world. Mrs. 
Taylor did not enter. 

The honor of Cincinrati will be upheld 
by Miss Lucy Herron and Miss Ethel Bur- 
net. Miss Herron has played in the last 
four National tournaments, and is a player 
of grace and ease. She has been playing 
all Summer at Watch Hill, and won the 
Greene Cup there, which is practically 
equivalent to the championship. Miss Bur- 
net will be one of the new faces in the 
match, but she brings a creditable Western 
reputation with her, 


Baltusrol has always been a popular club 
with the women players. The course is 
thoroughly familiar to all of the local 
women, as well as to the Philadelphians, 
and most of the Bostonians. The women's 
eagerness to play over a long course, dem- 
onstrated so clearly last season at Shinne- 
cock, will be in evidence again. The actual 
playing distance of the regular Baltusrol 
course is 5,070 yards. Only 90 yards have 
been clipped from these figures, so the 
fair players will go over a course 5,880 
yards in length. To accomplish this task 
successfully during the week means that 
one must possess good health and athletic 
strength. Figured down to miles, it means 
a tramp of nearly three and one-half miles 
for each round, and as many of the come 
petitors will play in the extra matches are 
ranged by the club, some of the merry 
golfers will walk fully seven to eight miles 
a day and not complain about it, either, 
No game in the world but golf would show 
such readiness on the part of women to 
indulge in such extensive exercise. 

Many of the fair aspirants for high hon- 
ors will live at the clubhouse, and a large 
party from Philadelphia will be chaper- 
oned by Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Gorham, and Mrs. 
Toulmin. A number of house parties will 
be given by the residents of the immediate 
vicinity and by Morristown and Madison 
cottagers. The Baltusrol Club will give a 
golf tea on the afternoon of Tuesday, and 
the stern requirements of golf will by ne 
means usurp every minute of the week te 
the exclusion of social delights. The club 
has made arrangements to entertain all 
who care to witness the play, and the 
“gallery ’ will undoubtedly be the large 
est ever seen at a National women’s toure 
nament. FRANK W. CRANE. 





“BARBARIAN” BROWN’S SILVER BRICK. 





66] DIDN'T think you were so easy.” 
| “ Easy?" 

“Yes, easy; and pretty near the 
limit, at that. How did it happen, anyhow? 
Who worked the game?”’ 

It was Proprietor Caddagan of the Hoff- 
man House who made the accusation of 
“ easy,’’ and “ Barbarian”’’ Brown was the 
man who stood up against the counter tak- 
ing issue. ' 

‘*T never supposed that you could be done 
on an old game like that. How did they 
work it, anyhow? Come, now, ‘fess up.” 

‘* Maybe I will if you tell me just what 
you're driving at,’’ remarked Brown, lazily. 

“ Why, that silver brick you had me put 
in the safe so carefully the other day.” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“What of it? Why, it’s lead, that’s all. 
Just common, ordinary, every-day lead.” 

‘““Oh, you’re kiddin’—that’s the racket, 
eh?”’ 

Caddagan’s face reflected the seriousness 
of his mood. ‘No, I'm not kidding,” he 
said, “and it’s no joke. Brown, you've 
been bunkoed—gold-bricked with a phoney 
—a lead one, sure as shootin’,” 

“Now, see here,’’ answered Brown, who 
was beginning to get red in the face, ‘‘ what 
do you take me for, anyhow. That brick 
was sent to me from my mine in Idaho and 
it’s all right. And I’ve got a thousand dol- 
jars here that says so. Are you looking for 
a bet?” 

The old guard that makes its headquar- 
ters at the Hoffman House had slowly 
gathered about, and Brown's offer appeared 
convincing. But Caddagan only smiled. 

‘Why, I don't want to separate you from 
your money,” he said, ‘at least not on a 
sure thing like that.” 

“What have you been smoking?” now 
asked Brown, with an assumed air of sym- 
pathetic interest. ‘‘ Nothing, eh? Well, 
then you're crazy. Stark, raging lunatic. I 
guess we'll have to send for an alienist to 
pass on your case. Say, do you know what 
this is?’’ and Brown produced a silver dol- 
lar and held it up. 

“That's silver, but your brick is lead. 
You're so dead sure, now, I'll not take your 
thousand dollars—but I'll bet you the sup- 
per for the crowd that it’s lead. And, 
whats more, I'll not make the bet until 
you've looked at the brick itself.’ 

Caddagan went to the safe, got out an 
oblong package wrapped in heavy manila 
paper, and passed it over. Brown uncov- 
ered the shining brick and glanced sorrow- 
fully at the hotel man. 

‘Too bad,"’ he muttered. ‘I'm sorry for 
you, Caddagan. The bet goes."’ 

“ All right,”’ reiterated Caddagan. ‘‘ May- 
be I'll not be the one you'll sympathize 
with by and bye.”’ 

Then, followed by the rest of the “* gang,”’ 
Caddagan and Brown made their way to 


the assay office. The man in charge was 
asked to bore a hole in the brick to reveal 
its genuineness. He took a punch and mal- 
let, made one quick drive at the brick, and 
the slight blow of the mallet sent the sharp 
little instrument clean through to the other 
side. 

Caddagan stood by expectantly. Brown 
smiled the smile of a man who knows 
that he has caught a “ sucker,” and the 
rest of the crowd wore expressions of 
pleasurable anticipation. 

“It's lead,’’ said the assayer. 

“What!” shouted Brown. 

“TI told you so,” said Caddagan. 

But not until he had himself used the 
little punch was Brown convinced. Then 
his face was a study. 

“I'm up against it,"" he muttered, “ but 
somebody'll go to jail for sending me this 
brick.’’ Then he lapsed into silence. 

A-few Hours later Brown, at the head of 
the table, was ordering the best in the 
house for the whole party, and it would 
have taken a good-sized silver brick te 
pay for the spread that he set up as a re- 
sult of his wager. Under the mellowing 
influence of the cup the mine owner be- 
came his jolly self again, hut every now 
and then he would lean over and whisper 
to the man next to him, “ Somebody will 
go to jall.”’ 

Then the impromptu toasts began, 
it came to Caddagan’s turn. 

In a few brief words he retailed how he 
and Col. John F. Gaynor had fixed the 
whole thing up on Brown by substituting 


and 


a bogus brick in the safe for the mine 
owner's real one. 
And when a bell boy came in with the 


real brick that Caddagan sent for as a 
climax to his story, Brown ordered just 
one more bottle for each man in the crowd. 


In the Dispensary. 


Ear Doctor—I think I can find the trouble 
in your ear in a very short time. Now, 
then—do you hear this watch tick? 

Woman Patient—No, doctor. 

Doctor, (holding the watch closer to her 
ear)—Now do you hear it tick? 

Patient—Not yet, doctor. . 

Doctor, (holding it right against the ear) 
But now you hear it tick? 

Patient—Not a tick, doctor. 

Doctor—Why, then you must be stone 
deaf and can’t understand a word I'm say- 
ing—(ooking at the watch,)—Thunder—I 
beg your pardon—lI forgot to wind it! 





Two Questions of the Day. 


Fifth Avenue—What shall I have for din- 
ner to-day? 

Tenement District—Shall I have any dine 
ner to-day? 






























LITTLE STORIES 


Pity the Poor Alderman ! 


T falls to the lot of public officials at 
times to represent the wishes of pecu- 
liar constituents. A voter wants a favor 

from the City Government, and he finds 
the Alderman of his district or the Council- 
man. It may be to ask for the privilege to 
occupy the streets with advertising wagons, 
to have a permit issued for a newsstand or 
the right to put up a storm door or an awn- 
ing post. All these trivial matters must be 
looked after carefully, and a favor not at- 
tended to means that disagreeable stories 
will be circulated in the district. Said 
James H. McInnes, the Alderman who rep- 
resents the Eighteenth District of Brook- 
lyn: 

“TI have the Kings County Penitentiary, 
four cemeteries, three orphan a’ylums, the 
Contagious Diseases Hospital, the Flatbush 
Insane Asylum, the County Poorhouse, Ber- 
gen Beach, Barren Island, Canarsie, and 
Vanderveer Park to look after. 

“ What favors do I do? My job is worth 
$1,000 a year, and if I did not have another 
business I would be kept busy all Winter 
eating snowballs. You have heard that 
nursery song, ‘That's the way the money 
g0es—Pop! goes the weasel.’ 

“First a soubrette from Bergen Beach 
will want a license from Mayor Van Wyck 
to perform on the stage. She is too young 
to go on without a permit. Then, my door 
bell is rung by a man from the observation 
department of the Flatbush Asylum, who 
calls to tell the Alderman of the district 
that he is not crazy, but only has queer feel- 
ings once in a while. Of course, such visit- 
ors are very quieting to the nerves of the 
women folk in*the house. Next, a family a 
member of which has scarlet fever or some 
contagious disease will come to have my in- 
fluence used with the Health Department to 
let the patient out of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Hospital prior to the time allowed by 
the doctors. Such callers, especially those 
who have had smallpox in their houses, are 
always welcomed to my parlors. 


“Say, the number of innocent people con- 
fined in the Kings County Penitentiary is 
astounding. Every woman who has a son 
convicted of theft is sure that * Johnny,’ 
* Mike,’ or ‘Tim’ did not steal and that it 
was alla mistake. They want their neople 
released at short notice and become indig- 
nant when their erring offspring have to 
serve out the term. Many sad cases are 
brought to my door. Pvor men want ar- 
rangements made so*that they can have 
their children buried very cheaply in one of 
the cemeteries. In my district there are 
also homes of rich people. They want small 
parks established, streets macadamized, 
new water mains laid, or other improve- 
ments, the first move for which must be 
made by the Alderman of the district.”’ 


When Wallack Sailed His Yacht. 


GOOD host, whether at his pretty 
A little cottage called The Hat, at Long 
oranch, or on board ship, when he 
owned the cup-defending schooner Magic, 
or on the likewise cup defender Columbia, 
Lester Wallack was a man with many 
friends. He was enthusiastic in everything. 
When his owner's signal flew from the Co- 
lumbia he was proud of the boat, put up a 
Wallack cup, to be sailed for, and his near- 
est rival in the regatta was the Madeline. 
With all his equanimity of temper, Wal- 


lack was restless under defeat; nothing an- 
noyed him more than the petering out of 


the wind, and a drifting match, with the 
smaller boats catching a handful of breeze 
and time allowance eating up the chance of 
victory. Even the pleasant “ next time, 
Governor,’ from his nearest friends was 
no consolation. 

With a good breeze, and leading the 
fleet, and with a jolly party aboard ship, 
he was having the world to himself on a 
bright day in June. The Madeline and the 
Columbia were “ having it out in earnest” 
around the lightship, but before Sandy 
Hook was reached the wind died out—mak- 
ing a drifting race, if any, and the boats 
were bunched up. Weatherwise friends 
tried to comfort Wallack when some of the 
little boats drifted past, and the Madeline 
caught the coming breeze and began to 
walk away with it. 

Then the Columbia got it, and Comstock, 
the sailing master, put her to it; she began 
the homestretch well, 
happy again. The watchful steward served 
the wine, and when the anchors dropped 
off Owl's Head with Columbia ahead, Wal- 
lack awaited decision from the committee 
boat with confidence and pleasure. Lunch- 
eor in the preity cabin was interrupted by 
the announcement, “Gig coming along- 
side, Sir!’ from Comstock. 

On deck in an Instant, and saluting at 
the gangway with the air of a conqueror, 
Wallack took the message: 

“Lest, by twenty seconds, on t'ue al- 
lowance! "’ 

There was a ring of determination, and 
then, a little tremble in the Wallack voice 
as he replied: 

“Thank you—thank you—very much!” 
As he re-entered the cabin his guests 
were standing to receive him. He said 
nothing, carefully placed his cap upon a 
side cushton, motioned the steward to fill 
all the glasses, and then, in the musical 
voice that the public knew so well, said: 

“A toast, gentlemen! To the Columbia! 
And a curse to time allowance!” 

A hearty “ Yes!" came from all, and as 


and Wallack was’ 








the guests seated, he said, 
slowly: 

* Good friends, good wine, good breezes, 
and good ship. There's happiness in all— 
but the Columbia races no more while she 


belongs to me!’’ And she never did. 


were again 


This Ram Almost Talks. 


N the Chilean training ship Jeneral 
O Baquedano, now at New York, with 
a score or more of cadets from the 
Chilean Naval Academy at Valparaiso, 
there are two pets that are favorites with 
every man, from the Captain commanding 
to the little boy who runs his errands. One 
of these pets is a rather peculiar looking 
specimen of the sheep family, named Bar- 
tolo, while the other, a great Newfound- 
land dog, is known as Halifax, in honor of 
the city, a number of whose citizens pre- 
sented him to the ship. 

While Halifax is about as smart a dog 
as one is apt to run across, being profi- 
cient in most of the tricks common to 
‘naval canine,”’ it is in Bartolo, the won- 
derful little, bluish-white-coated ram, that 
the officers, cadets, and sailors on the 
Baquedano take the most pride. 

Bartolo is as yet some weeks behind the 
one-year mark in age, but in every other 
sense he is much older. He has his own 
stateroom, a tiny box affair, located in an 
obscure corner of the seamen’s apartment. 
The only time he is ever off duty is be- 
tween taps and reveille. . 

This intelligent ram knows everybody on 
the ship by name, though, of course, he 
cannot speak a word of any civilized 
tongue, but he can bleat a nearly perfect 
imitation of the first syllable of the ship's 
name, and this is considered a wonderful 
performance by the jolly men and boys on 
board. When the guns are in action, Bar- 
tolo loses no time in retiring to his own 
quarters below deck, and it would take a 
derrick to pull him out again before the 
command of “ Cease firing” is given, and 
then in the loudest voice possible of one 
of the officers, for Bartolo knows the 
voice of every man on the Baquedano who 
by right of rank is entitled to give that 
command. When the guns are not in ac- 
tion, and the cadets and others on the 
ship are rollicking, the little animal is in 
greatest glee. He will then, when the prop- 
er sign or word is given, go through some 
quaint imitations of the naval drill, such 
as a quick step, or a “ stand at attention,” 
and, though it takes an expert to see the 
motion, he is nevertheless proficient. As a 
result, he is now a regularly enrolled 
member of the ship’s company. 

Bartolo will not chew tobacco nor drink 
beer, though several futile attempts to 
cultivate his tastes in that direction have 
been made. Soup, with a good proportion 
of chili sauce thrown in, is to him a su- 
preme delight. Cake is another favorite 
morsel, as is a kind of pudding that in 
appearance and taste is said to be a cross 
between the regulation ‘“cottage’’ affair 
and the sticky tapioca. 

When the Jeneral Baquedano next visits 
this port, as those on board expect she 
will some months hence, Bartolo will then 
be, should good health be spared him, a 
full-grown ram, und, so far as intelligence 
is concerned, say those on board, the 
brightest sheep that ever nibbled grass in 
a pasture or gamboled aboard a ship. 


Out of the East. 


WALK along South Street seldom fails 
to repay the careful observer, for, 
while he will not see there ships of 


remarkable size, the things which come out 
of their holds dften include many commo- 


dities, which he has never before seen, and 
not infrequently some of which he has not 
heard. 

Nearly all of the China ships, so called. 
now dock at the new piers recently put up 
by the city at the foot of Market and Rut- 
gers Street. One of these, the steamer 
Lowther Castle, lay alongside of the Mar- 
ket Street pier all of last week. Chests of 
tea, stacked up to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and large bundles of bamboo, 
showed clearly enough from what quarter 
of the globe she had come. Out of her for- 
ward hold the derricks were hoisting 
“pigs ” of a white metal that looked almost 
like the bars of silver bullion which one 
sometimes sees being taken out of the Sub- 
Treasury. 

“What is that?” ventured a curious by- 
stander. 

“Tin—pure block, tin,"’ replied the Cus- 
tom House Inspector, who was busy count- 
ing the “ pigs,’ superintending the weigh- 
ing of them, and making a curious-looking 
hieroglyph on each one.to denote that it 
had passed through his hands. 

“All of this tin has come from Straits 
Settlements,”” he added in response to an“ 
other question. “ Each one of these bars 
weighs from 120 to M40 pounds, and is 
worth from $23 to $25. The tin which you 
see piled up here within ten or fifteen feet 
of you is worth $6,000 or $8,000, and it is 
no unusual thing tor one of these ships to 
bring in a& part of its cargo $150,000 of the 
white metal.’’ 

A jlittle further out on the pler was a 
huge pile of peculiar bags made, of course, 
of fibre, containing a substance of a dark- 
brown color and of soft, gummy consisten- 
cy, so that it had oozed out through cracks 
in the bags and made a very uninviting- 
looking mess. Here, too, was one of Uncle 
Sam's agents, with blue coat and brass 
buttons, officiating at a large scales upon 


which four or five of the big sticky bundies 
were placed at once. 

‘Crude rubber? "’ ventured the inquisitive 
looker-on., 

*“No,"’ replied the official. ‘ Poor guess- 
er. That's gambier. Never hear of that 
stuff? Well, gambier contains a great deal 
of tannin and is used for tanning leather. 
It is obtained from a vine that grows on 
the Malay Peninsula, and the ship took all 
of this aboard at Singapore. It's worth 
from 5 to 7 cents a pound, and one of these 
bags contains about 200 pounds. Very little 
of it stays in this city, much of it being re- 
loaded on lighters right here at this pier, 
taken around to Jersey City, and shipped 
by rail to various tanneries throughout the 
country. 

“ That stuff over there in the funny-look- 
ing boxes? That's gum arabic, not from 
Arabia, but from Borneo and some of the 
neighboring’ islands. That goes into vari- 
ous sorts of sticking preparations and into 
some kinds of varnish. 

“Great lot o' things comes in the China 
ships,”” he added, as the inquisitive man 
turned to walk away. ‘‘ Come around when 
the next one comes in and you can have 
some more surprises." 


How He Spotted the Operators. 
66 HERE has been one great advantage 
Tt gained in the formation of the 
New York Realty Corporation,” 

said a well-known real estate broker the 
other day, “‘and that is that it now 
possible to find Flake and Dowling. When 
these two men, who are known far 
wide as among the largest and most suc- 
cessful real estate operators in the city, 
were dealing for their own accounts, they 
never had an office. Some days, when vig 
properties were being offered they would 
wander into the auction room at noon. 
They usually received their mail at tne 
office of a prominent broker, and you 


is 


| might catch them there along late in the 
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afternoon. The Colonial Club frequently 
found them among its evening callers. But 
it was all a matter of chance if you suc- 
ceeded in finding them at any of these 
places.” 

The story is told of the newspaper report- 
er who was sent down to “ cover” real es- 


} tate, and who soon had occasion to see the 
| elusive operators. 


He went to one of his 
broker friends, but the latter could not 
help him much in his search. 

“Don't they have an office?"’ asked tie 
reporter. 

“Not that anybody knows of,” was the 
answer. 

“Well, where do they ‘hang out?’ was 
a natural query. 

“Oh, any one of half a dozen places, but 
you are liable to see them going through 
Liberty Street toward Broadway almost 
any afternoon about 4:30 or 5 o'clock. 

“A whole lot of people do that,” re- 
joined the reporter. ‘ What do these men 
look like? "’ 

“One is rather short and the other a 
little above medium height, both light com- 
plexioned. I tell you what to do,” added 
the broker who was giving the instructions, 
“go over to Liberty Street about 4:30 and 
wait until you see two men come along 
who look tike prosperous members of the 
theatrical profession.” 

The reporter did as he was told, and had 
not waited long when two men came round 
the corner from Nassau Street into Liberty 
Street, faultlessly arrayed in black frock 
coats, light trousers, patent leather shoes, 
and high hats, Soon they were opposite the 
reporter, and the latter, stepping up said 
in his most affable manner: ‘ Pardon me, 
Mr. Flake and Mr. Dowling, I believe.” 

“ Yes, what can we do for you?” 

After a brief conversation, in which the 
reporter disclosed his identity, he went his 
way, conscious of having made a great 
conquest, although it is hardly. probable 
that Messrs. Flake and Dowling have ever 
known just how it was done. 


Who Pays for the Chowders ? 


HERE its a dingy little saloon located 

on the northwest corner of a down- 
town assembly district in this city, 
kept by a big-hearted son of Erin, Patrick 
by name, for the purpose of the present 
narrative, because the revelation of his 
exact identity in this connection might lay 
him open to relentless persecution. 

A few evenings ago a visitor to the dingy 
little saioon found Patrick sitting on a stool 
behind his temporarily deserted bar, gazing 
with mournful eyes at a row of empty, dust- 
covered cognac bottles upon a nearby shelf. 
The calier, who interrupted Patrick's rev- 
erle commented upon his unusually moody 
east of countenance, and inquired the rea- 
son. 

After lighting a very bad cigar, Patrick 

responded: “I was thinking what a bless- 

ing it is that the cold weather will put a 

stop to the Tammany Hal! ‘chowders’ 

and outings, for a time at least. The 
store is still here,’ said he looking around 
his place as if to make sure of the presence 
of the fixtures and stock. ‘“ But I'm afraid 
it wouldn’t be in the Spring, if the Tam- 
many Hall distriet leaders in this part of 
the city were able to brace up their bank 
accounts by holding outings during the 

Winter months. 

“ You know, an outing is a leader's partic- 
ular private’ pie. It’s the way he makes his 
pin money. Suppose 2,000 tickets are sold 
at #5 apiece, the outing costs $3,000 or 
$4,000, and a profit of $6,000 or $7.000 is left 


and | 
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This is merely an incidental 
for him: it for wear and tear 
the leader's cigars. And some of us 
saloonkeepers, especially if we are not red- 
kot Tammanyites, have to pay the fiddler 
for full work and overtime. 

“Early in July I received a fat envelope 
with Police Department of the City of New 
York—tne precinct printed in black type— 
on the corner In it were ten tickets for 

‘s outing, at $5 each. It came from the 
station house, and was accompanied by a 
letter from a policeman, who is higher than 
a roundsman, and closed with this pleasant 
and suggestive statement, “ Thanking you 
for taking the tickets, I remain your 
friend.’ 

“I took the tickets and accepted the ad- 
vance tharks. I received afterward two 
similar letters from the same source, in- 
closing tickets for outings in two near-by 
districts In all, I have been stuck for 
#150 worth of tickets this Summer. This is 
just a side issue for the police, too, vou 
know. It's extra. I could tell you more 
about the real business."’ 

Thinking of his grievances, Mr. Medict 
became cxcited, and his voice rose, and a 
rich brogue threatened to break out through 
the tones trained by forty years of Ameri- 
can culture. 

“Tm against Tammanyism 
he cried, temember that! 
and fifty dollars for ‘chowder’ tickets! 
And in every Police Department envelope 
the letter closed with ‘Thanking you for 
taking the tickets, I remain your friend.’ ’”’ 


for the leader. 
goes to pay 


in politics,” 
One hundred 


A Structural Monstrosity. 

The demolition of the Hanover National 
Bank's old buildings at Nassau and Pine 
Streets serves to display to better advan- 
tage, or perhaps disadvantage, than ever 
before that structural monstrosity known 
as the Gillender Building, at the northwest 
corner of Wall and Nassau Streets. Any- 
body going down Nassau Street nowadays 
cannot fail to notice the outlandish propor- 
tions of what is at once one of the city’s 
tallest and yet smallest skyscrapers. The 
Gillender Building, although it is nineteen 
stories in height, with a cupola going still 
further skyward, stands on a plot 1,800 
square feet, or only about three-quarters 
as much as Is covered by the ordinary city 
residence. An object of curiosity among 
the dwellers here below, this odd structure 
has also’ commanded attention from the 
heavens, for twice have thunderbolts shat- 
tered its tall flagpole. 





A Newsboy’s Thoughtfulness. 

There is a bank at the corner of Eighth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, and across 
the way a crippled boy sells papers every 
day. He is not very strong, and on a sultry 
Septemper day he became ill. There are 
other newsboys there, all rivals, but not all 
bad by any manner of means. One of them 
hurried into the bank. Why he didn’t go 
into a corner saloon only the unreasonable 
reasoning of a juvenile mind would be able 
to figure out. Going straight to the receiv- 
ing teller's window he unburdened his 
mind thus: 

“Say, mister, de bloke wid de bum pins 
‘cross de street tuk sick. Give me a glass 
of ice water fer him.” 

The ice water was forthcoming, and the 


boy was soon sufficiently revivefl to go 
home. 
Woman as a Stage Manager. 

Mrs. Katherine Herne, the widow of 
James A. Herne, the actor, has taken up 
stage management as a business. She is 
one of the few women who have been suc- 
cessful in this line of dramatic work. Mr. 
Herne was one of the best stage directors 
in America. His service in that capacity 
was not secured by any manager for many 
years before his death at less than $500 
a week. While the managers knew his 
capacity, Mr. Herne invariably deferred to 
the judgment of his wife. She always as- 
sisted him at rehearsals, and her judgment 
was appealed to for details. When Mrs. 
Herne decided that a scene was satisfactory 
Mr. Herne acquieseed. After Mr. Herne’s 
death Mrs. Herne took up his work. She 
is also training her two daughters, who 
have adopted the stage as a profession. 


Delighted Her, of Course. 


It is her first year teaching school, and 
with an assignment to a class not far from 
Brooklyn Bridge this dainty young woman 
has been introduced to a class of boys 
from the poorest of the tenements. 

The occasional gifts of over-ripe apples or 
somewhat faded flowers have, however, 
been received with due enthusiasm. 

“Say, teacher, here's a tuberose I 
brought you,’ said a smudged face young- 
ster the other day. 

And, beaming her thanks, she asked him 
where he got it. 

“Oh! say, dat was easy,”’ he replied. 
got it off'n a dead lady.” 


“a 


Very Consoling. 

Patient—Honestly, now, doctor, are you 
sure that the operation is quite painless? . 

Doctor—It is, so far as the patient Is con- 
cerned, but,for the surgeons the strain is 
an enofMous one, and full of nervous ex~ 
citement. rs 

Patient—How do you make that out, doc 
tor? 

Doctor—Well, among other things, be 
cause there is a chance of success at the 
rate of about ene in a hundred 
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ASHINGTON, Oct. 4.—The last. vol- 
ume of the greatest book, in size 
and in cost, that the Government 

of the United States has yet published, is 
on the press, and will be ready for delivery 
very soon, Begun, actually, during the Ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln, it has 
been in process of compilation and pub- 
lication for nearly forty years, and it has 
cost nearly $5,000,000, 

The title of this work is “ The War of 
the Rebellion; a Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies.” When completed, it will make 128 
books, with a total of 138,575 pages, besides 
an atlas containing some 1,000 maps and 
sketches. Of the $2,858,514 expended in 
getting it out there was spent $1,265,895 in 
salaries, and $1,479,447 in printing and 
binding. 

The completion of the work seemed, at 
one time, in danger of being deferred until 
every survivor of the war of the rebellion 
should have expired. When the task of 
completing it fell into the hands of Brig. 
Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, Chief of the 
Record and Pension Office of the War De- 
partment, it was taken up with characteris- 
tic vigor, an immediate activity in the 
work of completion was manifested, some 
imperatively necessary modifications of 
plan were adopted, and some months ago 
the last volume of the record except the 
general index was sent out, to be followed 
within the year by the finished undertak- 
ing. 

The index volume will carry a preface 
signed by Secretary Root, which gives a 
very interesting history of the inception, 
collection, and completion of the vast 
work. The work is an account, almost 
wholly documentary, of the operations of 
two armies for four years, the partici- 
pants in the struggle being numbered by 
millions and the regiments by thousands. 

fome conception may be had of the volu- 
minous character of the archives which it 
was necessary to examine in the course of 
the compilation of this publication; they 
embrace the records, Union and Confeder- 
atc, of every company, battery, regiment, 
brigade, division, corps, and army, as well 
as those of geographical military depart- 
ments and divisions, and include the files 
of the War Department and all of its bu- 
reaus. The Union records are to a great 
extent complete; those of the Confederacy 
many respects deficient. The more 
imp: nt documents are preserved in the 
ftate, War, and Navy Building, and in 
other buildings in the City of Washington, 
while others, not required for daily consul- 
tation, are stored elsewhere. In the prose- 
cution of the work it was necessary that 
the search of all these records should be 
made by experts who were well qualified 
for the duty by reason of their service in 
the army and in the War Department, 


are! 


The initiation of the project for collecting 
for publication the official records of the 
civil war was taken by Congress in a 
joint resolution approved May 19, 1864, 
directing the Secretary of War to furnish 
the Superintendent of Printing with coptes 
of all correspondence on the subject, by 
telegraph or otherwise, reports of com- 
manding officers and documents of every 
description from December, 1860, to be 
printed and published in chronological or- 
der. 3egun under Col. E. D. Townsend, 
afterward Adjutant General, a great num- 
ber of paners were prepared for publica- 
tion. Adopting a suggestion of Major Gen. 
Halleck after his visit to Richmond in May, 
1865, soon after its capture, and the secur- 
ing of over ninety boxes of Confederate 
archives, those papers were turned over by 
Secretary Stanton to a division “for the 
collection, safe-keeping, and publication of 
the rebel archives,’ and Dr. Francis Lieber 
was placed in charge of the work. Another 
joint resolution of Congress in July, 1866, 
tended to make more orderly the scheme 
for arranging and completing the work, but 
not until 1874 did Congress appropriate 
$15,000 to enable the Seeretary of War to 
begin the publication. 

In March, 1875, 350,000 more was appro- 
priated for the work. With a newly select- 
ed foree the preparation of papers went 
on, $40,000 more was appropriated in 1876, 
and in 1877, when $125,000 had been appro- 
priated, forty-seven volumes had been com- 
piied and put fn type, and thirty copies of 
each volume prinicd. No attempt had been 
made to collate the matter so that the 
records relating to particular actions and 
should be assemblé@ in consecu- 
This first compilation was not 
those most familiar with the 
records or by prominent actors in the 
events as satisfactory--the Union reports 
respecting any battle Leing in one volume, 
the Confederate reports in another, the 
Union correspondence, in letter form, in a 
third, that in telegraphic form in a fourth, 
the Confederate correspondence, in letter 
and telegraphic form, in two more; so that 
in order to find all matter pertaining to any 
to consult at least 


events 
tive order. 
regarded by 


event it Was necessary 


six separate volumes, 


The 
Record 


tebellion 
form 


give the 
definite 
detailed in 


first to 
orgunized and 
Capt, Robert N. Seott, 
ber, 1877, to tuke charge of the work 
plan submitted by him, and adopted 
Secretary McCrary, abandoned the books al- 
ready printed, except for use as copy, and 


person 
was 
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Official Record of the Civil War 
Completed at Last, in 128 UVol- - 
umes. Cost Neary Three Mil- 
lions of Dollars. 
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the methodical arrangement of matter rec- | 


vummended by Capt. Scott after he had been 
three years in charge has been adhered to 
from beginning to end of the work of pub- 
lication. The chief idea was to present to 
the reader in one volume a connected ac- 
count of any military event both from the 
Union and Confederate records. The first 
volume of the Record was issued in July, 
1881. The deficiency of Confederate rec- 
ords from the outset, owing in part to the 
distrust of the Southern people immediately 
after the war, led to the appointment of 
Marcus J. Wright, who had been a Briga- 
dier General in the Confederate Army, as 
agent for the collection of Confederate ar- 
chives, and the purchase of collections of 
Confederate records for $22,000. The policy 
of purchasing was soon abandoned, but 
after its abandonment there were many 
donations of records from the South. 


Among the notable collections in the pos- 
session of the War Department may be 
mentioned the records of the commands of 
the Confederate Generals R. E. Lee, Joseph 
&. Johnston, G. T. Beauregard, James 
Longstreet, Stephen’ D, Lee, Sterling Price, 
Leonidas Polk, E. Kirby Smith, J. B. Hood, 
James R. Chalmers, Samuel Jones, R. 8. 
Ripley, A. P. Stewart, and William Stecle. 
The former President of the Confederate 
States, Jefferson Davis, during his lifetime, 
and his widow after his death, afforded the 
Government access to his papers relating 
to the late war, and from this source were 
obtained copies of archives of the greatest 
historical value. 


At an early date it was decided not to 
admit to the record the contributions of of- 
ficers who desired to rewrite after the close 
of the war. The necessity for making this 
ruling was illustrated by incidents. A Union 
Colonel applied for permission to retract a 
statement that it developed afterward he 
had never made in his report of the battle 
of Ball's Bluff. A general officer complained 
of the garbling of his report of the battle 
of Shiloh, whereas his original report was 
acknowledged by him to be correct. A Con- 
federate General having repudiated a re- 
mark attributed to him, it was found in his 
own handwriting. Two Confederates claimed 
to have commanded the same brigade at 
the battle of Gettysburg. 


When Lieut. Col. Scott died, in 1887, twen- 
ty-five books had been published. Col. H. 
M. Lazelle succeeded him in charge of the 
publication, and in 1889 the work was put in 
charge of a board consisting of Major. (now 
Brigadier General and Judge Advocate 
General) George B. Davis and Leslie J. 
Perry and Joseph W. Kirkley, civilians. 
Major George W. Davis, Eleventh United 
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position on the board and held it until the 


outbrekk of the war with Spain, when the- 


task was given to Brig. Gen. Fred C. Ains- 
worth, who has completed it. 

Voluminous as is the completed publica- 
tion, it nevertheless fails to convey an ade- 
quate conception of the magnitude of the 
labor involved in its compilation and prep- 
aration. The majority of the papers print- 
ed exist in duplicate, if not in triplicate— 
originals sent and copies retained—all of 
which it was necessary to examine with 
great care in order to guard against omis- 
sion and to ascertain the authenticity of 
documents selected for publication. The 
published papers form but a small fraction 
of the myriads that were rejected, but all 
of which required careful consideration. 
The papers examined were well-nigh be- 
yond computation, being counted not by 
documents or boxes, but by tons, roomfuls, 
or the contents of buildings. The volunteer 
records of discontinued commands (being 
the books and papers turned in by volunteer 
officers when mustered out) filled a large 
four-story warehouse; the Confederate rec- 
ords alone crowded an entire three-story 
building; the papers to be examined in the 
Adjutant General's office occupied a third 
of the old War Department building; mili- 
tary telegrams were almost countless, a 
single collection of Union dispatches alone 
containing over 2,000,000. In addition, thou- 
sands of individual contributions of original 
documents of the war period were received. 
In all such cases thorough examination and 
consideration were required to prevent du- 
plication of matter and to establish not only 
the accuracy of copies but the authenticity 
of original documents. Missing links had 
to be traced by exhaustive correspondence 
and other research to secure completeness 
of the work as each volume appeared. 

During the progress of the work the de- 


partment has received many communica- 


tions inviting attention to supposed errors 
or discrepancies in the published records. 
In some cases the alleged errors were 
manifestly those of the compiler, copyist, 
proofreader, or printer, and all these have 
been corrected, But in nearly every case 
it has been found that the errors, if errors 
they are, that have been discovered in the 
published records, exist in the original 
papers themselves, and these the depart- 
ment has refrained from changing or cor- 
recting in any way. The papers have been 
published as they existed during the war, 
all errors and discrepancies included, in 
order that the reader may have before him 
the exact data upon which the partici- 
pants in the war based their action. 

Since the first order by Congress for the 
printing and distribution of the Rebellion 
Records to the number of 10,000 six other 
Congresses have provided further editions, 
but the total number issued is not men- 
tloned in this historical preface to the in- 
dex volume. Secretary Root pays a very 
high compliment to Joseph W. Kirkley, 
whose name has been most closely associ- 
ated with the work since its inception. 
Each of the many volumes’ has passed 
under his personal inspection, and a large 
measure of credit for the high standard 
of the publication is given to him. 


ITINERANT. 
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COLORADO man in town spoke the 


other day of the Rev. John L. Dyer, } 


who died recently in Denver. “ His 
death,”’ said he, “‘ closes the chapter of the 
era of the pioneer preachers of our State. 
It was an interesting chapter, and its in- 
cidents have never been told, though well 
worth it. 

‘** Mather Dyer,’ as he had been known 
in Colorado for forty years, helped to 
break the mountain trails there. He trav- 
eled from camp to camp through the hills 
before the days of roads, churches, or 
schoolhouses. He was perhaps the last of 
the Methodist circuit riders whose cruder 
methods of evangelization were probably 
more effective in sparsely settled regions 
than any other. Sometimes Father Dyer 
could get a hall for his services; sometimes 
a store with boards placed across the nail 
kegs for seats sufficed. But if there was 
neither in camp, he could always find a 
saloon. The seller of drinks would invaria- 
bly return a courteous reply to his request 
for the use of his place for services, and 
very frequently help to arrange the place 
for a meeting, and go out and drum up an 
audience, 


“While an old story out our way, this 
may be a new one here. Once, when Father 
Dyer was holding service in a little log 
eabin church at Rico, Brownie Lee, a 
noted gambler, came forward with a big 
slouch hat on his head and a formidable 
revolver in his pocket, to take up the col- 
lection. One man threw a quarter into the 
hat. Brownie looked at him sternly. 


“* Tiere,’ said he, ‘take that back; 
is a dollar show.’ 

“The man took it back. 

“Young Walker, a brother of Bishop 
Walker of the Episcopal Church, was 
playing a beautiful offertory on his violin, 
when Brownie got to him. 

“* Here,’ said he; ‘stop your fiddling and 
ante up.’ 

“ Father Dyer got a good collection that 
day. 

‘Father Dyer started West from Wiscon- 
sin in 1861 on horseback. At Omaha his 
horse gave out, and he walked the rest of 
the way to Denver. His first work was at 
Buckskin Joe, now extinct, but then one 
of the liveliest camps in the State. There 
he got the contract to carry the mail by 
snowshoe over the Mosquito Range into 
California Gulch, in the days before there 
was a Leadville in that guich. He got $18 


this 


a week for this task, his nickname of ‘ The 
Snowshoe Itinerant,’ and enough thrilling 
experiences to fill more than one book. 
During that first Winter both his feet were 
frozen so badly that the toenails dropped 
off. All Winter he preached at both ends 
of his route. 

“IT was present at a dramatic scene one 
Sunday morning at Buckskin Joe's when he 
dencunced a miner who had been disgrac 
ing the camp with an exhibition of the old 
‘bad man’ type. 

“ “Tf you had sluiced the infernal regions, 
and panned out hell to the bedrock, you 
could not have found such a miserable 
whelp as this!’ 

“ That was his scathing denunciation, and 
it was met with a round of applause. A 
collection was always taken up at. the end 
of the service, and this time, so impressive 
had he been, that the miners threw in $500 
worth of gold dust. It took nerve to say a 
thing like that in that country then, and 
the pioneers all liked nerve. 


“Father Dwyer was a man of powerful 
physique, and he could put up a stiff fight 
if it was necessary. He always prospected 
more or less, and found and sold several pay 
mires. On one occasion when he returned 
to camp after an absence, he found that 
two miners had ‘jumped’ his claim He 
went up to the claim and demanded that 
his property be restored to him. The min- 
ers laughed, and intimated that, as they 
were two and he was one, they thought 
they would keep the claim. Whereupon 
Father Dyer turned in and thrashed them 
both. 


“Tt was the fact that he was a man 
among men, strong enough and brave 
enough to live the same kind of life and do 
the same kind of work that they did, but 
without drinking, gambling, or swearing, 
That gave him his power over the wildest 
characters of the frontier of those days. He 
ws ninety years old when he died, and he 
preached up to the time of his last sick- 
ness. His body lay in state in Denver, 
and many an old-timer who knew him in 
the hills forty years ago, went to take a 
last look at his face.” 


Hard to Discover. 

Inquisitive Child—Say, pa, what's the dif- 
ference between a Republican and a Dem- 
ocrat? 

Wise Father—The same difference there 
is between a crocodile and an alligator. 


Bought the ‘‘Stradivarius.’’ 
HEY are Brooklyn girls and were 
spending the Summer at Mendham, N. 
J. Each day they took long drives 
through the country, stopping at the farne 
houses along the roads to buy old mae 
hogany furniture, brass andirons or colonial 
china, 

One day they heard sweet music coming 
from a farm house, and when they reached 
it they found a farmer playing upon an old 
violin, or one that looked old. It was din- 
ner time and they arranged to get their 
dinners in the farm house. One picked up 
the violin, which had been left on the 
chair, and as she looked within she gave a 
start, for inside in old script was “ Stradi- 
varius, 1721."". She called her friend. 

“Annie, look!’’ and Annie looked 
said: 

‘Gertrude, we must have it.” 

Then the farmer returned and all went to 
dinner. The farmer “ allowed as how the 
only old thing he had was the fiddle,” and 
that once a man had offered him $400 for it, 
but he didn’t need the money then. He 
was willing to sell it now for less, as it 
had been a bad year for crops. 

Finally he consented to let the girls, who 
sould hardly conceal their anxiety, have it 
cor $50. They took the fiddle and he took 
cheir check. 

As soon as the girls had turned a bend in 
«he road that concealed them from the 
nouse they threw their arms around each 
other's necks. 

“We will sell it for at least $6,000," said 
Annie. 

‘We should get more than that. I read 
the other day where a Stradivarius sold for 
§15,000."" 

“I think I'll take a trip to Europe,” said 
ertride. 

“Tl buy a ring that I saw at Tiffany's 
the other day,” said Annie. 

They reached Mendham and smuggled 
their precious find into their cottage. That 
night they took into their confidence a 
well-known General, who has been spend- 
ing the Summer there. He was a little 
skeptical at first, but when the mother of 
one of the girls, who loves music and all 
that pertains to it, brought iorth “My 
Musical Life" and ‘“* Music and Morals,” 
by H. R. Haweis, he was converted, too, for 
sn these books they read all about violins. 

They compared the violin with each pic- 
ture and descripticn, and learned that ‘‘a 
Stradivarius is known from a Stainer, for 
mstance, by his head, as surely as you can 
tell a Greek frem a Jewish face."" There 
was the head as shown in the picture. 
“Take up your Stradivarius, hold it out 
against the light, with its belly toward 
you, and note the commanding outline of 
the head, full front." This they did, and 
the conimanding outline was there. 

‘Look at it sideways, mark the throw 
cf scroll,” note “the rich, almost 
crange-colored, varnish.’” So it was gone 
over, and to each uneducated cye it became 
more and more certainiy one of the great 
maker's masterpieces, and the General con- 
eratulated the lucky girls. 

They hurried to New York and tried to 
Mr. Damrosch, but he was out of 
town they tried to see Alfred Vanderbilt. 
tle was away, so they went to Steinway’s, 
and there they were sent to an expert. 
They carried the violin between them, 
guarding it with the same care and tender- 
ness that a mether would bestow upon a 
child, 

They reached the expert and their hearts 
throbbed until they could hardly breathe. 
With trembling fingers they opened the 
battered case, and with an air of triumph 
not unmixed with tear, their treasure stood 
before its judge. He picked it up gently, 
turned it this way and that, looked inside 
of it and then put it contemptuously back 
in its box and, as Fe turned away said: 

“It is a French imitation and is not more 
than forty years old. It is worth about $2.” 

‘Ladies, here is your violin,” the ex 
pert called, but they heard him not. They 
hurried to their carriage and were driven 
away. The expert gave the fiddle to a 
negro messenger, and now the $6,000 Stradi- 
varius, which was to pay for a trip abroad 
and a diamond ring, can be heard giving 
forth discord in a Sixth Avenue saloon fre- 
quemted by colored men. 


and 
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She Got the War Cry. 


HE was a Salvation Army girl and was 
trying to sell War Cries in a saloon at 
the corner of Grand Street and West 

Broadway. There was a _ miscellaneous 
crowd in the place, including the inevitable 
drunk. This particular drunk was also a 
loafer, well dressed, loud, and demonstra- 
tive. He took one of the papers and in- 
sisted on keeping it without paying the 
customary nickel. The girl protested at 
first, and then with the usual “ All right, 
Sir, God bless you,” started away leaving 
him in possession of the fruits of his petty 
theft. 

There was another man in the place, not 
quite so well dressed, and not at all bois- 
terous. Going up to the young loafer, he 
said: 

“You forgot to give the young woman 
her paper.” 

“ Oh, no I didn't,’’ was the reply, “‘ that’s 
all right; she’s all right; I'm all right."’ 

The intruder must have doubted this last 
statement, for he caught the fellow by 
the scruff of the neck, hustled him to the 
sidewalk, and hailing the girl said: 

“This gentleman forgot to return you 
your paper. He wishes to do so now with 
his apologies." 

The transfer was made, 
was not too drunk to realize 
business elsewhere instanter. 


Ex-Action. 
A lawyer's claim when the action is over, 


and the drunk 
that he had 
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CVSTOMS OF OLD YALE AT THE BICENTENNIAL 


EW HAVEN, Oct. 5.—A unique fea- 
ture of the coming bi-centennial cele- 
bration at Yale will be the exhibition 

to be given by the Yale Dramatic Associa- 
tion on the campus on the evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. Elaborate plans are now 
under way for this part of the bi-centen- 
nial programme, and it promises to be both 
unusual and most interesting. 


The stage and amphitheatre in which the 
dramatic performances are to be given will 
be built just before the celebration weck. 
The stuge will slope so that an unob- 
structed view can be obtained Irom every 
seat, and the seating arrangements will be 
on a large scale, as over 6,000 Yale gradu- 
ates will have to be accommodated. So 
great has been the call for seats at this 
outdoor exhibition that the committee has 
had to refuse all requests except from 
Yale graduates. It is anticipated that even 
then the rush for accommodations wil! be 
more than the comniittee can cope with. 
The stage will be built under and around 
the great elm tree in front of Durfee, and 
the seats will bank up against the senior 
fence, and vill occupy what is known as 
the senior playground. After the perform- 
ance the seats and staffing will be de- 
n olished, so that the campus will be un- 
obstructed for the ceremonials of Wednes- 
day, Commemoration Day. 

The selection of men to take part in the 
dramatics and of the incidents to be ic- 
tured will be delayed as long as possible, 
so that the final selection may be the 
best that can be made. Frank Léa Short of 
New York has fwl charge of the prepara- 
tion for the dramatics, and has been here 
since the first of September studying the 
incidents selected and arranging for the 
presentation of them, 

Mr. Short takes up his work here with 
every hope of success in a novel form of 
stagecrait, as he has superintended simi- 
lar performarces at Bryn Mawr, Rosemary 
Hall, Wells College, and had charge of the 
old English play at Yale last séason. Of 
the regular members of the Yale Dramatic 
Associatior thirty-five will be engaged as 
principals in the exhibition, while there 
will be 220 other undergraduates who will 
assist, taking the parts of soldiers, stu- 
dents, citizens, rnd roisterers. A wide 
variety of parts is being planned and there 
will be over one thousand individual cos- 
tumes, Heinrich Conried of the Irving 
Place Theatre hus taken a great interest 


in the dramatic part of Yale's cclebration-; 


of some of, his 
to Yale for two 


and wil' lean the 
scenrry and will 


weeks his leading scenic painter. 


usc 
send 


to prepare the 
tion. 

While the fvll programme has not yet 
been decided upen, several historic scenes 
and student customs have been definitely 
selected. There will be some ten or a dozen 
scenes depicted. The grave and the gay 


scenes for the presentd- 


OLITICAL conventions would lose 
P half their interest for the ordinary 
observer if bereft of the hysterical 
enthusiast and the humorist. These two 
types are to be found in-~more or less 
numbers at every large political gathering. 
It is they who afford the relief from the 
monotony cf formal preceedings. 
Egotists of the cheapest kind, they de-, 
light in the opportunity which the large, 
and good-natured assemblage at conven- 


de 


Two. 
scenis painters will come here next. woceks 


) 


are to be mingled in the rantomimes and 
tableaus. The founding of Yale and the 
execution of Nathan Hale, bLesides the 
final tabieau, will be serious, but the fight 
at Saybrook, the passage of Washington, 
and the college customs will pe replete 
with no‘se and student demonstration. All 
uf the undergraduates who will take part 
are burrowing into old Yale history, and 
every detail will be as accurate as possible. 

The dramatics will open with a prcsenta- 
tion of the founding of Yale in Branford 
about the last of September, 1701. The old 
house in which the eleven ministers met 
was standing until recently, so that the in- 
terior is well known to students of Yale's 
history. A reproduction of this will be at- 
tempted, showing the interior of the room 
in which the ministers met. The eleven 
divines will be seen grouped about the 
table on which Yale’s first gifts were 
placed, and each will advance (: order and 
place an armful of volumes on the table, 
saying, as tradition has it the original 
founders said: “1 give these books for th< 
founding of a college.’ Each of the famous 
old clergymen, coming from as many cities 
and towns in southern Connecticut, will bo 
garbed in the recognized costume of the 
day, with tall hats, long skirted coats, and 
knee breeches. 

Following this will come the historic moy- 
ing day at Saybrook, which tradition has it 
was achieved only with great exertion on 
the part ef the college authorities. Yale, 
then known only as “‘ the Collegiate School 
of Connecticut,’ was first established at 
Saybrook, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River, where it was thought that its lo- 
cation would attract students from western 
Massachusetts as well as from the Long 
Island shores of this State and Rhode 
Island. The organization of Yale was at 
Saybrook in November, 1701, and the Rey. 
Avraham Pierson, a Harvard graduate, 
was installed as first rectcr. In March, 
1702, the first student was admitted, Jacob 
Heminway of New Haven, and in Séeptem- 
ber, 1702, the first commencement was 
held on Saybrook Point, in the house of 
Thomas Buckingham, one of the Trustees, 
one Nathaniel Chauncey of Stratford being 
graduated, on papers supplied by his 
uncle, one of the Trustees, with whom he 
had studied. More students came in Sep- 
tember, and by 1705 sixteen young men of 
the colonies were studying there. The rec- 
tor ijved in Killingworth, nine miles away, 
OU 1707, when Pierson died and the Rey. 
Samyel Andrew of Milford took his place. 
Andrew did not go to Saybrook at all, bat 


two, young tutors, Phineas Fiske and, 


dain¢gs hiale, both of Harvard, taught. the 
students. In 1716 a_ fierce . controversy 
arose over the proper place for the college, 
as the prevailing scheme was not at all 
satisfactory. Popular subeecriptions were 
made in various locflities to induce the 
college to remove there, Hartford and New 
Haven teing the foremost bidders. In Oc- 


tober, 1716, the 
to New Haven, 


Trustees voted to remove 
but in the same year the 
permission given to the students to go 
Where they chose led to a detachment 
xoing to Hartford under Elisha Williams, 
while the remainder went to New Haven. 
In removing the library, which was the 
only temporal possession of the institu- 
tion, from Szeybrook, a fierce fight oc- 
curred, in which many of the precious 
books were either stolen or destroyed, the 
wreth of the Saybrook people showing 
itself in this way. This scene will be repro- 
duced at the Yale bi-centenrial. An out- 
deor scene will be painted, giving the old 
fsybreok house and surroundings, and the 
stage will be jammed with excited Say- 
brook people, collegians, and rabble. A 
free fight over the books will probably be 
realistic. The quaint figure of Rector An- 
drews will appear, as wtil Elisha Wiliiams, 
Gov. Saltonstall, and other worthies. An 
attempt will be made to make the cos- 
tumes @s accurate as possible 

‘ihe Washington scene will be a striking 
one, according -to the piahs now in mind. 
It a curious coincidence of date that 
Jen. Washington passcd through this city 
on Oct. 21, 1789, while the celebration will 
te on Oct, 22. About the middle of October 
in that year Washington ieft New York in 
his private carriage, intending to journey 
through the New England States for his 
health. He was accompanied by his two 
secretaries, Mr. Lear and Mr. Jackson. 
The Presidential party arrived here in the 
morning end were met by a cor.mittee of 
the Legislature, by Yale's President, zra 
Stiles, and by the Governor's Foot Guard 
and a Yale militia company, of which 
Noah Webster was a fifer. The foot guard 
will act in bi-centennial week as similar 
escort to President Roosevelt. Washington 
was met with an address on the corner of 
College and Chapel Streets, opposite Yale 
College, which was composed then of mere- 
ly South Middle, Athenaeum, and the old 
Chemical Laboratory. Of these buildings 
South Middle alone stands to-day. Wash- 
ington reviewrd the Incal militia, the Revo- 
lutionary War veterans, and the Yale com- 
pany. He attended church the next day, 
when Jonathan Edwards, the famous di- 
vine, was to preach. Instead of the sermon 
that the original Edwards was asked to 
preach by his parishioners, he look a text 
for the younger people of his congregation 
and prefaced his sermon by the remark: 
@iIn speaking from these words I shall 


is 


» dwect my remarks principally to the chil- 


dren in the galteries.’’ This is said to have 
givatly incensed his parishioners and to 
chdve. greatly amused Washington, who 
understood Edwards perhaps better than 
dil that preacher's congregation. 

In presenting this scene the stage will be 
filled with an assemblage of townspeople 
dressed in the costume of 1789, men and 
women; by the legislative lighis from the 


Assembly Hall on the green, the Governor 
and his staff; by Washington in resplendent 
uniform, with his aides, and by President 
Stiles in the solemn garb of a clergyman 
and college President. Many in 
high bats and long cloaks, and the college 
military ecmpany will also appear. 


students, 


! 
The last of the historic scenes to be re- 
produced will be the executicn of Néthan 
| Hale, Yale’s martyred soldier student. 
Neathan Hale graduated from Yale in 1773. 
Hialé was disguised as a country school- 
master when he attempted his daring trip 
| through the British lines, and he carried 
his schcol books under his arm. The scene 
| to be depicted will be taken from one of 
the several historic prints on the subject. 
Hale will be represented by one of the 
members ef the Dramatic Association, and 
will wear a schoolmaster’s garb. He will 
be surrounded *by British soldiers and by 
hundreds of countrymen, all costuined to 
He will speak the fa- 
only regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” 
| 


The part of the 


represent the day 
mous words: ‘ ] 


programme to be de- 
voted to college custcras will be full of 
life and spirit. Some half dozen scenes will 
be given, but three only have been de- 
cided. 

The of the fence will be the 
first will show a t:pical Yale 
crowd fcrty years ago in a rush over the 
old Yale Three hundred min will 
take part in the rush. The burying of Eu- 
clid will be given, with attention to all the 
old stunts"’ that accompanied it. This 
was «wn old custom at Yale, which was at 
ics height in 1843, but whieh was abandoned 
ip 184. When the sophcmore class fin- 
ished its Euclid for the year it was cus- 
tomary to celebrate the day with mock 
ceremcnies and addresses on the State 
House steps and at the Masonic Tempie, 
at the corner of Court and Orange Streets. 
‘Lhen fellowed the burial of the text books 
used by the class, and their burning, which 
was carried out on the Prospect Street 
lot, 

All this will be closely followed in the per- 
formance, even down to the traditional 
question and answer that a-ways wound 
up th? ceremonies: 

“Who built the fire?” 

“ Prexy!”” 

Another old 


taking 
cne, and 


tence. 


will be por- 
trayed will be the freshman initiations 
of "#0 or thereabout. These were the 
roughest and most burlesque performances 
on record in undergraduzte life. The fresh- 
men were treated to the rovghcest kind of 
men were droiped into tubs of 
water, rolled over high walls, and even 
turied in coffins. The wild«cst orgies ac- 
companied these initiations. 

Training for the dramatics 
Short’s direction will take 


weeks left befcre the 
week, 


custom that 


napdlirg, 


under Mr, 
up the two 


now celebration 








makes heroic effort to attract the atten- 
tion of the convention. If he makes a 
success of it, thé satisfaction with him- 
self which his countenance disp!ays is in 
reality laugh-provoking. It is plain that 
he regards himself as a sort of hero. 
His vainglory is beyond his power to con- 
tain. He must bubble it out on those 
around him. 

.. “I fetched 'em that time, didn’t I?"’ he 
éjaculates. And when he recéives the an- 


tions affords them to attract attention. | swer, so satisfying to his silly pride, ‘‘ You 
They are invariably absurd to a degree | bet you did,” he not infrequently extends 


which would earn them only contempt un- 
“der different surroundings, but in political 


to his flatterers an invitation to go out 
with him and have a drink. Having had a 


conventions the. tension upon the delegates | drink, he comes back into the convention 
is great, and any diversion is welcomed as | eager to win fresh laurels. As long as the 


an outlet for overwrought feelings. A dis- 


convention lasts he is on the lookout for 


play of familiarity toward some speaker, | his opportunity. Frequent efforts to se- 


such as the exclamation, “ Good boy, Billy; 


cure inspiration by artificial means may 


you're all right!” is suffictent to set thes} ‘tax his capacity for fluids, but his thirst 


convention in smiles, while an affectation 
of voice or the making of any peculiar 
noise is sure to provoke hilarity. 

The novice seeking to make himself tem- 
Pporarily conspicuous in a convention. al- 
most always for his first attempt adopts 


for cheap applause is seemingly insatiable. 

The political débutant is nearly always 
disconcerted by an unlooked-for interrup- 
tion, whether of. approval or otherwise, 
but the old-timer welcomes them, 
generally able to turn them to good ac- 


the device of calling for three cheers for | count in increasing the admiration in 


some one of the popular candidates. This | Which he ig held as a 


i 
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Had 
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campaigner. 
_ Of all the well-known New York political 
speakers, one of the happiest in his man- 
ner of meeting convention sallies is Sena- 


or Grady. His sense of humor never de- 


i 


ij 
E 


g 


being 


the convention was afforded by an indi- 
vidual who had a toy balloon whistle. 
When others applauded he would use the 
whistle, and the effect was so ridiculous 
as to cause the applause to end in laugh- 
ter. 

In city conventions the outsiders who 
seek to gain the applause of the delegates 
are always men—women do not attend city 
conventions, as a rule—but in the National 
conventions the most conspicuous success 
in this respect has been achieved by wo- 
men. 

The woman with the white parasol, who 
led the Blaine demonstration in Minneapo- 
lis, lasting a full twenty minutes, and prob- 
ably the greatest outburst of enthusiasm 
ever witnessed in a convention, will be re- 
membered as long as the present ‘genera- 
tion of politicians who go to National con- 
ventions lasts. She was young, handsome- 
ly dressed, and of attractive face and fig- 
ure, She occupied a seat in one of the 
galleries, and, with the waving of her par- 
asol, she led the Blaine enthusiasts to the 
border of frenzy. 

It was likewise a girl dressed in white 
and waving an American flag who led the 
great Bryan demonstration in Chicago. 

Sometimes the convention humorist per- 
forms a real service. At a night session 
of the Minneapolis Convention, which nom- 
inated Harrison, the electric arc lights 
suddenly went out with a sputter, There 
pow | 20,000 people in the hall—the old ex- 

ve Exposition building, which had 
been reconstructed for the occasion. For 
Probably ten seconds the intense silence 
indicated the dread that was in the hearts 
of that great mass of people. Then some 
one in the gallery in a most sepulchral 
tone of voice drawled: 

““Where was. Moses when the light went 
out? ” 

The vast assemblage broke into laughter. 
Pear was allayed. In a few moments the 
hall was again illuminated, and everybody 
breathed a sigh of relief. : 

If the convention humorist studied up 
on the issues of the campaign he might do 


Much better. But this, of course, is not 


to be expected of him, for if he had the 
mtelligence to do this he would scarcely 
care to pose for cheap applause. Perhaps, 
moreover, it is weil .hat his wit is of tne 
commonplace. Otherwise he might over- 
shoot, the intelligence of some of the dele- 
gates, 
Gen. Grant’s Democratic Ways. 
66 RESIDENT ROOSEVELT,” said an 
old resident of Washington, “ has 
many of thé tastes and traits of 
Gen, Grant. Of»course he is more ioqua- 
cious,.and I do not doubt that he will make 
a better administrative officer, but, like 
Gen. Grant, he-doesn't wish to have a sort 
of halo thrown around him because he is 
the President of the United States. He 
walks to church and he permits his chil- 
dren to romp. Gen. Grant's children were 
not so young as the Rooseveit heirs, but 
just the same they ruled the unofficial 
end of the White House. Gen. Grant walked 
nearly everywhere he went, and a stran- 
ger who had never seen his portrait would 
probably have taken him, on one of his trips 
from the White House to the Capitvoi, for a 
countryman seeing the sights. He was the 
greatest window-gazer Il ever knew. Any- 
thing novel would attract him. I can see 
him now, in my mind, with the Inevitable 
cigar between his teeth, standing in front 
of some store on Pennsylvania Avenue 
looking at baubles designed to attract wo- 
men and children. And so democratic was 
President Grant in his habits that the 
crowd passed him by. I suppose that if 
the President to-day were to stop on the 
street to look in a window he would soon 
be hemmed in by a crowd. Not so with 
Gen. Grant. He came and went. like an 
ordinary citizen, returning salutations in’ 
his austere way, and without seeming to 
realize that he occupied the most exalted 
*position in the land.” * 


Universal Music. 
Professor of Music—What note have 
the great composers and. singers been 
partial to? 
Facetious Pupil—A bank note! 
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When You Begin Trout Fishing. 


ROUT fishing is like the eating 
olives in that a taste for it generally 
has to be acquired, The whys and 

wherefores of this fact were pretty well 
brought out the other evening, when a 
club man, whom his friends address as the 
Judge, was informed that one of his fei- 
lows intended to go to Michigan next sea- 
son for his first experience in trouting, 
while a guest of his brother, who is an ex- 
pert of long standing. The Judge is an 
iconociast, who takes a siedge hammer 
and goes at your most cherished idols with 


a vim that leaves them headless and arm- | 


Jess. Generally you are offended at the 
time, but forgive later on, when you find 
out that the Judge was entirely right. 
friends were not surprised, therefore, when 
he began: 

“That brother's lying 
thinking just what he'lh do to you, And 
he'll do every bit of it, too. You'll go to 
Michigan with a headful of nonsense you've 
learned out of books. You'll carry a re- 
voiver for possible bears, and you'll buy 
two new rods and every fly from the Se.h 
Green to the brown hackle. 

“Some morning that brother will waken 
you at 1), He'll feed you a small sand- 
wich and march miles of 
pine plains for an early start. Then the 
glorious sport will begin. 

“The bank so badly fringed with 
brush that you will have to wade the 
stream. You'll find the water a little cold 
at first. Thai brother of yours will tell 
you that it wil! be warmer soon. Then 
you will find there are more than a million 
mosquitos to every cubic yard of space, You 
can't see through their mass, and when ii 
comes to holding your rod steady that's 
out of the question, with the little devi 
blackening your hands and face and neck. 
You try to hold your rod and slap mos- 
qguitos at the same time, making a dismal 
failure of both undertakings, until your 
brother produces a bottle which he te Is 
you contains ‘skeeterizer.’ You'll put 
some of this on your face and hands, and 
the insects will stay away for a little white, 
You'll wish you could stay, too. You'd 
be willing to undergo a transmigration and 
come to earth mosquito, just to 
away from your self and the odor of that 
liquid. 

“Now you 


awake nights 


you across two 


is 


yet 
set 


as a 


your brother start to 
wade down stream, fishing side by side. 
You begin to notice that the files don't 
work so well here as they did in the back 
yard, where you were practicing. In the 
first place the line is wet now and sticks 
in the guides. Then there is brush, and 
when you give your rod the backward 
swing that ought to straighten your line 
out behind you and prepare it for the for- 
ward shoot, you find {it caught fast on a 
limb just a little higher than you are able 
to reach. You get it free in time an 
ecateh up with your brother, who has 
fished ahead and rounded the bend to a 
place where there is no brush. 

let 
sure 


and 


long 
over- 
You 
line 
in a 


* Here’ you out your line for a 
cast, feeling there will be no 
hanging limbs in the way this time. 
make a frightful throw, and find the 
wrapped.about the end of your rod 
tangle that would tempt a saint to pro- 
fanity. You start € unravel it. The 
‘skeeterizer’ has evaporated and you swear 
you will no@ put on any more. But the in- 


sects are thick, and every move you make ; 


toward untangling the line ends ip a slap. 

“Now is the time you begin to suspect 
that if you home again you will 
eschew trouting At last. in sheer 
desperation, you the end 
line and let the part go 
stream by itself. 

"The is up and feel that 
the warmer water your brother told aboat 
is nearly due. Instead, it feels colder every 
minute. Ii ed being merely ‘too 
cold,’ and has a cing sharpness which 
suggests that some one is cutting the mus- 

with a very, very: sharp 
hatter till you lose all 


ever get 
torever. 


off 
tangled 


cut 
down 
sun 


row, you 


has veo 


We 


legs 


teeth 


cles of 
knife. 
eontrol over then:. 

“You haven't caught a fish, of 
You've been too busy untangling your line 
for that. Your brother is pulling in a nice 
one every now and then, and. you feel that 
the cold water and, may- 

mosauitos if you could get a few 
beautiful spotted fellows. Now you 
over- 
fish 

the 
rises 


your 
Your 


course. 


you could stand 
be, the 
of the 

reach a 
hanging tree 
there. You 
tree top, and, 
at the Seth 

leader. Then 
that your link 


hole under 
fee! sure 
let flies 
sure enough, a beauty 
the cnd 
poor fool, strike 


decp 
You 


your 


nice, an 
there are 
drift under 


Green on of your 
so Karl 
comes clear oul of the water 
und fast the 
you that fisherman's 
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the hole So you stand 
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“When noon comes you are famished, but 
when vou the sandwich tn 
pocket you find it soaked into a liquid state 
You to go buy you don't 
tell your brother, Cold, hungey, mosquits 
tortured, worst of all, disappuinted, 
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sport 
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and, 
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{ you vow you will never go to a stream 
; again. When evening comes you’ would 
give anything for a horse and carriage to 
i take you home but your brother has pro- 
\ vided against that, and you have to tramp 
Std the stumps, logs, and brush of a 

Michigan ‘slashing.’ Then you'll swear 
that the fellows whe go after troul are a 
lot of faddists who pretend to like the 
sport to be in style." 

The Judge stopped talking, and, not 
knowing anything better io say, I usked: 

“Did you get such treatment when you 
began to fish?" : 

* Exactly,”’ he “except he 
bunko steerer who took me out capped the 
elimax by slipping a bottle of white var- 
nish in the poeket where my skeetertzer 
Was supposed to be. That varnish did not 
come off my face for three weeks. I'm 
sorry [ didn’t kill the villain that did it. 
Vowed I'd never fish again. But | did, just 
as you will, and I got to be a crank on ti 


) 


answered, 


subject.” 


Deer Running Wild. 

A number of deer have recently escaped 
from Tuxedo Park, and are running wild 
in the Ramapo and Shawangunk Mount- 
ains. The aypearance of one of the anl- 
mals {is invariably the signal tor a gath- 
ering of the mountain neighborhoods to 
hunt. Sportsmen are hoping that the of- 
ficials may suppress deer slaughter in that 
region, and believe that those mountains 
may in time become the home of deer, as 

were in the days before civilization 


Lucky Shots. 


PARTY of sportsmen in an Adiron- 

dack camp were swapping camp-tire 

stories recently when the conversa- 
tion turncd to lucky shots, ‘ 

One said his luckiest shot was made when 
he was hunting squirrels in Indiana. He 
saw a fex squirrel and was hoping to get 
a shot at it before he but the 
squirrel’s eyes were sharp, and it went into 
a hollow limb. Im the hope of frightening 
it ont he fired at the limb. His gun was 
a-rifle with considerab’e penetration, and 
the hunter was infinitely surprised to see 
the squirre! tumble out, stone dead. His 
surprise was stupefying when he picked 
up the squirrel and found that it had been 
shot through the head as neatly as though 
Daniel Boone or David Crocket had been 
behind the gun with the squirrel in plain 


sight. 


yas seen, 


° 
*,°* ‘ 

“My luckiest shot was very much the 
same,"’ said the man who sat next to the 
story teller, “lt was when | was a boy, 
and 1 had been hunting squirrels all the 
forenoon, but it was a cold, raw day and 
none were cut. The bunches of leaves 
which they are accustomed to collect in 
oak and hickory trees were to be seen 
everywhere. Finally I got to wondering if 
the squirrels might not be hiding in these. 
So 1 pulled up and sent a charge of shot 
into one. Out tumbled a fox squirrel. I 
thought I had made a discovery, and pict- 
ured myself going home at night squirrel 
laden. I went about the woods shooting 
at similar bunches of leaves until my 
ammunition was used up, but I did not 
see another squirrel.” 

*,° 

“The luckiest shot I 
another member of the party, “was at a 
duck on one of the lakes of Lower Louisi- 
ana. I was in a boat with a party of local 
hunters. A duck flew up and I fired when 
it was over fifty yards away. By acci- 
j dent I winged it. The boat approached 
the wounded bird which showed a decided 
tendency to swim. Some one told me 
shoot it, 

“*Wait till we are 
its head off,’ I said, 

“T meant that I would shoot its head off 
as it sat in the water. Sut as we ap- 
proached the bird arose to fly. .1 was sur- 
prised, and to tell the truth a little rat- 
ted. 1 pulled on the bird when it was 
so close that 1 told myself | would either 
miss it entirely or blow it to pieces. I was 
the most surprised man you ever saw’ wheh 
the duck fell, for, by the merest chance in 
the world, my charge had gone truce, and 
had cut off the bird's head as neatly as 
one could do it with a knife. 

‘The men with me thought they had 
discovered a wonderful being who delib- 
erately shot the heads from flying ducks. 
I was a hero for the rest of that day, but 
when next day | missed half a dozen shots 
at snipe, without a single kill, my glory 
faded.” 


Wanted to Kill the Panther. 


N old Adirondack guide tells this: 

**T went into the woods for the first 

time when I was fifteen, and my fa- 

ther was with me. We made a camp and 

went to sleep. | was awakened by a most 

unearthly screaming. I sat up too badly 

frightened to reach for my gun. The 

seream was repeated. Then I touched my 

father’s arm and pinched it. till he awoke. 

remember now just how I felt, and 

it seemed to me that if I made the 

least move that awful animal would land 

on me. That was why lL pinched his arm 
instead of shaking it. 

“* Dad, dad,’ L whispered, 
panther in the tree out there.’ 
there was another awful shriek, 
see why my father should laugh when he 
told me to go and kill it. I my gun 
and crept out from under the blanket, ex- 


ever made,"- said 


cose and I'll shoot 





I can 
how 





‘there's a 
Just then 
I couldn't 


got 


| admirably in their propagation. 


pecting every minute to feel the panther 
upon me. | crawled about under that tree, 
looking up into the branches for a pair of 
flaming eyes. Then the moon came out 
and with it came another screech. Then 1 
caw a bird. For a minute I really debated 
on running away, so as not to have to 
look my father in the face. Then I mus- 
tered courage and went back. He was 
awake. 

“* Did you get your panther? 

*** No,’ I said, 

“* Maybe you can kill one in the morn- 
ing. That kind can't see in daylight.’ 

It was a sereech owl. 

This is the time of year when novices 
who go into the woods afier deer haye 
their first experience with the screech 
owl. It is an insignificant looking bird, 
but has a cry half way between the scream 
of a panther and the shriek of a despair- 
ing woman, conducive to coe d shudders. 


he asked. 


Piscieulture and Poetic License. 


Sportsmen will rejoice to know that the 
Government Fish Commission seems - to 
have solved the problem of propagating 
grayling. There are very few grayling 
streams in the world, and a few of those 
are in the United States. 

Two of the best are in Northern Michigan 
and the rest in Montana, The grayling in- 
habits streams similar to those in which 
trout thrive. They are different from the 
{rout in appearance, more delicate put 
equally gamy, and take practically’ the 
same bait and the same files. In the Mich- 
igan streams trout were planted with the 
grayling, for the Fish Commission »e- 
heved that if Tennyson's brook could hold 
‘‘Here and there a lusty trout, and here 
and there a grayling, 
brooks of 
likewise. 


the 
do 


Michigan could be made to 
But they failed to allow for 
poetic license, and discovered when too 
late that the trout destroyed their little 
rivals, An attempt was made to propagate 
the disappearing fish, but the attempt 
failed. Then some one noticed that the 
gsrayling of Montana seemed to be. of a 
different varicty, and more hardy. The 
commission tried these, and is succecding 


Killing Rabbits in Louisiana. 


Louisiana hunters have @ way of killing 
yabbits that might perhaps be practiced 
further north. It is the old scheme known 
“ shining,’ which is still practiced “th 
the Adirondacks on deer. 

Two hunters go together at night, one 
carrying a lantern with a good reflector, 
and the other a gun. They walk about the 
swamp where rabbits are numerous, and 
the animals will stand and look at the 
light just as deer will at a “ jack” car- 
ried in the bow of-a canoe. The man with 
the gun shoots at the reflection from the 
eyes. On the marches where the animals 
are numerous two hunters not infrequent- 
ly kill twenty or more in a night. 


us 


Enemies of the Fishes. 


Hatchers of trout and other fish find that 
the finny tribe has more enemies than they 
ever supposed before they came into posi- 
tion to know. Mink and weasels wiil enter 
a pond, and using their claws as gaff hooks 
pull numbers of the fry out of water. 
Hawks, kingfishers, and herons are always 
on the watch, to say nothing of tame ducks 
and geese. 

A favorite method of killing the former 
sort of marauders is to line the ponds with 
tin. Then a mink or weasel getting Into the 
Water will find it impossible to climb out 
and may be shot or speared as desired. 

Hawks and kingfishers have a way of 
alighting on some convenient perch near 
the pond. The fish hatcher makes a perch 
for them by erecting a pole with a groove 
in the top, cut so that a steel trap wiil 
just fit inte it. When the next bird alights 
it is caught and killed. 


Poisoning the Fox. 


UNTERS who go into the Adirondacks 
are full of -indignation over the de- 
struction of the foxes of that region by 

poison. Probably there is no other animal 
over whose killing so much ill-feeling has 
been In fact, the sportsman- 
ship of a man or a club or a people may 
be pretty well classified by its treatment of 
the fox. 

The Engiish sportsman of the old school 
would have fought for the animal if any 
one attempted what he considered an un- 
fair kilung, and the tale of a father who 
disowned his son for shooting a fox illus- 
trates the attitude of the early Virginian 
geutlemen. The New Englanders hunt the 
fox with shotguns, and are severely criti- 
cised by sportsmen from other regions. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the New 
Yorkers who go to the mountains are dis- 
pleased, for they find the animals being 
slaughtered by the score with poison. 

It is seldom that the fox is openly poi- 
soned. Generally the crime (if one takes the 
Virginian'’s point of view) is committed by 
a man who pretends to trap. Trapping is 
bad enough, though that is by no means so 
destructive as poisoning, for it takes an 
expert to catch a fox, while to poison one 
requires no skill at all. Generally the poi- 
soner takes a bottle of strychnia with him 
on his trips, and when he has reached the 
proper point in the mountains puts a bit 
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of it on a piece of meat and leaves the 
meat.for the fox. Next morning he goct 
back, and if there is a track about the 
meat he follows. Usually he will go oniy 
a short distance before he comes upon tha 
dead animal, and the snow invariably 
shows thai it died in the utmost misery. 
Frequently half a dozen are killed in a 
night in this way. Not only does the pol- 
soning threaten to exterminate the animals, 
but it also lessens the value of their skins. 
Some fur buyers will not pay the regulir 
price for the pelt of a potsoned animal, 
claiming that the fur is likely to come out, 


Dangerous Fresh-Water Fishes. 


O far as any danger from the game 
is concerned, fresh-water fishing has 
always been looked upon as about as 

safe as any sport in the world, and the 
fresh-water fish has gone on record ag 
barmiless and non-resistant. But there are 
instances now and then when the fish turns 
the tables, The inhabitants of Oscedla 
County, Mich., who live in the neighborhdod 
of Lake George—an inland water about 
three miles long—are almost superstitiously 
afraid of a certain fish that inhabits that 
lake. No one Rnows what sort of fish it is, 
and opinion local'y is divided as to whether 
it is a giant muskallonge or a sturgeon. 

Spearing parties had now and then ree 
ported seeing a very large fish without 
being able to strike it, but no one gave 
credence to the tales until one night about 
ten years ago, when a party of sportsmen 
from Chicago went on the lake spearing 
in charge of an old resident named Arm- 
strong. 

Armstrong was the only one that re- 
turned to tell the story. He said the party 
was spearing in shallow water, when they 
saw an enormous fish that resembled an 
overgrown pickerel Two of the Chicago 
men were standing in the bow, and at 
first supposed the fish to be a log. Then 
one saw his mistake, and struck with all 
his might. The fish gave a dart that made 
the boat jump as though a steam engine 
were pulling it. If the man had let go 
of the spear all would have been well, but 
he hung on, and the fish gave a migh.y 
flop to right angles with the boat. The 
man still held to the spear with the result 
that the boat capsized, and the men 
found® themselves standing in mud and 
water up to their waists. The light wént 
out when the boat upset, and the night 
being dark and cloudy not one of the party 
had any idea of the direction to be pur- 
sued in reaching shore. The shallow water 
occupies a large part of the lake, and they 
could wander in any direction without be- 
ing able to tell whether or not they were 
nearing shore. Armstreng said afterward 
that nothing could equal the awfulness of 
the experience that followed. They made 
their way in one direction after another 
and wandered round and round, going half 
way to their knees in mud at every step. 

To make matters worse, a cold; steady, 
drizzling rain began to fall. They were 
soon numb to the marrow, Then one of the 
sportsmen dropped without a word, and no 
one went to his help. Little by little the 
three that remained were separated. Arm- 
strong says he himself became unconscious 
after a -certain point; remembers nothing 
that happened until he was roused by feel- 
ing solid ground beneath his feet and find- 
ing that the water was more shallow than 
it had been.. He kept on and fell upon the 
shore. Then on hands and knees he crawled 
to camp and gave the alarm. Search was 
at onee made for his companions and their 
bodies were recovered. Since that time the 
big fish with a scar on his back has twice 
or thrice been Seen by spearing parties, but 
they have passed it by. 

There is one species of fish in the South 
that is feared only little less than its salt 
water contemporary the shark. This is the 
alligator gar. It grows to enormous size 
and has a bill hard and bony and much 
broader than the bill of the common gar of 
Northern waters. One who goes out upon 
the lakes of Louisiana and Arkansas: will 
see them jumping and splashing like enor- 
mous trout. Their usual food consists of 
fish, and they not only make. endless 
trouble for those who go fishing with min- 
nows, but have been known to round up 
and tear to pieces bass which the sports- 
man has hooked. Bathing in the lakes is 
considered dangerous. 

A negro was sitting: in the stern of a boat 
on a lake near Helena, Ark., letting his feet 
hang over the stern when a gar grabbed 
him by one leg. The man hung to the boat 
until rescued, but his leg was _ horribly 
gashed. The fish have been known to at- 
tack in like manner negroes who went 
swimming in the Mississippi below New Or- 
leans. During the Spring the writer 
was visiting a rice plantation on the “ low- 
er coast"’ of the Mississippi, when an old 
negress came wailing to the house and said 
her five-year-old boy was dead. He had 
been playing at the edge of a bayou and 
was lying on the bank extending his arms 
into the water when a gar with a 
rush and grabbing the youngster by the 
arm pulled him into the water. A young 
negro with a shotgun was standing near 
watching for rice birds. He ran to the 
bank. The fish found it had undertaken a 
bigger task than it could well manage, and 
a wild struggle was in progress between the 
gar and the dying child. The negro shot 
the fish, but the child died before it could 
be taken from the water. 
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Y friend Mr. Silas Larrabee does not 
give his assent to the widely preva- 
lent notion that the Congress of the 

United States, with the assistance of the 
State Legislatures, can legislate our .resi- | 
dents out of the reach of assassins, He 
doesn’t regard seriously the demand, voiced 
in the speeches of public men and the reso- 
lutions of religious, political, and fraternal 
associations of one sort and another, that 
ell Anarchists in the United States be driv- 
én out and that none hereafter be permit- 
ted to land on our shores. 

“Nobody wishes it could be done more’n 
TI do,” said Mr. Larrabee in a greed talk at 
his house this evening with a few of his 
friends; ‘‘ but if you want to get down,to 
hard pan, you might’'s well expeet to git rid 
of all thé snakes in the country as to git 
rid of all the Anarchists. When you find 
yourself able to go all over the United 
States of Ameriky with a fine toothcomb 
and comb out all the sarpints they is hid in 
the grass and rocks and dead logs and stone 
walls, then come and talk to me about doin’ 
the same sort of thing with the Anar- 
chists. 


“Come to think of it, I guess the snakes 
is consid'able easier to git away with than 
the Anarchists. 

“How be you goin’ to know a man’s an 
Anarchist? There goes the stage from 
Wells depot. I see four men and three 
women ridin’ in it. Nary age of ’em lives 
here; al! of ‘em is strangers. Every one of 
*em may be an Anarchist; but it’s more’n 
likely they ain't none of ‘em Anarchists. 
If they was snakes, you'd know they was 
snakes, Bein’ human critters, you can't 
tell to save your neck whether they're An- 
archists or not, no more’n you can tell 
what kind of religion they're full of. 

“When you come to me and ask me how 
we're goin’ to pertect our Presidents from 
assassination I wish more’n I ever wished 
for anything else in the. world, I wish I 
could say, like some other folks says, ‘ All 
you've got to do is to make the proper.laws 
and enforce ’em.’ But I can't say nothin’ 
of the sort. I feel jest, about’s old Dr. 
Bickford over to Kennebunk felt one day. 
A feller come to him and.says: 

““* My boy,’ says. he, ‘ain’t got all that's 
comin’ to him up in his top story.’ 

“*Do, you mean to intermate 
an idjit?’ says the doctor. 

** * Yes,’ says the man, ‘ he’s an idjit'sures: 
tea's tea. What's the best.thing to do far 
him?’ 

“<Give it up,’ 
the. doctorin’ 


that he's 


says the doctor. ‘ rr m in 


business all right, 


and Tye n Rogasian ,; over 


got a pootty big fam'ly to support; but I 
don't want no sech jo as that.’ 

“ That's about the way I'll have to answer 
you. I don’t know of no way of makin’ 
the lives of our Presidents absolutely safe. 
I don’t know of no way of cooperin’ up ev- 
erybody in the country that has got the 
seeds of assassination in his brain. 


“Tl goa little further while I’m about 
it and say I don’t believe much of anything 
can be done to make things an awful sight 
better than they be now. I've seen more’n 
four hundred ways of gittin’ away with 
the Anarchists, suggested by Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, but if they'd all been in opera- 
tion they wouldn’t have held back the 
wretch that shot President McKinley. Ac- 
cordin’ to the picturs I've seen of that 
man they’s nothin’ scary in his looks. I 
reckon that if he was rigged out in black 
clothes and a white necktie he would pass 
for a minister easy enough—so fur's looks 
goes. He wasn't labelled ‘ Anarchist,’ and 
if the police where he lived had been huntin’ 
Anarchists for a year they aint nothin’ to 
show that he would have been ketched and 
locked up. 

“Some day, mebbe, they'll be a machine 
invented that'll take the measure of a 
man's mind; but they ain't no sech ma- 
chine nowadays. If you was sent out to 
gather up all the Anarchists in Ameriky, 
the chances is you'd fail to clamp onto 
some mild-spoken, innocent-lookin’ fellérs 
that's jest as full of anarchy as the wild- 
eyed, sputterin’ ones is. But it’s the mild- 
Ish appearin’ ones that’s the most danger- 
ous. The fellers, that shrieks and howls 
sorter blows themselves off like a biler 
that's got more inside her than she ought 
to have. It's the feller that don't say 
nothin’, the visionary cuss that goes off 
in day dreams, the brooder that kecps 
everything to himself that is the most to 
be feared. When the time comes to act, 
the feller gets into his. place like he was 
shot up out of the earth through a trap 
door. He's done his wust before anybody 
pays any attention to him. 


“TJ ain’t in favor of passin’ laws that in- 
terferes very much with free speech and 
the liberty of the press. It ain't because 
I think everybody in Ameriky ought to be 
allowed to say anything le likes and print 
anything he likes. It’s a question of policy. 


Sunpase.you have a law sech as lots of, 
SAY, . 


folks,, ig callin’ for, who's goin’ to 
pupa’ iregasan and what ain't? Who's go- 
n’ to pass on this man’ speech and t’ other; , 
feller’s; piege in the paper? Goin’ to feteh 
here to show us how to 


Old Age Ss | Young Gyes. 


WELL-DRESSED and generally dap- 

per man, with an elastic step and a 
pervading air of well-preservedness, 
visited a prominent oculist a few days ago. 
AS he tripped up the front steps of the 
physician's house he smiled deprecatingly, 
as who should say: “I am on a fool’s er 
rand, and if any one supposes that I am 
here because it is necessary that I should 
come, he may disabuse his mind of that im- 
pression.” However, nobody noticed him, 
since to go into and out of the house of a 
prominent physician with a large office 
practice {s so commonplace an _ incident 
in average human experience that one may 
find almost anything else more interesting. 
The well-dressed gentleman waited his 
turn, and when summoned into the con- 
sulting room greeted the physician cheer- 
fully and almost apologetically for his in- 
trusion. Said he: “ Doctor, I presume you 
will ‘say that I have no more need of your 
valuable services than a graven ima 
would have. My eyes are in really splen 
aid condition, but you see I have not taken 
very good care of them, and my habit of 
reading a good deal at night has fatigued 
them. My wife insisted that I should see 
you, and if you thought it necessary that I, 
should get a pair of glasses to rest my 
eyes when I feel under the necessity cf 
using them by artificial light. You will 
understand, of course, that I do not need 
glasses which magnify, as I can see a fly 
on the cross of Trinity steeple, and if it 
was necessary I presume I could see him 
wink; but I am told that lenses are ground 
in such a way as to relieve the eyes when 
fatigued, and that is what I want, you 
know. The gas which the companies fur- 
nish-is, as you may have observed, flickery, 
and’I think my difficulty-in reading at 
night results as much from its low candlé 
power-as from anything else. Do you think: 
it necessary to tcestymy eyes?” 
The physician smiled wearily. He héard 
meh this: sort of thing about a dozen ‘times’ 
daily for thirty years, knew exncéuy ‘what’ 
it*M@edtit, and was-much too discreet ‘'td' 
ventave ahy comment. He seated the ‘client’ 
—fatient would be too grave a term—in the 
opérating chair, adjusted his lights, donned 
a ‘peculiar device which seemed to be a 
combination of tmtrror with a peephole 
in‘it and a telephone receiver, and peered 
into the depths of the client's eye sockets, 
Do you ever see black specks floating in 
your field of vision?’ . 
“ Well, now that Sr one {t, I believe 

I do occastonally, wut } I attributed it to 


go | ot 
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fatigue of the optic nerve, or possibly dys- 
pepsia. My digestion is not perfect, though 
very good for a man of my—that is, for one 
who eats as recklessly as I do, without re- 
gard 'to anything except my appetite. Per- 
has when I get older I shall regret not hay- 
ing been more careftl. Yes, there are some- 
times black motes floating between me and 
what I look at, but I have’ not been quite 
sure it was not owing to the Increasing con- 
sumption of soft coal in ‘New York. You 
probably know that the Post Office and 
several of the public buildings burn bitumi- 
nous coal, and’ there are apt to be blacks in 
the air down town,” 


“Have you noticed how badly the news- 
papers are printed nowadays—and books, 
eg for that matter?” 


4h Frequently. In fact I find it increasing» 
Iyidifficult to read. printed matter. The ink 
he «newspapers use is not a bit like the 
Mi-fashioned ink of my boyhood days, 
which was. as black as black cats. The 
stuff the printers use now seems to be a 
mixture of oil and French gray. This mat- 
ter ought to be regulated by legislation, for 
the preservation of the eyesight of the pub- 
lic.”” 

The doctor acquiesced. To do otherwise 
would have been impolitic. 


‘(Adfter reading at night by gaslight, do 
you.:have a twitching of the eyelid, or a 
sense of: dull pain in-the lining of the eye 
sockets? *’ 

* Well, I: believe I do, sometimes, You 
see, I am something of a student and my 
reading is often my-only evening occu- 
pation. I. have noticed that on going to 
bed the: eye sockets ache—if a socket can 
ache—but of course you know what I mean 

even though I do not use terms with the 
precision of a purist in technical terminol- 
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regerlate sobielar tongues and pens? Bet- 


“Of course they is Hable to be cases 


|} where men and women will say things and 


| that 


that clean beyond the 
might start a paper down 
and print things that it 
be put 
a law 


writ goes 
limit 
here 
was perfectly 
into circulation. 


things 
A man 
in Ogunquit 
clear shouldn't never 
I don't mind havin’ 
reach feller that; 
want my honest opinion | 
I think we folks in Ogon- 


could sech a as 
though if 


don't mind sayin’ 


you 


quit could handle sech a case without much 


ogy. In-point: of fact, my eyes have given | 


| me. so little trouble that I am not quite 
what symptoms I have observed, 
think that what you describe is a 
of comparatively frequent oxpe- 


but 1 


| The physician went through a series of 
unexplained manoeuvres with lights and 
lenses of peculiar -shape;- and then tried 


balanced on the client's nose, which bore 
about the same relation to a modern spec- 
tacle frame that Noah's ark bore to the 
yacht Columbia. -- . 

Having found the degree of strength 
which his judgment led him to think about 


law. 
boy I 
out 


assistance from the 

“When I was 
Hudgins and me went 
Hudeins’s woods one day to have a smoke. 
We was jest learnin’ to smoke then. We 
hadn’t been there long before .we set the 
old woods afirc. Well, when the fire was 
out old man Hudgins kinder looked around 
awhile and then he went out and cut 2 
hickory stick. 

**Come with me, Eli,’ 

“Bli shuck in his boots, 
boohoo. 

“* Ain't you 

man. ‘ Well, 
ye.’ 
"« Jost as he was araggin’ Eli off one of 
the men that helped put out the fire ‘ent 
up to him and says, ‘ Don’t you think,’ Says 
he, ‘you'd better put off punishin’ Eli tuil 
you git cooled off? I'm afeard you'll hurt 
him.’ 

‘* Don't be 
man Hudgins, ‘I 
harm; I'm jest a goin’ 
a God in Israel.’ 

“Well, us Ogunquit folks wouldn't hurt 


nobody that got to slingin’ anarchy round 
Ogunquit, but by the Great Everlastin’ 
Jumpin’ Jingo, we would show him they 


was a God in Israel. 
“T don’t think we'd allow no loose talk 


In Ogunquit—law or no law? If they’s one 
thing I detest more'n another it's mobs 
and mob rule. But they may be times 
when a orderly, well-directed body of pay- 
triotic citizens may do pootty good service 
to their country by bein’ sorter half-an-half 
mobbish. 

“Suppose a man comes into 
Office where some of us is settin’ around 
and says he’s glad President McKinley, is 
shot. IL wouldn't have that man suffer no 
permanent injury, but b’ jocks, I'd be 
ashamed of Ogunquit if we didn’t take that 
feller in hand and l'arn him a lesson. A 
case like that don't belong in no court. It's 
what the doctors calls a case for ‘ prompt 
and heroic treatment.’ 

“ They’s one idee that has struck me, and 
that Ts*that it would be foolish to have 
our style of Gover’ment upsot on account 
of the assassination of Mr. McKinley. 
Grantin’ we could make the lives of our 
Presidents safe by law, wouldn't we lose 
consid’able more than we gained? Roosshy 
in Ameriky would be a good deal wuss, a 
good deal harder to bear, than sech things 
as that happened out to Buffalo. 

“That. was a horrible affair, but we 
\dgy't wajit to forgit that the brave, noble 
Iman that. lost his life triumphed over death 


Fil 
old man 


ter go slow on sech propersitions as that. = 
| 
remember | 


a 
in 


says he. 


and to 


began 


old 
fetch 


says the 
and 


comin’, li?’ 
then Lil come 





seat about that,’ old 
ain't goin’ to do him ao 


to show him they's 


says 





the Post 


‘right, he began a cross-examination with | 
printed cards ,.in various sizes of type. The | 
apparent words were simply§ arbitrary H 
combinations of letters, of which the se- 
quence could no more be guessed than 4 
printer could distribute pi into a case in |; 
the dark with gloves on, Then began a 
conflict between the client's pride and his 
veracity. He had no intention of misrep- 
resenting thie facts, but the notion that he 
could see better without glasses than with | 
them was so firmly impressed upon his 
mind that it was extremely difficult tor | 
him to admit that he could see much bet- | 
ter with them than without them, Having 
had to do the same thing many hundreds 
of times before, the physician Shemcien | 
him, and learned what he wanted to know | 
more by inference than from the client's 
admissions. At last a prescription for the 
optician was written and given to the 
client, with the following comment: 

| 

| 


“T find, Sir, that your own view of the 
condition of your eyes is entirely correct. 
I very seldom have to do with such perfect 
and entirely normal eyes, but it is evident; 
as you say, that you have not taken good 
care of them and your studious habits have 
led you to overtax them by insufficient 
light. I have written a prescription for a 
pair of glasses which any optician has in 
stock. My advice is to put them on when 
you read at night or when your eyes feel 
tired, and you will find them restful in a 
high degree.” ° 


“Shall I have to wear them constant- 
ly?"" 

“Oh, dear no. Use them only when you 
think it necessary to relieve your eyes. It 
is not unlikely that in a few weeks you 
will find it agreeable to leave them off al- 
together, or to use them only when tired.” 

The dapper and well-preserved gentleman 
paid his fee, took his prescription, and 
went his way. He carried with him the 
pleasing impression that the doctor .was 
about the most sensible physician he had 
met. Had he been told that his eyes were 
worn out, that he had gone without glasses 
far’ beyond the period at which sensible 
people assume’them, and that he should 
have had them five or six years ago, he, 
would have cherished the unalterable con- 
viction that the physician was more differ- 
ent kinds of a fool than he remembered to 
have’ met in his'‘experience. Incidentally 
the had left his unibrella in the doctor's 
hatrack. 

As the client started briskly toward 
Broadway he wondered whether it was 
worth his while to have the*prescription 
filled at once, or whether any time would 
do. Realizing that perhaps eye glasses 
would not be wholly unbecoming, and that 
he could entertain his wife by donning 


them without any Previous’ ‘Banounceatsut, 


OC TOBER 6. 1901. 


| he'd 


| the 


no public man ever triumphed beforo, 
want to forgit, nuther, that 
comin’ generations of our people, when 
they read about McKinley's life and death, 
will say that, big as he was in life, he was 
bigger tn his'death. It won't take no fine 
writin’ to make a’tale of the last hours of 
Mr. McKinley that set the blood to 
tingling in the veins of Americans yet un- 
born. 


as 


We don't 


will 


young man of a hun- 

readin’ the story of 
may shed tears as he 
of it, but his eyes 
will be dry when he comes to the end and 
reads how an American President put 
giorious endin’ to a grand _ career. 

“It's a precious heritage that has been 
given us and those that's to foller us in 
the death of William McKinley. 

“IT don’t sec why man that's big 
enough to be President of e United 
States should be afeared to die in the same’ 
way. It may be that Mr. Roosevelt, who 
has succeeded Mr. McKinley, is a little too 
careless of himself, but b’jocks I'd rather 
be too careless than too careful. 
I wouldn't have no respect for a President 
that was half seat to death all the time. 

“T don't never want to see the President 
of the United States goin’ about like he 
was afraid of bullcts and daggers and dy- 
namite. 


the 
now 
He 
sorrer 


‘I can pictur’ 
dred years from 
thnat ere tragedy. 
is teched by the 


a 


any 


“IT don't want to 
old way of the 
the people. 
foller 


respect. 


no change in the 
President goin’ about among 
I want to see Mr. Roosevelt 
in Mr. McKinley's footsteps in that 
The nearer he keeps to the people 
better he will sarve ‘em. I don’t believe 
he will run no more resks movin’ about as 
Mr. McKinley moved about, than he would 
travelin’ in amored cars and talkin’ out of 
connin’ towers. 

“I was lookin’ over a book yesterday a 
friend of ours sent to my darter Annie— 
it's a book of college songs— and I come 
ucross one that seemed to me was pooty 
close to techin’ on this very matter we're 
talkin’ about. 

“Annie!'’ Mr. Larrabee called out, 
wish you'd fetch that singin’ beok.” 

Presently Miss Larrabee appeared with 
the book, and when her father failed, after 
some 4ittle hunting, to find the song he 
had in mind, she found it for him. 

“Read the fust verse, Annie,” said 
Larrabee. 

Miss Larrabee, parte read the ope n- 
ing stanza of an English version of ‘“ Ire 
teger Vitae "’: 

He that is upright, 

Kind, and free from error, 
Needs not the aid of 

Men nor arms to guard him. 
Safely he moves, 

A child to guilty terror, 
Strong in his innocence. 

“What do you think,”’ demanded Mr. 
Larrabee; ‘“‘don’t that express the idee 
pooty-good? Be upright, be kindly, do vour 
duty, and let death come when he gits 
ready. Ain't that toler’ble fair advice to 
«ive to our Presidents?” 
ROBERT 
Oct. 1. 
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Mr. 


W. WELCH. 


Ogunquit, Me., 


he entered the first 
passed and offered his preseription to be 
filled. The optician looked at it. 

“What mounting?” 

“Oh, eye glasses—steel frames, I guess. 
It is not worth while to incur much ex- 
penSe, because, you see, they are only for 
casual and temporary use.” 

‘For yourself?” = 

* Fou” 

“ Well, Sir, you do not seem to have had 
much experience in this matter, and if you 
will permit me to offer a suggestion I 
should advise gold spectacles. You will 
find them much more practical.” 

The dapper gentleman straightened him- 
self. ‘Twenty-five years hence 1 may 
be ready for spectacles. For the present 1 
prefer eye glasses."’ 

The frames were selected, the glasses 
fitted, and with the unaccustomed object 
bulging the vest pocket where he usuaily 
kept cigars he started down town. He 
had gone nearly half a block when he was 
stopped by a breathless clerk, who had 
run after him bareheaded. 

“Excuse me, Sir, but you 
gloves on the counter." 


This was the cap sheaf. 


spectacle shop he 


left your 


When a man 


‘loses his eyesight and comes to glasses, 


and loses his memory and forgets umbreila 
and gloves, how shall he cherish longer the 
illusion that he is still young and that the 
infirmities of age have got no hold upon 
him? 

Alas! there comes to every one of us the 
day when gas loses its luminosity and 
printer's ink turns from black to gray. 
We hold the newspaper further and further 
away, but it is not far enough, and the 
patent extensible left arm has not yet 
been invented. We consult the oculist, and 
carry away our portion of his customary ~ 
“jolly” for unsuspecting middle-aged 
noodles. We do not need glasses which 
magnify, but simply to rest our eyes. We 
allow ourselves to be honeyfugied about 
our studious habits, when we perfectly 
well know thatewe do” not read a book in 
three months, on the average. We are 
simply old addie-pates, “sans eyes, sans 
hair, sans teeth, sans everything,”” who 
should have had spectacles years ago to 
see the wrinkles which are obvious to 
every one else. We cannot even keep our 
wits about us, and woulea leave our hats 
behind if, like our German neighbors, we 
should have the manners to take them off 
when we enter a store. We think we are 
very impressive, and that we do not look 
within ten or fifteen years our real age; 
but when we get the glasses which were for 
casual use only we find that we cannot 
see without them and that they are thence 
forth part of us. It is all very sad, but 
yupetie aatural: J.C. BAYLES. 
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THIRD DEGREE IN POLICE PARLANCE. 


What It Means, How It Is Operated and Some Famous Cases 
of Its Application. 


OTENTIAL and mystical is the term 

“ third degree,”’ as used in police par- 
lance. To the average mind the term 

is famillar only as applied to a degree in 
secret societies, particularly in Masonry. 
where, when it has been taken by a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, it means 
that he has gone about as high in Masonry 
as he can go, so far as the actual work of 
the order is concerned. Higher degrees 
mean higher social planes in the order 
and tend to indicate a man’s standing in 
the community, rather than a deeper 
knowledge of the work of the order itself. 

But when it is used in connection with 
the arrest of a criminal, it means the limit 
of police examination of an individual. 
One frequently reads of So and So having 
been arrested by Officer Blank and taken 
to the precinct station house, and, later, of 
his being taken to Police Headquarters and 
put through the “ third degree.” 

It really is a ‘‘ third degree’’ in the ex- 
amination of a criminal. 

The “first degree’ is given when he ts 
examined by the officers in a precinct sta- 
tion house, "The “second degree" gener- 
ally means his examination by a detective 
from headquarters, at the police court. The 
“third degree "' means the big examination 
given to him at Headquarters by the chief 
of the Detective Bureau and whatever sub- 
ordinates he may employ in the operation 
when the case warrants it. 

The term had its origin in police par- 
lance some time back in the early sixties, 
when the old Leonard Street Station was 
to the city something like what the “ Ten- 
derloin ’’ station now is. * 

A man by the name of Brunt had stolen 
a lot of valuable bonds from the firm by 
which he was employed. After the loss of 
the bonds Brunt had been arrested purély 
on suspicion, While the police felt sure in 
their own minds that Brunt had committed 
the theft, they had no actual evidence. 
Brunt had influential connections, and was 
released small bail. Almost imme- 
‘liately after his release on bail, stronger 
evidence appeared, which warranted Capt. 
Jordan, who was in command of the Leon- 
ard Street Police Station at that time, to 
have Brunt rearrested. Brunt was put in 
one of the old-fashioned brick cells, It was 
in the middle of August, and quite warm 
enough for any one, even in the cool 
shadows of the old jail, But Jordan had 
a big old-fashioned egg stove erected in 
the cell where Brunt was confined, and 
had a rousing fire made. The stove was 
kept at white heat, a jailer was put in 
charge to see that Brunt did not interfere 
with it. To Brunt's many inquiries as to 
what it meant no answer was made, Jor- 
dan called on him ene afternoon when the 
temperature was moving way the 
100 mark, told Brunt that the tem- 
perature be kept at about that 
degree tuntil he decided to confess, tel] all 
hee knew the bonds, 
the and persons who wert 
prosecuting the case any further trouble. 
Brunt held out for three weeks, in which 
time had lost about twenty-two pounds, 
When 


on a 


over 
and 
would 


about missing and 


save police 


he 
largely as a result of perspiration. 
Qe reached the stage of exhaustion where 
Ac felt that death was about to move in 
and become his cellmate, he weakened and 
told all. The bonds were quickly recovered, 
and owing to the lack of any evidence, 
except that which Brunt himself had 
given, he got off with a light sentence. 

The the time attracted a great 
deal of attention, and a newspaper writer, 
in describing the simplified the gen 
eral description of the events from the time 
the stove up until Brunt's 
sion as a period during which he took the 
“third degrec Since that time the term 
has proved popular as applied to police af- 
fairs, and, while used in many ways, has a 
rete significance to 
with what the “third degree” really means 

Here is that will give the 
reader a comprehensive idea of the proced- 
ure and the part of the 
designated ‘third degree "’: 

On Jan Capt. “ Butch” Unger 
had a with his roommate, August 
3ohle men had been drinking in their 
room Ridge Street, and 
Act tatement 
had been sharpening a big 
knife, rushed at after some statemené 
made by Unger, and attempted to stab him. 

ger said that at the time he fixing 
the fire in the stove and had a poker in his 
hand When Bohle gushed at him, he de- 
fended himself with the poker. 3oth men 
were powerfully built, and a desperate 
struggle ensued, the result of which was 
that Bohle simply death 
with the Unger used as a weapon 
When it dawned on U that he had 
killed Bohle, he moved the dead body into a 
small side room and set the seattered fur- 
nishings to rights so well that when Un- 
with the two men, re- 
turned home that night he saw 
amiss. When the left th 
next morning Unger set to work 
knife that Bohle had sharpened 
Bohle’ dead body into 
pieces, and packed them in a 
was room for everything in 
Bohle’s head Unger 
in oileloth and paper 
the East River. He th 
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case, 


was set confes- 
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wicked-looking | 


)} vituperative German vaths, 


nothing |} 


wrapped the head up | 





her flat on Eighth Avenue. She had been | 
beaten about the head and shoulders with | 


the blunt end of a hatchet. Several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewelry that she 

*| was kuown to carry about with her was 
missing. Capt. Cooney of the West Thirty- 
seventh Street Station set to work on the 
case immediately, and he felt that circum- 
stances warranted his arresting the wo- 
man’s husband, at about the same hour 
she died In a hospital. 


At the station house Kronman was sub- 
jected cto all the rigorous examination that 
goes to make the * degrees short of the 
“third dégree.” Failing to elicit any sat- 
isfactory information from Kronman, he 
was turned over to the Headquarters de- 
tectives for the “ third degree.” Capt. Mc- 
Clusky was in charge of the Detective Bu- 
reau at that time, and with the success of 
Byrnes and his methods in the Unger case 
in mind, he had a setting made of many 
of the furnishings of the Kronman fiat, 
and with the blood-stained hatchet occupy- 
ing a conspicuous place, Kronman was put 
through the “ third degree’ much as Un- 
ger was. The only thing against Kronman 
in the minds of the police was the fact 
that he could not establish a clear alibi for 
the time that ‘he murder was supposed to 
have been committed, but so far as gen- 
eral evidence was concerned they had little 
to work on. Kronman was badgered for 
three or four hours, and one may easily 
imagine what a terrible experience the 
“third degree would be to go through, 
when it is stated that Kronman was taken 
out of the room in a dead faint from utter 
exhaustion at the trial he had gone 
through. 


room, had the trunk taken to an office of 
the Adams Express Company in Brooklyn, 
where he had it shipped to Baltimore. Al- 
most immediately friends of Bohle began a 
search for him, which was soon taken up 
by the police. The records of the case show | 
clever work done by the detective depart- 
ment, who immediately scented murder. On 
Jan, 27, six days after the murder, Unger | 
was arrested on suspicion by Sergt. Mc- 
Laughlin and Detective Sergeants Crowley, 
Frink, and Von Gerichten. He was taken 
to Headquarters and questioned. Unger 
was a stolid, thick-necked, surly German, 
and the first examination failed to elicit 
the least thing from Unger which would 
tend to incriminate him 

The famous old veteran of police work, 
Thomas Byrnes, was in charge of the De- 
tective Bureau at that time, and there was 
no doubt in his mind as to Unger being the 
guilty party if Bohle had been murdered, 
and he decided that the easiest way to clear 
up the mystery was to make Unger tell 
about it by hook or crook. To do this well 
he had taken to Police Headquarters most 

» oo” 
of the Suraiehings ie re & a fairly certain that Kronman was nov the 
Street, where Unger and Bohle had lived. | : : Fr . rupee re 
these things was a lounge, on which | man, but as circumstan.«s developed al- 

Antes | most immediately which caused them to be- 
blood-stains had been discovered, and a 
towel that had apparently been used to eg a new tack, they thought it would 
wipe bloody hands. The knife was missing, ve well to let it appear that Kronman was 


the guilty man. To further strengthen 
but the poker that had been used was sti Phils  qnak Fineciiak ie wed. ‘even’ gaia eer, thie 
there, and was taken along with the rest. | 

| 


” 





When they had finished the police were 


ishi fixed { funeral of his wife, where he was again 
Byrnes had these furnishings fixed up in @ | bs eoted to many questions while stand- 


room at Police Headquarters in approxi- | ing over thts wite’s eotfta. 
mately the same relation to each other they ‘ 
had had in the room at Ridge Street. After | This incident called down a lot of ad- 
several days, during which all the methods | Verse criticism on the police, but was soon 
known to thief-catchers to bring out con- forgotten in the excitement surrounding 
fessions had been used, but without suc- | the arrest of a cousin of the dead qwo- 
cess, Unger was brought up and taken | ™@n, named Neufeldt. Neufeldt was 
into the room where the stage had been set ! ex-convict, and a ne er-do-well generally, 
in so picturesque a manner, and in which it developed that Mrs. Kronman had been 
he was destined to play a very conspicuous deeply interested. in the reformation of 
part for the next hour or so. While Unger , Neufeldt, and had desired his marriage 
was reposing in the cell at Headquarters with a girl friend of hers. To further this 
the trunk containing'the remains of Bohle | the day before the murder she had ar- 
had been discovered, and Byrnes putting ranged a meeting at her home between 
this and that together was sure he had the Neufeldt and the girl, and during the con- 
story of the crime. With his imaginative versation had brcught forth a great num- 
story for his cue book, Byrnes assembled-a ; ber of jewels and dec rated the girl with 
number of detectives around the room, to ! them, and told Neufe iat. that when he 
which Unger had been brought, and then | ™rried the young git! in question she 
began the real test of the * third degree.” would give her this: or ‘ this,” point+ 
Byrnes seated Unger in a chair comforta- ing out some of the less vajuable of the 
bly, and gave him a cigar to smoke. The jewelry, The sight of the Jewelry aroused 
manner of Byrnes at this moment was not all of the low cupidity of Neufeldt, who 
that of the hard master of criminals, but, ; °° the next day. apd committed the 
that of the urbane polite entertainer, who crime and robbery, The idea of the. polite 
had gone to great trouble to fix up an in- making . cn Sartor Ge Kronman ‘-was: the 
teresting diversion for the stolid and low- eee ges —e sh etaobigaps bs oe ae: eee 
“ing Unger. Byrnes began’ something like | U8 than he perhaps ordinarily would 
oe ar: yED have been, and he was arrested in one of 
— the cheap Houston Street, dissi- 
pating on the proceeds of the robbery. Neu- 


feldt was given a trial, 
tenced to death, ed. 


cafés of 
her a great story for you to 
listen to. I have just killed a man and I've 
got his body in there ‘pointing to a sup- 
posititious side room—‘* or maybe I've got 
him over here. Now, I don't want that 
body lying around here, and it seems to 
me that the best way out of it is to cut him 
up and ship him away somewhere. I 
haven't got anything here that I can lay 
him on that will allow me to work com- 
fortably, because I've got to do a fine job, 
Ji get him out and lay him 
on that lounge. All right now, I've got | 
him on the lounge. Now, then, I want a 
good sharp knife. Let's there was a i : 
knffe around here a while ago. A fellow Thousand Dollar Diamond Harry,” and 
tried to cut me with one a while ago. ‘Henry Maas, both of whom were ex-con- 
What's become of it, I wonder?" | Victs, — myn a jewelry merchant, 
: ieee alone in his store at the time. 
At the mention of the word “ knife, ar “ — 
. . Maas and Murphy came in and asked him 
Unger made a slight start and shifted un- m 
sale . | to show them certain goods When 
The story was doing its ate: 
+ . goods had been exhibited the men beat 
work. Byrnes went on in this way for ‘ ‘ P 
P ' Hubbard into insensibility with the butt of 
some time, and went over all the ground | 
‘ ' a pistol, got away with the booty. 
that he had already traversed in his mind ‘ wné P ’ 
Only iwiing ann Cemtes nd Capt. Titus was in charge of the 
. Hee < = any } ~! : 
cy f sa whe akan whixtekals fA New York Detective Bureau at that time, 
Signs c ay a. 2 e 0 ynats ve 
BENS Cs Payne Aes and the Baltimore police wired him to look 
to what Byrnes was saying, but that was 
2 3 out for Maas and Murphy, who, they had 
enongh. After Byrnes had finished his 5% s 
! reason to believe, had committed the crime 
he turned to the men in the room . 2 pon 
= toa tl and had gone to New York. Three days 
and Well, whereupon Detective y on 
afterward, on Nov. 23, Murphy was arrest- 
Crowley came opt of ihe shadow where he . ; 
4 mi ed by Detectives Cronin, Hennessy, and 
had been standing, and walking over to 
. . Butler. Murphy was taken to Headquar- 
Unger said nonchalantly and as though it 3 
matter of but passing curiosity: ters, where Be protested to Capt. ‘Titus Bis 
a i as s : a 
. oe entire innocence. Titus had him taken to 
a cell, while he finished some business at 
hand. Murphy was pampered for a few 
hours, given many luxuries to eat, and 
altogether treated as though he were a 
particularly distinguished guest, rather 
Unger was doomed from that minute; he | than a man under suspicion of having com- 
had confessed by that brief expression al- | mitted a foul crime. Later he was brought 
most as completely as though he had al- | up stairs to Capt. Titus’s room, where the 
told the whole story. After that | Captain had assembled a half dozen of his 
was a continual string of quiet, insin- | expert thief catchers. Murphy was greet- 
uating suggestion and questioning with con- | ed cordially and hospitably, was given a 
tinual references to the poker and the knife, | good cigar to smoke, and then engaged in 
the blood stains on the lounge, and every | amiable conversation, which lasted for a 
bit Of the ruesome exhibit. At the end | couple of hours, and, while it is not known 
ef two hours of this sort of thing Unger, | just how much Murphy may have com- 
in a fit of rage at the hectorings and pes- | mitted himself during this téte-d-téte, it 
tering, told all, or at least enough of it to | was enough to make the arrest of his ac- 
warrant his conviction, which occurred 9n | complice, Maas, an easy matter, a couple 
Feb. 1, 1587, and he was sentenced to | of hours later the same day. It would ap- 
twenty years in Sing Sing. Good behavior | pear, also, that during this conversation 
eut the sentence down very considerably, | Murphy disclosed the name of an ex-police- 
and Unger was released on June 21, 1899, man in Baltimore who had a reputation 
among crooks of a certain grade as a man 
who could successfully bribe juries in that 
town. 
Maas and Murphy were tried and convict- 
ed, and each sentenced to ten years in the 
penitentiary. T. O. McGILL, 
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There is another kind of “ third degree 
| other than that which has been described in 
the two preceding incidents, which consists 
| largely in creating an atmosphere 
an alleged criminal from which 
| eah emerge without having 


very 
committed 
themselves in some if they 
/ are guilty. Here is an instance: 

On Nov. 20, 
of 13 North Street, 
brutally assaulted John 


way or another 


se I gucss 
1900, Hubbard 
Md., was 


Murphy, alias 


Alexander J. 
Baltimore, 


: by 
see, s 


and was 


easily in his chair. 


and 


George 


once or show 


story, 


said: 


were 
“Tid he cut you at all? 
The fishy blue eye of Unger flashed the 
briefest glint of fire, and he bellowed out, 
“Not” followed by a string of particular:y 


ready 
ther« 


instance of the work that is de- 
the “third degree” is that of 
Kronman case, that occupied the atten- 
tion of the public for some time during 
August, 1890 


Mi Kronman was found all but dead in 
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A Story of Recorder Smyth. 
EW men were better known to New 

Yorkers than Frederick Smyth, who, 

when Recorder, was the terror Of evil- 
sometimes thought severe in his 
penalties, but cautious and just in his de- 
cisions. The seem’ng stern side of hia 
nature was turned outward, but friends 
who knew him well knew also that there 
was a soft side; and in social life and at his 
office he loved a joke, could give and take, 
and was always fond of reciting events in 
which he and John McKeon, his law part- 
ner, were actors ‘“ Did you see an old Irish 
woman waiting as you came in?" he asked 
one day of the writer. “ She is as steady a 
visitor as an anxious client. There's a 
story about that woman, and I'll give it te 
you. It's like a ticket-of-leave-man story, 
and there's almost a living Bob Brierly up 
at Sing Sing.”’ 

A low knock upon the panel of the open 
door interrupted the telling, and the woman 
herself stood meekly before him. 

“You here again? "’ said the Recorder, ase 
suming the countenance that gave no 
hope. “Did you see that bad boy of 
yeurs?"’ 

“Yis, Sir, an’ he isn’t a bad boy, yer 
Honor, an’ he tould me to tell ye so. That's 
all I came for, yer Honor, an’ to gin ye 
this." 

She thrust a paper into his hand, bowed 
low, and walked silently and slowly to 
the outer office, turned a second at the 
door, made an obelsance, and disappeared. 

**Let’s read it,”’ said Smyth, turning the 
paper over. “I suppose it is the same 
thing he often sends to me," and then’ he 
slowly read: “ You are good to my mother, 
and I thank you with my whole heart.” 

“You see, the boy doesn't make any ap- 
peal this time. He has made many, and I'm 
sorry for him. Bad company did it; he was 
accomplice in a burglary. I think they 
frightened him. But he was caught, cir- 


* cumstantial evidence strong, and he’s doing 


bis term. The mother’s poor—has a daugh- 
that earns a little—-and a friend of 
mine gives her money every once in a while 
from a little fund I've put up to help her. 
here twice a week, and when 
she goes up to Sing Sing to the boy 
I pay her fare. The reports from the 
prison show the boy is earning time from 
his sentence. She says it's the boy's birth- 
day on Saturday, and I'll have to make her 
for him, I suppose. Come in 
Saturday about 2 o'clock, and I'll show it 
to you.” 

He turned to 
interview ended. Prompt time the 
writer called at the time named to find 
the woman waiting in the outer office, and 
Smyth's private room apparently closed. 

**Come in, quick!’’ sounded from within 
in answer to a knock authorized by the 
clerk outside. 

“She's there, isn't she?" asked Smyth, 
as he shook hands and pushed a chair bee 
side the desk. “I've got the present for 
her, any way, so tell her to come in.” 

Not a word was said, as she slowly came 
forward, and then, in his cold, calm voice 
Smyth placed a chair facing the window 
and teld her to sit down. In a bewildered 
way she did so. 

“Now look right over that 
I'm talking to you and don't 
head,” was spoken in the that so 
many had heard from the desk in the 
court room. ‘*‘ Do you think your boy was 
guilty?" 

“Yes, your Honor—but 
watch for-the others. 
it is to out wid 
throuble. But he's 
Honor, thrying 


see 


some law papers and the 


on 


park while 
turn your 
voice 


he only kept 

He knows now what 
the boys and get into 
doin’ his time, yer 
fer good conduct, and 
every night to find me an’ the 
right when he comes out. It’s 
a hard lesson, yer Honor, but he’s larnin’ 
it well, larnin’ it well!” 

While speaking Smyth had 
opened a closet door next the bookcases, 
and led into the room a sad-faced boy and 
held him back of him, the tall form of the 
Recorder shielding him from view. 

“I told you not to look from over the 
park. Now can look at me,” said 
Smyth, with a voice that was emotionally 
low “I've made you a birthday present 
Take care of it, now you've got it!” 

The was more than pathetic. It 
was a page of real life, and with the rever- 
ence of religion the mother clasped the boy, 
aad then, falling upon her knees, looked up 
silently at the Recorder. 

“Don't thank me! The Governor par- 
doned him, and he came down the river this 
morning. 30th of you go to the holy father 
of your church—let the boy swear to lead 
an honest life, and here’s something to 
start it with.” 

A bank note, already rolled into a ball and 
held in his left hand, was given to the wo- 
man. Smyth motioned for silence, and then, 
shoving mother and son to the outer door, 
said slowly: ** Don't make a scene. Nobody 
knows the boy's done time. Keep his hat 
close down upon his head; the hair'll soon 
grow out, and go straight to the church, 
Do you mind me?” 

Then, as he closed the door and returned 
to his desk, he said: ** You see the Judge 
in court and the man in the office. I hated 
to sentence him. You've seen something 
worth remembering to-day, and if it wasn't 
for some of the good things we can do for 
others life would be a hard session, without 
a recess.”" 
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The Qualifying Adjective. 

Gottrocks—Isn’t that the pony you 
brought East with you on your last trip 
from Arizona? 

Horse Dealer—Yes, Sir. 

Gottrocks—Well, how can you recommend 
that brute to me when you told Mr. Hur- 
leys only yesterday that it was a regular 
she-devil? 

Horse Dealer—Ah, but you see, 
such an—an exquisite devill 


Sir, she is 
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STRANGE feature of the silk indus- 
. try is that, while the United States 
is the largest manufacturer of silk 
goods among all the nations, its production 
of the raw material from which the goods 
are made is practically nothing at all. In 
dollars of value France is a little ahead of 
this country in its manufacture, but in the 
number of yards turned out from silk looms 
the United States is unquestionably ahead 
And this, the most modern of nations, ap- 
plies its mechanical and artistic skill to 
the manufacture of a raw product which 
comes in greatest quantity from the most 
ancient and primitive of the nations. 

It is an easy matter to become informed 
as to the exact production of raw woolens 
or raw cotton, but, no matter how careful 
the study or the investigation, no one can 
tell what will come from behind the vast 
veil under which the industry and civil- 
ization of the Empire of China is shrouded. 
The world depends upon China in great 
measure for its silk, yet never knows what 
China will bring forth. The speculative 
trader can ill afford to make a future price, 
as he can with cottons and woo's, for the 
moment the price seems unusually attract- 
ive from the ports of China there issues 
forth a supply of raw silk inexhaustible 
and bewildering. 

Another unique feature of this industry 
is that, while the United States is making 
greater strides than any other nation in 
the making of silk textiles, there is abso- 
lutely no development of the raw silk pro- 
duction. The history of this material is 
the one instance of conspicuous failure in 
all the commercial efforts of the country. 
There was time when all the country 
excited over the production of raw 
silk, when mulberry trees were upon every 
farm, when the man who did not report 
s0 many cocoons as under his control came 
the displeasure of the Government. 

Silkworm culture was undertaken in Vir- 
ginia in 1619, only a few years after the 
settlement of Jamestown, and to encourage 
the industry the Colonial Legislature of 
1623 offered a bounty of fifty pounds of 
tobacco for every pound of reeled silk pro- 
duced. In 1657 the Colonial Assembly de- 
cided that every farmer who had not ten 
mulberry trees to every 100 acres of his 
plantation should be fined ten pounds ,of 
tobacco. 

The greatest progress in the production 
was “made in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
In 1749 a filature was built at Savannah 
and Italian operatives were imported to 
tgach the art of silk reeling. The greatest 
year‘of raw silk production the country 
ever had was in 1759, when about 10,000 
pounds were produced. When it is recalled 
that during 1000 the production marketed 
in the different nations of the world 
amounted to about 35,000,000 pounds, the 
insignificance of the output of this country 
can be seen. The greatest silk craze which 
this country ever had was in 1831. Com- 
panies were form< all over the country 
for the raising of the silkworm. There 
was hardly a household in which some 
cocoons were not raised and fed at that 
time. The price of mulberry slips reflected 
the rising market. It is recorded that at 
an auction sale in Germantown, Penn., in 
September, 1839, 260,000 slips brought $81,- 
218.75, and a lot of mulberry switches from 
six to eight feet long were calculated to be 
worth about $45,000, 

The market was flourishing to such an 
extent thet in 1840 several companies sent 
men to Frence to buy about an aggregate 
of 1,000,000 trees. But the bubble burst 
lLefore they returned, and when the ships 
aid arrive bringing their purchases the 
slips and switches were sold for use as 
pea virte supports. This marked the end 
of all serious attempt tq produce raw silk 
in this country. Since then there have 
been periodical stories of growing silk pro- 
ductions in South Carolina and _ other 
States, but none of the reports has been 
credited by well-informed people. Condi- 
tions have changed to such an extent, too, 
that it is said by a representative silk man- 
ufacturer in this city that the raw silk 
cculd not be produced with profit in this 
‘country to-day unless the laborers who 
operated the siik-producing trees would 
consent to accept about six cents a day for 
their services. 

The United States offers the inducement 
of absolute free entry into the country as 
an inducement to raw silk producers to 
send their product to this country. In 1900 
the raw material which was brought to 

' United States ports was valued at $45,517,- 

999, while in the first six months of this 

year the importation amounted to $30,514,- 

785—a tremendous increase, in proportion. 

UnbUke the woolen manufacturer, the next 
greatest textile producer in this country, 
the silk manufacturer asks for no decrease 
of tariff duties, He points one to the his- 
tory of silk production in Great Britain. 
Up to 1860 the principal producer of silk 
goods in Europe was England. But in that 
year duties were removed and French 
products were admitted free. In France 
wages were much lower than in England, 
and the English manufacturer was under- 
bid. Just about that time the civil war 
came on and large import duties were im- 
posed by the United States. The English 
silk producer took advantage of this situa- 
tion to come to the United States and es- 
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tablish himself. Paterson, N. J., was picked 
out as a likely place for a silk industry, one 
important silk manufactory having been 
established there already. Thus arose the 
great silk industry of Paterson, especially 
notable for its ribbons. 

The industry grew rapidly, and last year 
‘t is probable that more than $100,000,000 
worth of silk goods were manufactured in 
this country. The United States 
took careful statistics of the silk produc- 
tlon last year, and a report on the subject 
will be soon made public. It can be stated 
as a fact that the output of silk 
goods in the United States last year 
amounted to $42,500,000. Ribbons were val- 
ued at about $18,500,000 and sewing thread 
and twist goods some $9,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000, Miscellanecus goods constitute the 
balance of the grand total. 

Silk textiles are unique, again, in that 
they have defied the general movement to- 
ward mixtures and corruptions of material. 
The fibres in cotton and woolen fabrics 
have been cheapened and mixed so success- 
fully that the pure geods have been sup- 
planted in many cases. This has not been 
a success with silks, however, although 
a number cf substitutes and mixtures have 
been proposed. 

The first plan of opposition to silks was 
to cultivate spiders as a rival to silkworms. 
A Frenchman named Cachet has recently 
succeeded in getting a considerable product 
from spider webs, but ther: 
experienced manufacturers 


census 


piece 


is no prospect, 
that his 
vystem will develop into one of serious im- 
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portance. 

Artificial silks made of wood fibre 
reduced to cellulose by the action of acids. 
This is dissolved to a gluelike consistency, 
forced through holes in glass, and drawn 
out into threads which dry and harden in 
the air just as those of the silkworm or the 
spider do. In fact, the material of the 
thread is identical with that produced by 
the spider and silkworm, and the fabric 
produced from it has the same qualities 
except that it is more harsh and does not 
wear so well. Another imitation of silk 
is mercerized cotton, which is now finding 
its way into many uses. The cotton is 
treated either in yarn or in with 
caustic soda, and stretched if a lustre is 
wanted, and the effect of the treatment is 
to change the fibre into a silklike sub- 
stance. ‘here 'ts’ no possibility, however, 
that mercerized cétton will ever replace the 
genuine silk. As an evidence of the fact 
that substitutes and mixtures of silks have 
not arffounted .to-much, investigation shows 
that while last year the output of all-silk 
piece gools amounted to $42,500,000, the 
production of mixtures or substitutes 
amounted to only about $10,000,000, 
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The manufacture of silks has so far re- 
fused to follow the tendeney toward cen- 
tralization or monopoly. There is not, 
never has been, a silk trust, and the senti- 
ment In the industry is even now distinctly 
Jfntagonistic to one. This is probably to be 
aecounted for by the fact that the manufac- 
ture of silks does not require any very ex- 
tensive plant, and that the entire industry 
is much simpler than that of woolens, for 
example. There have been efforts to com- 
bine the silk thread manufacturers and 
also to bring the ribbon makers together. 
But both attempt. proved futile. The piece 
g00ds men have never shown any disposi- 
tion to unite their forces. 


It would indeed be a difficult plan to 
get the manufacturers together. There is 
such a diversity in their product. There is 
so much opportunity for taste and art in 
the dyeing and the design of the simplest 
and most inexpensive of prints that the 
chance for monopoly is practically remote. 
There ere silk factories in about twenty 
States of the Union to-day. New Jersey 
is strongest, with about 300 concerns, fol- 
lowed closely by New York, with more 
than 256 establishments. Pennsylvania has 
about 200. Connecticut, the birthplace of 
the industry in America, is fourth, with 
more than 150 concerns. In New Jersey 
some 27,000 operatives are employed in silk 
factories. The number of power looms for 
broad silks in the silk mills of the United 
States is estimated to be about 30,000. Hand 
looms are not in use at all, although Eu- 
rope has never entirely recovered from. the 
old days of the guild when hand looms 
were used exclusively in the primitive pro- 
duction then prevailing. There are about 
7,000 looms from which ribbons are pro- 
duced. © 


Silk manufacturers consider that their 
best interests will be conserved for a con- 
siderable time to come by scattering the 
mills as much as possible. In this way the 
surplus labor of different communities can 
be utilized, and employment can be given 
to youths and girls to an extent that would 
not otherwige be possible. These young 
operators make the best laborers because 
of a certain deftness of touch in all their 
work. The wages, according to a recent 
report, in Pennsylvania amount to about 
$1.21 a day for males and 70 cents a day 
for females. 


The problem in this country will always 
be to obtain a satisfactory supply of the 
raw material. There have been great com- 
plaints in the last year against the raw 
silk sent from Japan. The raw material, in 
certain quantities, comes from a number 
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cluding France, Italy, Austria, Spain, In- 
dia, the Levant. China produces the 
| largest amount, however, and that which is 
| of the best quality. In all countries ex- 
; cept China the worms in the cocoons are 
killed by roasting before the silk is reeled 
off, and this reduces the lustre of the fila- 
ment, but in China the filament is reeled 
off while the worm still alive. The 
| practice militates against the quality of the 
silk in another way, however. The reeling 
fs done at the homes of the laborers, and the 
work is not done evenly. If modern meth- 
but be injected into the life of 
these silk workers the product would be of 
a much finer quality. But the silk manu- 
facturer has long realized that he must 
take what China gives him, both as to 
quantity and quality, and do the best 
can with it. 
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The Handwriting on the Wall. 

L. C. Weir, President of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, speaking of a recent petty 
theft on the part of one of the employes 
ot the company said: 

“Every big business 


is bothered 


now 





HE proposal to erect a statue of Will- 
Ai jam McKinley in of the city 

squares or parks has in it great ar- 
tistic possibilities, and offers to New York 
the opportunity to secure a monument of 
good taste as well as of noble striving and 
heroic sacrifices in the services of the pub- 
lic. 

There are not too many such monuments 
in the city as yet. True, there are many 
statues in the parks and squares, but of 
quite a large proportion of them artistic 
New York does not feel particularly proud, 
and with some of them it would gladly dis- 


pense. 
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mm 


ime long ago— 
when we regretfully confessed that 
had little monumental statuary of any 
kind to boast of, and that frame of mind 
still holds with us, tempered, however, 
with the reflection that perhaps none at 
all is preferable to the bronze nightmares 
we meet with occasio®ally. 

It is also a matter of complaint that, of 
the really good statues which New York 
possesses, many are poorly placed. There 
has been a reprehensible tendency to put 
them. not ir- open paved spaces where they 
belong, but under the umbrageous shade of 
park trees, where the incongruity between 
nature’s handiwork and that of man is 
accentuated often to the point of the lu- 
dicrous. 

The first statue of set up in New 
York Was admirably located, and should 
have setv¥e(l as a shining example to those 
who hal the placing of those that followe 1. 
The George Washington on horseback was 
unveiled in the southeast corner of Umion 
Square on July 4, 1856, and was hailed at 
the time as u great work of art. 
some defects in the details it remains one 
of the best examples in its line that the city 
possesses. The sculptor, Henry K. Brown, 
achieved National fame through it, and for 
this he was donbtless indebted, to a con- 
siderable extent, to the fact that it is so 
placed that the eye is enabled to take in 
the general effect without interference 
from extraneous foliage. 

Union Square has since received other 
bronze statues, but that of Washington and 
his gigantic charger still easily dominate 
them all. That of Abraham Lincoln, in the 
sduthwest corner, bas been the subject of 
many gibes from the irreverent during the 
thirty-odd years which have elapsed since 
it was first uncovered there, but it is not 
quite the worst sample of the sculptor’s art 
that New York can show. To bring modern 
trousers and a frock coat into harmonious 
relations with art is no easy task. 

The figure of Lafayette, which is the 
handiwork of the Frenchman Bartholdi, 
has the misfortune of being situated in 
Union Square Park, surrounded and partly 
hidden by the trees. Although Broadway 
opens directly on it, not many of those 
coming up that thoroughfare ever notice its 
presence. Placed as it is, the natural in- 
ference is that the city is ashamed of it 
and wishes to conceal it as far as possibie. 

The habit of placing bronze statues under 
and among trees began in Central Park, 
where it still prevails, although George C. 
Clausen, the present head of the Park De- 
“partment, has firmly set his face against 
it, and he has the earnest backing of the 
Sculpture Society. Very few have got in 
of late years, and, if the ideas that dom- 
inate the present administration will con- 
tinue to prevail, very few indeed will be 
admitted in the years to come, and those 
that may gain entrance will be put in the 
open, where they will stand out clearly as 
things apart from the landscape. 

The first statues that Central Park re- 
ceived are chiefly found in out-of-the-way 
places, where those who are not looking for 
them are not apt to see them. Some of 
them are, however, worthy of a better fate, 
notably John Quincy Adams's Indian hunt- 
er, with his dog trailing the game, and Ed- 
ward Kenney's crouching puma, not tu 
mention George Symonds's falconer, a fig- 
ure which, although picturesquely perched 
on top of a rock on the drive west of the 
Mall, is not seen by ninety-nine out of a 
hundred passing below. 

Of the statues at the lower end of the 
Mall of Central Park the first and the last 
put there--the Shakespeare and the Colum- 
bus—are placed so that they can be seen 
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end then by the small thieves, and the ree 
maurkable thing is that they cannot see 
that they are almost certain to be caught 
‘the system of checking and the other 
sufeguards make capture and identifica- 
ticn almost certain. It usually small 
debts, liquor, or the desire to gratify the 
wants of foolish sweetheart that 
make the temptation. We «are sometimes 
merciful to the small thief and do not 
prosecute him, but the rule is—a safeguard 
to ourselves and other business people—to 
prosecute. We never forgive « thief in the 
of keeping him in employ, for 
who is twice fooled is a fool in- 


is 


some 


sScnse 
the 
deed. 

‘“The best to avoid tempting those 
in one’s employ is to set the example be- 
fore all—a sort of handwriting on the wall, 
spelling penitentiary—and the best way to 
do this is to spend $1,000 or $10,000 for the 
conviction of every thief. The great ma- 
jority of men, however, are honest. They 
can handle millions without any need of the 
handwriting on the wall.” 
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The High Water Mark of Gall. 


To run out of a shower into the shelter 


of an umbrella store. 





at hand from all sides without in- 
terference from the overhanging branches. 
They have the advantage in this over the 
images of Sir Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns, who sit facing each other from the 
grass plots, while that of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck is gazing, solitary and alone, still 
further up the wide walk. 

If statues are to be put into a recreation 
ground like Central Park, there is no gain- 
saying the claim that they should be 
treated as is that of Daniel Webster. 
Placed in a clear open space, where three 
roadways meet, it produces quite an im- 
posing effect, despite inartistic trousers, a 
graceless swallowtail coat, and a pain- 
fully expanded chest. 

There was danger at one time that Cen- 
tral Park would be cumbered with bronze 
busts and statues as a cemetery is with 
and marble shafts, but the 
to have been safely put be- 
hind. The Thorwaldsen effigy has ‘not 
been admitted, and it keeps vigil on the 
sidewalk vutside of the Sixth Avenue en- 
trance at Fifty-ninth Street. It is more 
conspicuous there, unfortunately, than It 


headstones 


} would be inside under a branching canopy, 
; but this may hasten the day when it will 
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be placed within its proper environment 
Outside of Central Park the reprehen- 
sible habit of putting statuary in wood- 
land shadows is on Manhattan Island most 
noticeable in Madison Square. Three emi- 
nent departed citizens of New York have 
their counterfeit presentments there in last- 
ing bronze, and there is, besides, Saint-Gau- 
dens's figure of Farragut on the quarter- 
deck of his old. flagship, the Hartford. The 
effigy of William Henry Seward is the 
most ancient of the trio, it having been 
erected about a quarter century ago. It is 


; recorded that when the King of the Chimes 


left his eyrie in Trinity steeple for his reg- 
ular outing on New Year's night to ob- 
serve how the town had improved and 
prospered, he was full of glee until he set 
eyes on this plece of sculpture, when he 
could not restrain his wrath sufficiently 
to keep him from viciously throwing hard 
snowballs as it for a full hour, 

The effigy of Roscoe Conkling, which is 
its near neighbor, is not calculated to give 
provocation for such rage, for it is almost 
as perfectly appareled an image as is that 
of Chester A. Arthur further to the north. 

The suggestion put forth about a statue 
of President McKinley—that it be placed 
in Long Acre Square, at the junction of 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue, at Forty- 
third Street, and that the open space itself 
be called McKinley Square—is an emi- 
nently practical one. The locality is almost 
already the centre of life on Manhattan 
Island, after dark, and it will be entirely 
so in two or three years more. 

Placed there, the McKinley statue is sure 
to be a conspicuous object, and it can at 
the same time be made a joy to all behoid- 
ers, There are already some examples of 
what the sculptor’s art can do with a prop- 
er location for its handiwork. There is the 
group of Washington and Lafayette, de- 
signed to typify France's generous aid to 
struggling America. It stands on just such 
a triangle as might be utilized on Long 


‘Acre Square for the monument to the late 


President McKinley. This triangle is 
formed by the junction of Manhattan ang 
Morningside Avenues and One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Street. The bronze group 
stands out boldly, with no overhanging 
branches to conceal its strong outlines, 

Almost as well placed as the Washington- 
Lafayette group is the bust of Winfield 
Scott Hancock, “the superb,” as he was 
called by the soldiers who served with him 
in the Army of the Potomac. It is also on 
a triangle, the result of the junction of 
Manhattan and St. Nicholas Avenues, at 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, the 
locality, having been named “ Hancock 
Square,” after the names of ‘“ Sherman 
Square,” ‘‘ Greeley Square,’ now to be fol- 
lowed, probably, by *‘ McKinley Square.”’ 

If New York is to erect a monument to 
McKmmley, it should, of course, be a credit- 
able one, and if it is to be a statue, it 
should exemplify the city’s progress in art- 
istic taste, as well as its wonderful mas 
terial development since the Union Square 
Washington was placed in position, over 
half a century ago. : 
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ADY SARAH WILSON appears often in 

a frock of the lightest shade of gray 
erépe veiling. The clinging skirt, 
mounted over taffeta of the same: shade, 
has a deep hem and above it two bias bands 
of the material, edged with black and white 
cord, the cord being barred, not striped 
lengthwise. The girdie is of pale lavender 
silk and has in the back, in addition to its 
one eighteen-inch length of lavender silk at 
the left of the back, another sash end of 
black velvet, the upper part of which is 
passed through a wide steel buckle. The 
bodice is tucked and has a yoke outlined 
by the black and white piping or cord. The 


lengthwise tucks that shape the bodice in- 


at the waist line in the back and also the 
top of the skirt are covered with the black 
and white. The Pacquin sleeves have puffs 
of palest gray chiffon and wristbands of 
the veiling, with touches of black and 
white. The vest of the frock is of white, 
relieved with black. The hat Lady Sarah 
usually wears with it is a broad-brimmed 
light gray crinoline. The crown is sur- 
rounded by white flowers, and in the back 
is perched a- wide bow of lavender-tinted 
gray taffeta. 


°° 


Lady Newborough is often seen at the As- 
toria in a costume of stone gray stamine. 
The skirt sweeps the floor a trifle, and has 
about the bottom a band of silk tape in 
a lighter shade, and this runs up the skirt 
every few inches and turns little curlicues. 
At the top the skirt is fitted in the back 
with a block of tucks; these are perhaps 
four inches deep at the edges and eight in 
the centre and run from across the back 
nearly to the hips. The wide girdle is, say, 
five inches deep in the centre and nar- 
rower at the sides, and is of silk stitched 
and boned. The bodice is of guipure cloth 
over taffeta of the same shade, and has a 
white vest, across which is knotted a sailor 
tle of gray silk. The Pacquin sleéves are 
of guipure cloth over silk, and the loose 
drooping puffs, extending from the wrist- 
bands two-thirds of the way to the elbows, 
are of gray chiffon. Her hat is a large 
toque, set high upon her pompadour coif- 
fure and faced in front with gray feathers. 
It is of gray silk, heavily spangled with 
steel. 

*,* 

Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt was seen at 
the Waldorf the day following her arrival 
from Europe in a charming gray frock. 
The material was peau de soie. The grace- 
ful, sweeping skirt had as its trimming 
seven rows of velvet ribbon; the low- 
est row, near the skirt’s edge, was two 
inches wide, and the bands gradually de- 
creased in width until the upper was not 
more than an inch wide. The rows were 
perhaps four inches apart. The close fit- 
ting bodice was also trimmed with velvet 
ribbon. The sleeves fitted closely and were 
also tucked. A medium sized gray hat of 
the same shade as the gown topped the 
dress. 

*.¢ 

Another handsome gray gown was seen 
on Mrs. Frederick O. Beach. This was 
dark blue gray. The skirt, especially 
clinging, was fitted at the top with tucks, 
The bodice had a corded tucked semi- 
circular band both back and front that 
simulated’ a yoke. The lower part of the 
bodice was also laid in pinch tucks, The 
sleeves were close fitting and showed the 
Same tucks, with a fulness over the elbow. 
A black hat trimmed with black plumes 
was worn, 

,* 

Mrs. Charles Stewart Dodge wore at a 
dinner given-at Sherry’s during the week 
a simple frock, as pretty as it was effeetive. 
It was of fine muslin, a soft ecru tint, and 
was spotted with polka dots a little over a 
half inch across and some four inches 
apart; the dots were dark blue. The skirt 
was plain, cut to fit, not tucked, and had 
a deep and full gathered ruffle some six- 
teen inches wide at the bottom. The 
bodice fitted smoothly in the back and 
bloused a bit in front, and the close-fitting 
Bleeves were of elbow length and were 
finished with five-inch frills of the mate- 
rial. Mrs. Dodge wore a chain of large tur- 
quoises and a large black straw hat laden 
with black ostrich plumes, 

*,* 


Miss Daisy 
Dodge, and who 
Mexico, wore a 
fine black cloth, 
ing. the bodice 
a flat and rather 
coque feathers. This 
face. 


Leiter, who dined with 
had just returned 
tight-fitting 
the skirt 


Mrs. 
from 
costume of 
long and cling- 
close fitting. She also wore 
large toque of black 
was set well over her 
*,° 

Mrs, Edwin Gould was seen at the 
during the week in 
ard, the pattern 
whorl-like sprays 
deep blue ground. 


Waldorf 
a. blue and white foul- 
especially graceful—deep 
of dots In white on a 
The skirt was full and 
held in plaits in the back at the waist line. 
Beginning each side the centre back were 
two lines of garland-like applications of 
deep cream-colored lace roses, which ran 
around the skirt drooping slightly to the 
front; these were two inches apart, and the 
lower one some eightcen inches from the 
floor in back and twelve in front. There 
was lace en the stock and outlining the 
edges of the bodice front where it opened 
over a vest ot cream lace and chiffon. The 
girdie, narrow in the back, but rising high 
infront, Was of the deepest possible shaae 


of blue, and was wrinkled and caught witn 
enamel buttons. The Pacquin sleeves had 
puffs of lace and silk, and the wristpanas 
were covered with the lace roses. 

*,* 

Mrs. James L. Kernochan at the mar- 
riage of her brother, Maxwell Stevenson, to 
Miss Caroline Livingston, wore a beautiful 
pale gray liberty satin, trimmed with cry- 
stals, The sweeping skirt was laid in three 
narrow plaits at the back, and these were 
caught down for a distance of eighteen 
inches with the long, narrow, transparent 
crystals. The bodice was also trimmed in 
the back and was outlined across the front 
with the same crystal trimming. The 
sleeves were of the satin, slashed at the 
outside, and in these slashes were inserted 
deep puffs of beautiful white lace. The 
sleeves between these slashes were orna- 
mented with crystals. The lower portions 
of the sleeves, about the wrists, were 
tight fitting, banded, and trimmed with 
luce and the crystal beads. Black velvet 
baby ribbon was used with good effect on 
the stock. The hat worn was a gray and 
white toque, with hints of black. Both 
gown and toque were exceedingly chic. 

o,¢ 

Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding was seen ‘the 
same day in a black velvet dress. The skirt 
was long and plain. The bolero bodice had 
its upper part of black velvet, with four 
rows of black silk braid stitched around 
its edges. This bolero closed over the bust 
tightly and over the wide and pointed girdle 
formed of rows of braid stitched to a boned 
foundation. The bolero was cut up in up- 
turning V’s to match the girdle points. A 
black boa was worn. Mrs. Wilmerding's 
toque was made of white lace, and around 
its ypper edge was a band of brown fur, 
The top of the hat was of white chiffon 
and lace, and some white roses were 
crushed in at the back under the fur. 

*,° 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman wore at the wed- 
ding a gown of light heliotrope poplin. The 
bodice had a deep-pointed yoke of white 
lace over white silk, with a fichu effect in 
lace at the edgeg, this fichu extending 
over the shoulders with drooping ends in 
front. The lower part of the bodice was 
wrinkled rather than gathered over a 
tight-fitting lining; the wrinkles or gathers 
slanting down from the centre back seam 
under the arms, and then running around 
to the front. This front closed from. right 
to left with a frill effect, with fluffs of 
face and large enamel buttons. The sleeves 
were tight fitting, the upper.part, of, the 
popiin and the lower part.gf |ayender, silk 
covered by white lace and,,axtending in 
deep chiffon and lace -points,,ever,..the 
hands. The skirt had the back laid,in in 
three underlying plaits on each side at the 
outer edges. Starting from under these 
flat plaits—the first band being perhaps 
six inches below the waist line and the 
other six inches apart—were three five-inch 
galloons of creamy white lace that curved 
over the sides and then straight down the 
front to the bottom of the skirt. Mrs. Har- 
riman's hat was a small one of black 
straw, with a brim rolling at the sides. 
This brim ran down to a point in front, and 
was covered all around with black chiffon. 
Two black jetted quills started from the 
centre front and ran to a little back of the 
side centres. Mrs, Harriman also wore a 
narrow boa of plaited cream lace. Going 
out on the train, to cover this costume, she 
wore a long dust coat of changeable helio- 
trope and green in dark shades. It fftted 
into the figure by two-inch curving tucks 
on each side the beck, and these were 
looscned below the waist line. The sleeves 
flowed a bit from the elbow, and were 
edged in turn by black ribbon, and a full 
boa of black net, ribbon-edged, seemed to 
be attached to the garment. 

*,° 

With Mrs. Harriman was her younger 
daughter, Miss Cornelia, who is not yet out. 
fhe wore a simple and girlish frock of pale 
blue satin foulard The material was starred 
and circled by tiny darker and paler dull 
blue designs. The skirt cleared the ground 
and the scant flounce had three tiny tucks 
at its edge; at the top it was pointed, and 
the joining was concealed by three narrow 
bands of the silk stitched on. The upper 
part was cut to fit smoothly. The bodice 
had a belt of the material, a narrow 
stitched band, crossing in the back in two 
rounded tabs. The front had a tucked 
vest of cream-colored mull. ‘The sides of 
the bodice opening on the vest were cov- 
ered by an applique of cream lace. The 
stock was of mull and lace. The plain 
bishop sleeves were banded in at the 
wrists with lace, and the hat worn was 
of black straw with a low brim, trimmed 
with two pink roses and a little foliage. 

*,* 

Mrs. Fellowes wore an exquisite gown 
of black lace over white taffeta, striped 
with narrow bands. of black velvet rib- 
bon, and the skirt had these stripes broken 
by crossing galloons of black thread lace. 
The bodice also had narrower crossing 
bands of the thread lace, and a vest of 
white, crossed by a long loop of turquois 
blue velvet ending on either side—at dif- 
ferent heights—in twisted bows. A black 
and white hat topped the costume. 

*,° 

Mrs. F. O. Beach, at this Islip wedding. 
wore a white embroidered pique frock. The 
skirt was plain except for its having ‘its 
upper part fitted by 


hat was a broad-brimmed sailor of only 
white felt, the crown encircled by a fold of 
black velvet and the front brim crossed by 
a large bow of the velvet. 
bad 

Miss Fellowes woré a marvelous French 
costume of creamy white silk, striped with 
narrow lines of gilt, with “ let-in"’ squares 
of hand-painted muslin, bordered with rich 
lace and touching corner to corner around 
the bottom of the skirt, about a foot from 
the edge. These squares, smaller. in 
size, were inserted on the upper halves of 
the sleeves; the design was hydrangea 
blossoms with tiny ‘golden butterflies. Miss 
Fellowes wore a white tulle boa, the ends 
edged with black, and carried a large muff 
of tulle with an ostrich plume and a knot 
of black caught in the centre. Her hat 
was a large one of white tulle*with touches 
of black and full tulle strings tied under 
the chin. 


~ 


Miss Florence Twombly was seen at the 
same affair in pale blue cloth. The skirt 
had banding it at the foot a half dozen 
lines of gilt, and above this an applied 
flounce was simulated by other lines of 
gilt braid. The blouse worn was of pale blue 
with crossing of white. The Eton jacket 
was tight-fitting in the back, and came 
down over the belt. It was crossed at the 
bottom, at the shoulders, and midway be- 
tween by white cloth under openings in 
the blue, the cut portions of the blue be- 
ing edged with gilt. The large revers were 
also cut out over white cloth. The Pacquin 
sleeves were also cut out at the bottom over 
white, and had white puffs. Miss Twom- 
bly’s hat was a very large affair of blue 
cloth, the crown rather smooth, the brim 
laid in loose folds to fit, and across the 
front was an immense pale blue ostrich 
plume. 

°° 

Mrs. Perry Belmont wore also at this 
wedding a gown of claret-colored cloth. The 
skirt was absolutely plain and trained 
slightly. There was a Directoire coat, the 
long skirts hanging plain, but directly in 
the back were two straps, running from 
the two large buttons at the waist line 
down about seven inches; these straps or 
tabs matched the buttons and the embroid- 
ered lids on the large pockets and the widg 
revers on the coat front. This embroidery 
was extremely fine and beautiful, and was 
done in silk in greens for the tiny leaves 
and heliotrope, pink, cream, &c., for the 
still tinier flowers. This embroidery was 
done directly on the cloth and the inner 
edge was irregular. The coat fitted skin 
tight and the coat sleeves had deep turn- 
back cuffs heavily embroidered and faced 
with white satin, as were also the wide 
coat revers. In the baer, engine ‘at’ the 
shoulder seams, was” 4” deep’ up -sthinding 
collar, also of the embtdldéry!’ Te’ vest 
was of white mull with ‘itiSéttions ‘of’ lace; 
a stock of mull and late wa8 caught’ In’front 
by a superb pearl pin. ‘The hat topping the 
costume was a large one of black cloth; 
around the brim was folded delicate green 
and heliotrope gauze, the one over the 
other. At the left of the. front where the 
brim was turned up a small blagk: bird was 
fastened, and at the left, toward the back, 
a knot of pale heliotrope liberty satin rib- 
bon was caught. The gown was exeeption- 
ally beautiful. 


o,° 


Miss Gladys Brooks wore at the same 
wedding a gray veiling gown. The skirt 
was tucked in _ clusters two _ inches 
apart at the top and five or six 
apart at the bottom, the deep hem 
was joined with hemstitching, the tucks 
being allowed to flare some inches above 
it. The bodice was also fitted by nar- 
row tucks, arranged in clusters, and the 
front of the bodice had longitudinal entre 
deux of cream colored Cluny lace. The 
yoke in the back, also of lace, was round- 
ed. The sleeves were tucked and:elose fit- 
ting, and the stock was of lacer@nd tuck- 
ing. The hat worn was a ‘large one of 
rough black cloth, faced with ‘white cloth, 
also rough. The broad brim was taught up 
at the left side by a wide flat band of 
black velvet, and through this band were 
thrust two ostrich plumes, one white and 
one black; the ends were left uncovered. 

*,° 

Miss Rosalie Moran wore a frock of blue 
and white foulard. The skirt and bodice 
showed tiny and not noticeable tucks. 
Around the skirt, eighteen inches or so 
from. the bottom, a three-inch band of 
cream lace was applied, and through its 
edges were run narrow black velvet rib- 
bons. 
front. The bodice had similar applications | 
of the lace. Her sister, Marie Moran, was in | 
tan-colored silk. The skirt had a graduated 
applied flounce tucked ‘at the top. The 
bodice had a little bolero jacket of the 
silk edged with handsome lace, and at the 
front edges were little looped chous of 
cloth of gold and white lace. The’ vest 
was white. The sleeves had puffs of white 
near the wrists. The hat worn was d@ rough 
tan straw, the crown surrounded by two 
black ostrich plumes caught with ‘loops of 
black velvet. The skirt was tucked to fit 
at the top. 


Insanity and Genius. 
Neurologist—Why ts it that 
said to be 


insanity and 
genius are so closely linked to- 
gether? 

Cynical Poet—Very simple.. Before an 
author becomes popular -his friends think 
he is-crazy; after he has become popular 
they swear he is a genius. And, as a rule, 


narrow box plaits, | they are mistaken in both instances! 


This treatment was continued up the | 


“HE West Indian seal was particularly 
mischievous in his pool at the Batte 
Park Aquarium that morning. A cro 

gathered around expecting some fun. There 
was a push on the main floor and a crush 
‘tn the gallery. A‘woman with a small boy 
in a brightly colored suit came and stood 


near the pool. 

The seal winked his wicked éye, but iay 
motionless on the surface. Somehow he 
seemed to float nearer the child. Sudden- 
ly he raised his head and spat some three 
quarts of salt water on -the bdy, literally 
sosking him. There was a sharp cry of 
terror from the small chap, and a roar‘ of 
laughter from the gallery. 

Said his attendant: “ The seal is not vic- 
ious, but playful. Nevertheless, he cannot 
stand bright colors, and he does not i/ke 
women, Chinamen, or negroes, and nev=r 
loses a chance to douse them. 

“Some time ago, when the Indians from 
Buftalo Bill’s troop visited the acvarium 
this seal became obstreperous and wet 
every one within range of about twenty 
feet. Two attendants were kept busy mupe- 
ping the water from the floor in the vicin- 
ity of his pool. Last week a prim yvuth 
and a well dressed lady entered the public 
building The man wore a light coimwved 
Summer suit. The seal spotted him, but 
laid low for a good opportunity. Finally it 
came and thé animal placed three quarts 
of water squarely on the man’s bosom. 

“The West Indian seal is believed to be 
the only one in captivity. Six or seven 
years ago twenty-one were sent here from 
Southern waters, and from here distrib- 
uted to Chicago, London, and Paris. The 
other twenty have since died. The one in 
this city possesses rare intelligence for 4 
fish. We believe hé is capable of lteiling 
tume. The clock has been placed so he can 
see it from his watery home, and every afi- 
erncon at 3:55 he raises the very dickens 
about his dinner. He is fed, at 4 o'clock, 
fresh codfish and eels, specially prepared, 
the average daily consumption being eleven 
oc twelve pounds. Another of his caprices 
is to join in with the attendants in calling 
‘all out’ when the whistle blows to eject 
the visitors. Each word may be recognized 
distinctly. 

** Besides being the most interesting, the 
West Indian seal is the largest fish in the 
aquarium, weighing ¢ about 700 pounds.” 


Where Welcomes Are Flowery. 


WOMAN who has traveled much was 
A commenting on Californian hospitality 
the other day. She said: “I have 
never seen people who treat strangers as 
the Californians do in any other portion of 


the world. 
“Sacramento was the first city of tho 


State which my daughter and I entered. 
Having a few hours to walt before taking 
a train, we strolled out and encountered a 
Mttle girl with an armful of magnificent 
roses. It was the middle of Winter, and I 
remarked on the sight to my daughter. Tho 
girl heard me and exclaimed: 

“*Oh, you can have them.” I said that 
I would take one, but she forced the whole 
armful upon me. ‘ 

“*T was just school,’ 
she insisted; ‘I can at 
home.’ 

“After lunch we walked out again and 
stopped at a residence to look over the 
fence at the roses in the garden. The lady 
of the house saw us from the window, came 
out, and picked a great bunch for us. We 
were fairly abashed at such treatment. We | 
had come from the East, and we didn’t 


know what to make of it. 

“Later we were at Pasadena one day 
riding on one of the trolley cars that run 
out into the surrounding country. The road 
was lined with beautiful pepper trees, with 
great bunches of scarlet peppers among 
the glossy green leaves. I made the re- 
mark that I wished I had a buneh to dry 
and take home with me 

“«T'll get you a bunch,” said the 
ductor, and he actually stopped the car 
and got me a bunch of those peppers! -A 
lady on the car asked us if we were going 
to the Rose Carnival. I told her I knew 
nothing about it. She explained about it, 
and said: 

“ «Every one who attends is expected to 
bring a bunch of roses. When we get off 
the car I will take you to my home and 
give you roses to carry, and show you 
where the Opera “House She did 
and armed with beautiful bunches of roses, 
we entered the Opera House. Every seat 
was sold, and we bought standing room, 
The entertainment was a sort of spectacu- 
lar affair, in which the young girls of the 
city were dressed to represent different 
roses. Every inch of the woodwork of the 
building was concealed by ma 
every person im the house carried 
and at the of the programme, 
some sort of mechanical arrangement over- 
a shower of rose leaves fell upon the 
; audience. It was the prettiest thing [| ever 
saw. But the most astonishing thing about 
it was that two gentlemen left their seats 
them. 


taking them to 
get plenty more 


con- 


is.’ SO, 


sed roses, 
roses, 


close by 


head, 





and forced us to take 

“We said, ‘Why, we cannot take your 

you have paid for them, and we 
bought standing room.’ They replied, 
‘Oh, you are strang and we can't allow 
company to stand up in California.’- And 
they gave up their seats to us, after paying 
$2 apiece for them. How they knew we 
were strangers, I don't Know, but they al- 
ways ‘spot you’ in California, and do some- 
thing nice for you before they let you go. 

‘“‘My brother went to a convention in 
San Francisco, and when his delegation had 
reached the headquarters they had chosen 
they found a perfect bower of golden Cali- 
fornia poppies and great baskets of fresh 
fruit, nestling in its own leaves, on every 
hand. And each day the faded flowers and 
old fruit were removed and fresh put in 
their places. At all the other delegation 
headquarters it was the same. It's a little 
way they have in California.” 


seats; 
have 
rers, 
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to have a 


friends 


T is sometimes cmbarrassing 
sentimental regard for one’s 
which requires an outward and visibie | 

expression. Two estimable New York | 
inusually pleasant 
made exceptiona ly 
with when 
to separate, that 
day would 
might 
in the 
time 


women who spent an 
vacation this year and 
picasant friends, agreeJ 
ithe tim for them 
at a certain hour each 
think the others. It 
well to have set the hour 
but that being the busy 
they ngreed upon 8 o'clock in 
ing. This hour came the other 
the New Yorkers were visiting 
One of them, the clock, 
covered just remembrancs 
hour had arrived. 

‘Won't 
ment,” 
lwo 
her face, 
thought of 
separated. 
this mental 
then the first 

‘You will 
said, 
sudden 

“Oh, 
hearted woman 
we understand; 
prayer.” 

Tt had looked like it, 
in this public fashion 
pharisaical appearance, 
wondering how they 

devotion to friendly 
unpleasant ostentation 


these, 
came 
each 

have 
mornings, 
the das, 
the even- 
day when 
friend: . 


dis- 


of been 


of 


looking up at 


in time that the 


mo- 
the 
over 
and 
were 
that 
and 


just for 
friends, and 
with a hand 
themselves 
whom they 
for a moment 
was continued, 
explained: 
very strar 
unders 


excuse us 
to her 
each 


you a 
soid 
ones 
retired into 
thos® from 
It was only 


reunion 


she 


faithful 


speaker 
think it 
‘and you will 
pause 


. she 
not 1d our | 
kind- 


course 


broke in the 
party, “of 
engaged in sient 


indeed,” 
of the 
you were 


yes, 


but as silent prayer 
has something of a 
the faithful two 
are {co manage 
memories with- 
continual 


are 
their 
out and 
exlunations, 

There of this mental 
which promises | 
to be 

effort 
time, 
established 

to hear. 
up to the | 


feature 
it continues, 
It remains 
concentrated 
at a certain 
will be 
anxious 
occurred 


is another 
if 
interesting 
if, by continual 
think these friends 
a real mental telepathy 
Psychologists will be 
Nathing unusual has 
present time. 


intercourse, 
to be seen | 


of 


Brooklyn girls have a new diversion, On 
these lovely Fall nights with a_ bright 
moonlight they make excursions over to 
New York and take ‘bus trips up Fifth 
Avenue. They start at Washington Square 
and .climb to the top of the big vehicles 
and go the whole length of the route and ; 
sometimes back again, aceording to the 
condition of their feelings and the weather. 
They say sleighing ‘s nothing to it, and 
moving so slowly they have a Jonger time 
to enjoy the air and see Fifth Avenue at 
an hour when it is interesting. These are 
especially girls’ trips, but usually one fa- 
vored young man is taken along as a chap- 
eron. 


A 
a - 


Perhaps coon songs have become the Na- 
tional airs of America. A young German 
who has been for the past year or more in 
New York was taken the other evening t60 
call upon some of his compatriots. There 
was a houseful of nice girls, as nice and 
quite as jolly as the American girls he 
had met; there were music anda pleasant 
evening, but there was one thing the young 
German missed. 

“They didn't sing a single coon song all 
the evening,”’. was his first comment on 
leaving the house. “That is the first 
house I have been to since.I came to this 
country where they didn’t sing coon songs.”’ 


More imteresgting than anything else at. 
the average New York matinée is the num- 
ber of men who attend the performances. 
On an average a quarter of the audience is 

posed of. men, a fact which seems 
alien Americans being a class of busi- 
ness men. The men who attend are not the 
ehifiless ones who will not work, and not 
the overwealthy ones who need not, to 
judge from their appeurance, and how it 
happens that so many of them find time 
to visit the theatre on a Wednesday after- 
noon is a mystery. It is almost more of a 
mystery than to see the crowds, with a 
very large proportion of men, pouring from 
the lower grade theatres where melodrama™ 
is popvlar, 

oo 

There is no doubt that the teacher was In 
the wrong all through the affair, but she 
was rewarded with unusual promptitude. 
Being a teacher, her time was necessarily 
much limited as far as outside things 
were concerned. She found it a convenience | 
to utilize the services of the small boys in 
her room, and they did many errands for 
her. Perhaps their parents might not have 
liked it always, if they had known, but 
there were so many poor little chaps crowd- 
ed into the one room that the little fellow to 
whose lot it fell to go outside was un- 
doubtedly much better off, if he did lose 
a recitation sometimes. On this particular 
oceasion the teacher's watch was out of 
order, and she sent one of the trusty small 
boys to take it to the jeweler's. He did so, 
and it was not for some time that he 
heard of the matter again. In the mean- 
time the watch had been repaired and a 
good bill had been presented to the teacher 
for putting in a new mainspring. 

“That mainspring was all right when the 
watch left my hands, and that small boy 
has dropped it on his way to the jeweler’s., 
I can see that plainly,’’ said the teacher 
to herself, and at the next school ses- 
sion she expressed herself openly: “ Brown, 
you dropped my watch taking it to the 
jeweler’s the other day, and now you will 
have to pay the $1.50 that it cost to put in 
a new mainspring.” = 

“No, ma'am,” answered the small boy; 


| have 
| self. 


i school, 


, regard 


| didn't drop the 
+ pocket all the 
} your 


| erasers, 


; Voices could be 
' little girl with the enunciation so clear that 
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‘T didn't drop the watch. I 
my pocket all the way.” 

‘Yes, you did,” said the teacher sharply, 
‘and you will bring me 81.50 for it,” 

Home went the small boy and told his 
father all about it. ‘ But I didn’t drop the 
watch,” he coneluded, ‘I carried it 
this pocket here all the way,” he 
his hand on his jacket pocket. 

‘I don’t believe you did drop it,” 
father, “und you need not 
the teacher feels very 
owes me $i for 
ean deduct the 

There was no 
being repeated; 


carried it in 


in 
and pat 
said the 
pay for it. Uf 
anxious, her father 
and feed, and 
money from that bill.” 
idea of this conver 
probabiy the boy would never 
dared if he had been told to do so, but 
teacher was preparing trouble for her- 
It was immediately after this 
versation, at the session 
that the 
small boy: 
‘Brown, have 
my watch?” 
That was much 
this manner before the 
to a matter 
was perfectly innocent! 
jumped up with the 
fending himself. 
‘No, ma‘am, I 


coal alte 


sution 


the 


econ- 
the 
the 


of 
to 


opening 
teacher called out 


you brought the $1.50 for 


too in 
school and in 
of which he knew he 
The small boy 
thought of 


to be addressed 


whole 


one de- 
he said. “I 
watch; | carried it in my 
time. And my papa says that 
papa owes him $450 for coal and feed, 
and if you want the money you can take it 
out of that.” 

There was not a word to say; the 
was silent. But she did not forget. That 
smal! boy lost his position as monitor, lost 
his position as caretaker of the blackboard 
and she never again looked kindly 
upon him. 


haven't,”’ 


teacher 


There hus less 
about the 


ly, and 


been more or discussion 
werds of different hymns, 
it certain that even young 
children pay some attention to the words 
they are singing. At a Sunday school the 
other day ‘“ America” was sung in place 
of one of the regular hymns. Above all the 
heard the shrill tones of one 


recent- 
is 


every word was distinct. She had learned 
the verses from hearing them, had the 
sounds without distinguishing the words, 
and had drawn her own conclusicns. ‘This 
was what she was singing loudly and 
clearly: 

land where the fathers died, 

Land where the children eried. 

Obviously, if the fathers died the children 
cried. 

i —— 

Indian papers have described recently the 
wedding of two young Indians at Oklahoma 
which is interesting. It suggests a greater 
degree of civilization than people in gen 
eral who have most of their experience in 
Indian life from Buffalo Bill's Wild West 


TIMES, 
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Show can eusily imagine. The bride 
groom were Miss. Edna Eaglefeather 
Mr. Paul Goodbear. The latter was 
eated at Carlisle and the former at 
Lincoln Institution. They are both in 
dovernment the Cheyenne 
Arapahve reservations, the bride being a 
school and the groom a farmer. 
The wedding took place at the home of one 
of officers the reservation, which 
was decorated for the. occasion. 
The bride wore a gown of white 
trimmeu with lace, her veil was fastened 
with white roses, and she carried La 
Mrance There were two little girls 
flowers in the path of the 
entered the room to the strains of 
wedding march from “ Lohengrin" and 
their places beneath big marriage 
There were 1 efreshments, many pres 
young couple were, grateful and 
end “all the guests said it was 
prettiest weddings they had ever 


and 
and 
edu- 
the 
the 
schools of and 
teacner 
tie of 
prettily 


silk 


roses, 
to strew couple 
is they 
the 
took 
bell. 
ents, 
dignified, 
of the 


a 


the 


one 
seen.” 

the 
said. 


and Empire gowns are to be 
of the year, it 
ut have been more 
but this new venture is 
different from th+ 


Directoire 
Parisian styles 
Frocks 
worn for 
to be quite 
modern variation of the short waisted frock 
which has been seen here before. A league 
has been formed in Paris by the 
the Society, Petit 
ind they sre to wear exact 
productions of the gowns of the past, and, 
far poss'ble, the manners of those 
days with the old-time apparel. - Long coats 
will what will seem eccentricity 
the street, and in the house there will 
nothing to be desired. One effect of 
style of gown will be that it will 
lutionize underwear, and there won't-be a 
sign of a straight front ccrset if the Paris 
fashion is fellowed to any extent. 
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of or less 


some 


cals Cc 
time, 
something 


women 
wives of 
Chaneau, 


of 
Lonapartist 
re- 
As as 

on 

be 
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cover 


is a woman who likes 
iittle under- 


Occasionally there 
boiled :amb cr mutton 
done, which unfortunate, in one way, 
for in this case the water in which the 
meat is boiled is not strong enough to make 
which is good and econom- 
are others who like it well 
done, and for these there is the danger 
that it may be a little dry. Here is a cer- 
tain way to insure its being tender and 
moist and delicious eating. Let the meat, 
after it is well cooked, cool in the water 
in which it is boiled. It will do .no harm if 
it remains over night in the water, and 
the result will be everything that can be 
desired. It is generally known that to have 
cold corned beef it can only reach its best 
condition by cooling in this way, but not 
so much is known about the mutton. It 
is a little thing which ts worth trying. 


her a 


is 


a mutton broth, 
ical. But there 


English cucumbers, sometimes grown in 
this country, have the virtue which many 
persons will appreciate, of having no seeds, 
There is more to one of these vegetables 
than to those more commonly known. They 
grow sometimes to 26 or 28 inches in 
length. Some people do not like the flavor, 
and consider it inferior to that of the 
ordinary variety. 





ONE GIRL FRESHMAN’S VIEW 


T IS doubtless the opinion of almost 
| every. male college graduate that, de- 
spite all the maltreatment he suffered 
as a fréshman at the hands of teasing up- 
rer classmen, a college course - without 
abuse to bear the first year and without 
abuse to inflict during the rest of the time 
would be a good deal of a bore. Whether 
the feminine idea of a good time is ¢ffer- 
ent from a man’s, or whether these count- 
less male graduates have made a mistake, 
which is quite possible, the fact remcins 
that’ at Smith. College an bused fresh- 
man is as unusual a creature as a man, 
and yet Smith girls seem to consider they 
have a very fair time of it on the whole. 
The old tradition is forgotten, and by the 
time the freshman js taken in hand by a 
kindly junior in the team the new-comer is 
made to feel aS far as possible at home. 


“T have been brought. up,” remarked an 
observing freshman the other day, ‘‘on 
tragic stories of thé hardsbips of fresh- 
men, und what poor, friendless, scared 
creatures ‘they are. But I have yet to see 
cne. No such ‘person has so far passed my 
lirie of vision. There are seared seniors in 
plenty, but scared freshmen—why, (here 
aren't any. 

And, in truth, though this statement may 
be slightly exaggerated, it is true that a 
freshman who appears lost and out of her 
element is rarely seen. In very few of the 
Smith dormitories are more than a quar- 
ter of the girls freshmen, so the upper 
classmen can easily distinguish them from 
the older students, and are not slow to 
pick up an acquaintance, with the hope 
of being the first to ‘discover’ an 


especially eligible new girl, for whom there | 


is always a great demand. The juniors 
are supposed to be the natural protectors 
of freshmen, but all the classes take 
a turn at entertaining them. Even the 
scphomores, their, traditional enemies, give 
them a formal dance, to which the older 
class escorts the younger with much cere- 
mony, man-fashion. At the “ Freshman 
Frolic,” a very simple reception given tlic 
first Saturday after her arrival, the fresh- 
man wears her name pinned to her dress, 
and is introduced by her attendant upper 
classman to numberiless like decorated 
freshmen, all of whose names she is likely 
to promptly forget. ‘The chief beauty of 
the entertainment is that it gives the fresh- 


‘man -an opportunity to address any girl 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


whom she thinks she recognizes, but is not 
sure, with the preliminary remark: “ Why, 
didn't I meet you at the 
Frolic '?" 
teas and house dances given at the various 


| the 


| nity 


| decides, 


‘Freshman ! 
All this, together with various | 


dormitories, give rise to the statement that | 


a girl has her best time in freshman year. 
Of course, freshmen make many mistakes 
at first, and 
above getting considerable fun out of therm, 
and, if they are amusing enough, printing 
them in the book of grinds on freshmen dis- 
tributed at the sophomores’ dance. It would 
be beyond human nature for a Smith girl 


the older students are not , 


to listen without some mirth to the story ‘ 


of a freshman who started for a college 
prayer meeting one Sunday night at the 
Music Hall, one of the campus buildings, 
and was discoveréd vainly attempting to 
force an entrance into the Academy of 
Music, the local theatre. 


Then the stories pe done upon it. 


; a 


of freshmen mistaking various meek seniors ‘ 


and members of the Faculty for- fellow- 
freshmen and asking them ‘kindly if they 
are homesick, and whether they don’t 
think it hard to find their way around ‘he 
campus, though oft-repeated, always arou:¢ 
amusement, 

Perhaps, after the exemption from 
“ searedness,"’ the thing which impresses « 
Smith freshman most is the freedom «he 
finds allowed her. Coming from a prepar- 
atory school, where she has always been 
compelled to attend to her work, it is a 
great change for her to be given at the 
beginning of the year a time table ; nd 
mysterious and unintelligible document 
called a “course card,” and called upon 
to ffl out, without assistance, her se- 
lection of Work for the year, a good part 
of which is elective. 
table, a most incomprehensible schedule of 
the times when classes are supposed to 
meet, but which is always subject to 
changes by unforeseen notices on the bulle- 
tin board, so that her careful calculations 
are upset entirely, she is expected to come 
to her classes at the préper time. Then on 
a given day she hands in the “ course 
ecard,” and at the scheduled hour sticks a 
pencil in her hair and hies forth to her 
first class, There, where she had expected 
to discover a great difference, she finds the 
method of carrying on a class almost ee 
Same as In a large “ prep.”’ school, 

Another thing which strikes the Sritchiasain 
{s the almost boundless’ appetite of the cqi- 
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lege girl. It is a well-known fact among 
students at Smith that freshmen eat more 
than any other class. The cause of this pe- 
culiarity is not known, but is supposed to 
be due to the fact that she is not as famil- 
jar as are her older fellow-students with 
regular Sunday morning fishballs ‘and 
Tuesday night creamed chicken. It occurs 
to the freshman, however, that the other 
classes seem to have pretty fair capacity, 
and especially for anything cooked on a 
chafing dish, an article as necessary to a 
College girl as a Latin lexicon. Some per- 
sons object to a college education for girls 
because, as they say, she has no opportu- 
to learn cooking and other useful and 
womanly accomplishments. The freshman 
notwithstanding, that a. college 
is an excellent way to learn to cook, 
and she gains great respect for the junior 
who so popular because, among other 
things, can make such delicious scram- 
bled eggs in her room for the breakfast sh¢ 
is too sleepy to get up in time to eat in the 


course 


is 


she 


dining room, 


The girl as found at Smith does 
not typify either of the common pictures of 
her. She is neither a prim and concise per- 
son of classic quotations and broad a’s, nor 
is she the style of girl who makes a habit 
of smoking cigarettes and sitting with her 
feet the The before-quoted _ob- 
serving treshman «d¢ not take 
come to the conclusion that she very 
much like other girls. A college education 
cannot make a disagreeable girl attractive, 
but, on the other hand, it has never been 
known to spoil a nice one. 


college 


on table 


long to 


is 


One other conclusion which the observing 
freshman has*arrived at is interesting. She 
has decided at the end of two of the longest 
weeks she ever spent that college 
whole, an attractive 
forward with 


is, on the 
place, although 
rather more eagerness 
than she had anticipated to the opportunity 
she will have to go home at th) 
Christmas recess. . 


she 


looks 


once more 


Costly Morriage Certificates. 


P-TO-DATE 
artistic 


marriage certificates 
written on -par 
ment, showing the best pen énd 
brush work of the illuminator, bound in 
fine levant covers, and cost anywhere from 
$15 to 8380. The marriage certificate is: an 
important legal document, and with. its 
sacramental and sentimental value makes 
it worthy of the work put into it. More 
and more of these artistic certificates are 
being made, and with the parchment fou- 
dation they will resist the effects of time. 


are 


} 
ie 


affairs, 


The old-time marriage certificate, usual- 
ly written upon paper and sometimes bound 
into a small white-covered volume, *on- 
tained reading matter appropriate to ‘the 
occasion, and was frequently presented by 
the officiating clergyman to the bride. ~ In 
some cases the modern certificate is a pres- 
ent from the clergyman to the couple he is 
marrying, but this is not frequent. 


the certificates do not 
vary. There are two materials used for 
them—parehment sheepskin, which is the 
most durable, and vellum calfskin, upon 
which alterations can be more easily made 
in the text, a disadvantage in a legal 
document of any kind. The covers are of 
flexible levant, in a churchly red, lined 
with white watered silk, and the parch- 
ment leaves are tied in with heavy white 
corded silk ribbon, fastened at the two ends 
of the cover, tied in the centre. The leaves 
are slipped in, and there may be as many 
as desired. 


Upon the first page appears the cer- 
tificate, fair, clear, and unfolded. This is 
entire, with the signatures of the clergy- 
mah and witnesses. Other pages which 
may- be added receive the names .of the 
guests present, if they also care to odd 
their names as witnesses. 


In general style 


The difference in price is caused chiefly 
by the amount of work put into the tlu- 
mination of the certificate. The illuminated 
letters are in red and gold combined with 
missal text in black. ‘The surface of the 
parchment is first prepared to receive -the 
ink and colors, Vellum gill give better 
depth of color to the work done, having 
more impressionable surface,. but the 
more durable parchment holds its own in 
spite of this fact, and beautiful work ean 


Prominent in the certificate is the initial 
at the beginning, which is decorated with 
orange blossoms in the natural- tones of 
green and white leaves and blossoms. The 
body of the certificate ts in the missal text 
in black, with mediaeval capitals, the 
names, word marriage, &e., illuminated in 
shades of red, with gold, which is bur- 
nished. A space is left for the signatures. 

There is one size usually for the certifi- 
cate, 8% by 11 inches, though occasionally 
they are smaller. Among the largest cer- 
tificates made are those used by the So- 
ciety of Friends. gnere are 17 by 23 inches, 
done in black upon parchment, and cost on 
an average $15. There is much to be said 
upon a marriage certificate of this society, 
all in close lettering, increasing the cost, 
which seems excessive considering the sim- 
There is no fine 


! jeather cover for this, but the long sheet is 


i usually inclosed in an enameled tin tube. 
+ They use more of the handwork certificates 


{ than other denominations. 


| 
| 


There is an advantage in the tin tube, for 
while vellum and parchment have time-en- 
during powers, they prove temptations to 
rats and mice and must be carefully locked 
away from the rodents. When elaborate, 
the Friends’ certificates will cost from $40 
to $50. They are done in black and white, 
with gray tracery, and put up in a beautiful 
hand-made tube ef leather of a fine qual- 
ity, ornamented at the ends with, hand 
tooling. 





- eyes! 


at an Episcopal church in Manhat--. 


H* is one of several ‘assistants at—well, 


tan, somewhere in the region that 
isn’t above Twenty-third Street, and he is 
quite good-looking, still on the consequen- 
tial side of thirty and much admired by 
@ certain portion of his vested choir and 
the matinée element, so to speak, of his 
mission workers and general congregation. 
He is ambitious and swells his slim ex- 
chequer, whenever practicable, by filling 
“supply pulpits during the Summer 
months in suburban towns. Also, he is en- 
gaged to a young woman of wealth but 
no more than the absolutely requisite 
quota of good looks. Still, there might be 
some people of the opinion that with that 
pink and white skin of his and semi-mili- 
tary bearing he was handsome enough for 
two. So it is probably all right. 

It chanced not many moons ago that the 
gentleman in question was engaged to 
conduct religious services in a little Sum- 
mer settlement out along the Sound. It is 
probably true that he is more or less 
sought after during his itineracies, and the 
privilege of dining and housing him is at 
times a bone of contention with the good 
People to whom he ministers. At all events, 
this is the impression gained by the young 
man himself. Being an observant person, 
he has gathered that an avowedly engaged 
man is not nearly so likely to cause dlis- 
sension as one unattached, especially with 
such qualifications as he possesses. 

Now, even the very most flattering pho- 
tographs he posseses of his fiancée by no 
means does her justice in that her chief 
attraction (barring her fortune, of course,) 
lies in her vivacity—decidedly not in feat- 
ure, line, or contour. But his little cousin 
in Alexandria—of whom he saw so much 
in seminary days—a fresh, sweet blossom of 
the Virginia wild woods youth, and such 
a glory of hair and sueh lips—to 
slip her picture into the fine gold filigree 
frame instead of the other to which it be- 
longed, was the work of a moment and im- 
pulse, and it would answer the same pur- 
pose. He would probably never again see 
these people to whom he would preach to- 
morrow, so what did it matter? He was 
not of the strenuous persuasion, and he 
found the demands of two services suf- 
ficient unto the day, in August weather, 
minus any effort at rural small talk. This 
photograph placed immediately upon nis 
arrival in a conspicuous place in the “* spare 
room "’ allotted him would produce just the 
right expression—his bored silence would 
then appear thought haloed reveries, and 
his plea of letters to write would artis- 
tically cover his favorite afternoon nap 
indulgence. And if he caught rustic whis- 
pers anent “ the loveliest girl you ever saw ” 
and ‘such a be-utiful couple,’”” &c.—what 
matter? We are all human, At any direct 
allusion to this silent occupant of his room 
he need only smile mysteriously and color, 
(he has a genius for blushing opportunely,) 
nobody would be any the worse off for his 
little ruse or any the wiser—why not? 

He patted himself on the back several 
times, and having posted the regulation ef- 


fusion to his fiancée, slept the sleep of the 
just. But as the funny fates would have it, 
instead of being in her “log cabin” on 
Lake George to receive that missive, this 
vivacious young woman had that very day 
accepted an invitation from a Gotham 
chum summering at Greenwich, Conn., to 
fill up a hazardous break ‘In her house 
party, and, arriving there late Saturday, 
saw to her amazement in the primipive lit- 
tle local sheet that the Rey. Blank would 
preach in such and such a church the next 
day. 

“Oh, do let us drive over for the evening 
service,” she importuned; ‘‘ what larks and 
little owlets! I can imagine his face when 


ad 


he sees me! 

“ And I happen to know the people who 
are entertaining him, too,’ her hostess re- 
plied; “Elinor and her mother stopped 
with them a few weeks on their way to the 
mountains. Splendid table, they said, and 
the nicest sort of simple country people. 
By the bye, did you know that Elinor had 
decided—?"’ 

That evening a surrey drew up in a ten- 
tative sort of way before the trim cottage, 
and a middle-aged woman hurried down to 
the little picket gate. 

“Oh, Miss Blank, I am so glad to see 
you; have you come to tell me your friends 
will be back again this Summer? The nic- 
est people I ever had to board.” 

‘“‘No, Mrs. Martin, they’re abroad now; 
but we had a notion of going to church over 
here to-night. I heard you had a stranger 
preaching.”’ 

“So we have,” returned the good soul brid- 
ling, ‘“‘and I had him last night and this 
morning, but the senior vestryman’'s taken 
him off for tea. My husband was vestry- 
man, too, when he was living. I told Mr. 
Brown it was no use hauling him over 
there on Mandy’s account, for he was en- 
gaged already—good as told me so—colored 
up when I so much as mentioned the pict- 
ure he set out there on his dresser—pret- 
tiest girl I ever saw, too—’’ addressing her 
remarks impartially to the three occupants 
of the vehicle, with no sign of recognition 
on her face at sight of a certain one. 

Turning to note the effect of this, 
young hostess exciaimed: 

*“*My dear, your hair is in ribbons. You 
can't appear in that plight. Mrs. Martin, 
may we run into your house an “instant 
and repair damages? ”"’ 

Mrs. Martin, of copgse, hs only too 
glad, and piloted them? up ‘stairs to ‘that 
fatal ‘“‘ spare room,’’ where rested the fill- 
gree frame—that was unmistakable— his 
fiancée had selected it herself—but' the face 
it enshrined she had never seen before. 

Now, as the powers of darkriess decreed, 
the reverend gentleman had forgotten a 
portion of his sermon, and, being poor on 
the extempore business, decided he must 
come back to Mrs. Martin's for it after tea. 
Humming cheerily to himself he crossed 
the veranda and mounted the stairs to his 
room, where his fiancée stood before the 
tell tale picture. Here it may be as well to 
draw the curtain, 


the 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
OF A RURAL THIEF CHASE 


of Edenville, Orange 
had a thirty-two-dol- 
One night his 
into by some one who 
Not long before that a 
near by, 


OBERT CARR 
R County, N. Y., 
lar set of harness. 
was bPoken 
the harness. 
horse belonging to Farmer Edsall, 
was stolen from the lot where it was pas- 


parn 
stole 


turing. For reasons satisfactory to himself 
and to others Robert Carr believed that 
Frank W. Miller had stolen his harness. 
Frank W. Miller was a son of a well-to-do 
Edenville farmer, and his reputation was 
not good, Carr swore out a warrant for 
the arrest of young Miller for the theft of 
the harness, but when a constable went to 
serve the warrant Miller had gone away. 
No one knew where he had gone, and he 
did not return to Edenville. No warrant 
was sworn out against anybody for stealing 
the Edsall horse. No one seemed sure 
enough about who had stolen it to name 
the thief. This was a year ago. 


Frank Miller had & sweetheart, Susie 
Brown by name. One day, a few weeks 
after her lover had gone away from Eden- 
ville, a letter came for’ her. It was post- 
marked Wurtsborough, N. Y. A local con- 
stable heard of it. He went to Wurtsbor- 
ough. From what he learned at Wurtsbor- 
ough he felt justified in going back into 
the Sullivan County mountains several 
miles. There, on a backwoods farm, he 
found Frank Miller, arrested him, and re- 
turned with him to Orange County. A 
Warwick Justice of the peace held him for 
the Grand Jury. A Warwick constable, the 
venerable Constable Paddock, confidingly 
left the prisoner in the Warwick lock-up 
without locking it up, while he went to get 
a horse and wagon to take the culprit to 
the jail at Goshen. When he returned to 
the lock-up Miller was gone again. © And 
when they heard of him he had placed the 
State of New Jersey and part of the State 


| 


of Pennsylvania between himself and the 
reach of Orange County justice. 

But a set of thirty-two-dollar harness 
cannot be stolen with impunity in Orange 
County. Jacob Herman, Sheriff of the 


‘county, set sleuths to following the fugi- 


tive Miller. They trailed him down through 
Pennsylvania and away down among the 
hills of West Virginia. But Miller's sweet- 
heart had preceded the sleuths, and at Oak- 
land, in the latter State, joined her lover 
and warned him that they were on his 
trail. The pursuing officers arrived at Oak- 
land in time to see Miller kiss his sweet- 
heart good-bye and escape by the back way 
out of a hotel and take to the woods, 


From West Virginia the trail led into and 
across Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
and into the Indian Territory. There, late 
in the Winter, the pursuers located the 
fugitive in a wild place in the mountains, 
but he saw them first and again escaped. 

From the Indian Territory Miller headed 
north into Missouri. The officers were slow 
in getting the trail, but found it in Mis- 
souri, and followed it out of that State 
and across the States of Illinois and Indi- 
ana into Ohlo, where it came to an end. 
Miller had located at a spot in the south- 
ern part of the State. The chase from the 
Indian Territory had led so circuitously and 
into so many out-of-the-way places that it 
was along in June before the fugitive was 
come up with in Ohio. But there he eluded 
his pursuers again, and threw them entirely 
off the trail. 


In the latter part of July word was taken 
to Sheriff Herman at Goshen that Fraak 
Miller was in hiding at his father’s house 
at Edenville. On the night of Aug. 3 a 
posse was sent to surround the Miller house 
and capture the wary fugitive. As the 
officers were taking their places about the 
house a man jumped out of a back window 
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Gochamea thelr pistols in the direction of 
the fleving man. He went on. The officers 


‘fottowed in quick pursuit, but the fugitive 


had disappeared and no trace’of him could 
be found. Three days later some persen 
passing through an orchard a quarter of a 
mile or so from the Miller house saw a man 
lying on his face on the ground under an 
apple tree. The mun was dead, with a 
bullet hole in his back. He was William 
Miller, Frank Miller's brother. Frank 
Miller had not been at his father's house 
that night. There was a serious chargo 
against William Misler, on which he couid 
nave been arrested, It is supposed that he 
thought the officers were after, him .and 
had attempted to escape. The two officers 
who fired their pistols at his retreating 
figure in the darkness supposed he was 
Frank Miller, the fugitive from justice. 
But the latter had slept that night at an- 
other place. He left the vicinity next 
morning, unaware of the fate that had 
overtaken his brother. 

William Miller's father brought a charge 
of murder against Officers Van Gelder and 
Ramage for the shooting of his son, on the 
ground that he was not a fugitive from jus- 
tice when they fired upon him, and that, 
even if he were, 
officers were seeking when the shots that 
killed him were fired. The oificers were 
arrested on the charge, and at the hearing 
in the case were discharged, the plea that 
tnere was no evidence to snow which pris- 
oner had fired the fatal bullet or that elther 
had being sustained. 

Sheriff Herman's sleuths got on the trail 
of Frank Miller after his second flight from 
Edenviile the morning after the tragedy at 
the Miller farm. It led across New Jersey 


it “was not he that the 


intdé Senet, and by aiag debiees 
up into the great hemlock wilderness’ of 
the northern part of that State, 400 milea 
from Orange County. There they cornered 
him, but he outwitted them once more, 
and got away, leaving so cold a trail that 
it was not found again, and nothing was 
heard of Miller until three weeks ago, 
when he appeared suddenly at Edenville 
from somewhere and loudly declared that 
he had returned to kill the men who had 
killed his brother. He disappeared again, 
however, before the arrival of officers. on 
the scene, and his trail led straight for 
New York City. Then the Orange County 
Sheriff asked Mulberry Street for assist- 
ance in running down the fugitive, who 
had led him over a year’s chase, through 
twelve States and Territories, and back 
again. Detective Byrne was assigned to 
the case, He traced Miller to West Bright- 
on, where he was employed as a driver of 
a baker’s wagon. He was arrested in the 
nick of time, for he had arranged to leave 
New York for New Jersey next day and 
resume his travels. Sheriff Herman sent 
two deputies to New York after him. 


“ What!" he exclaimed. “It hain't for 
that set of harness that you've been chas- 
ing me all over the Union for, is it? 
Why, 1 didn't steal that harness! I thought 
it was Edsall’s horse you was follerin’ me 
up for!” 

The chase after this long-sought fugitive 
from justice, lasting a year, covered more 
than 6,000 miles. The cost of it will be 
perhaps as many dollars. The tragedy at 
the Miller farm was part of it. The miss- 
ing harness was worth $32. The fugitive 
is safe in Gorhen Jail. And his sweetheart 
was the tirst one to greet him as he 
stepped with the officers from the cars. 


WHERE ONE MAY NOT USE His OWN NAME 


UGHT a man to have a better right 
to the name of some one else than to 
his own name in his own business? 

This is the question which a good many 
manufacturers and solicitors are trying to 
answer. The sharp reversal of the policy 
which had prevailed for nearly twenty 
years in the registration of trademarks in 
the patent office at Washington is respon- 
sible for the discussion. 

To put it in a nutshell, the patent office 
now allows a man to register some other 
man’s name as a trademark, but not his 
own. For -instance, Commissioner Duell 
refused to allow the Gale Manufacturing 
Company to register the name “ Gale,” 
used by it for many years previous as a 
trademark. He also refused to permit the 
Buffalo Pitts Company to .tegister the 
words “ Buffalo Pitts."” More recently the 
present Commissioner:rcf allow the 
Burt Shoe Compang-}o. pte the word 
* Burt,” used by them than half 
a century. 

On the other hand “many ‘Surnames “have 
been registered durigg the same period. A 
large tobacco company was allowed to reg- 
ister the name “ Underberg,’ not its own. 


The American Tobacco Company was al-_ 


lowed to register the words ‘‘W. Duke & 
Sons’; Percy Shelley, a London manu- 
facturer of china, was allowed to register 
the surname “ Foley.’’ From this practice 
the inference naturally follows that a busi- 
ness man has a better, right to the name 
of some one ejse than to hfs own. 

Trademarks are registered under the 
acts of 1881 and 1882. The first act had a 
clause providing that the Commissioner of 
Patents should not register a trademark 
which was “ merely the name of an appli- 
cant,” 

Many surnames had become irrevocably 
attached to certain articles of manufacture. 
Therefore, to prevent any injustice, Con- 
gréss the following year passed a short 
act providing that nothing in the preced- 
ing act should “prevent the registration 
of any lawful trademark rightfully used 
before the passage of” the former act. 
Therefore from almost the beginning of 
the registration of trademarks up to the 
middle of 1898 the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington allowed the registration of trade- 
marks consisting of surnames that had 
been in use long prior to the registration 
act, 
with the goods of a certain person, 

As late as the first half of 1898 seventeen 
surnames were registered as trademarks by 
applicants of the same name, Among these 
was the name “Skinner,” registered by 
the Skinner Manufacturing Company; the 
word “ Burdette,’’ registered by the Bur- 
dette Manufacturing Company, and ‘ The 
Wanamaker Store,’ registered by John 
Wanamaker, 

Then the policy of the Patent Office sud- 
denly changed; the letter of the main act 
of Congress was stuck to like grim death, 
but the spirit of the supplemental act was 
entirely crushed out of it, 


The reason at the base of the principle 
that a surname must not be used as a 
trademark is that a surname cannot be 
the exclusive property of any one person 
as against all others who own the name. 
This is reasonable enough say those. in- 
terested, if applied alike to all surnames. 
But why frown upon a man’s own name, 
and allow him to take that of ‘his hext door 
neighbor perhaps? 

The Patent Office cannot prevent the use 
of a trademark the validity of the latter 
being decided by the courts. Its registration 
does not affect its use in this country, but 
it enables American citizens to protect 
their interests in the many foreign coun- 
tries where registration is necessary, but is 
not granted to foreigners until they have 
first obtained home registration. 

Therefore, the patent office, while it pro- 
tects in this country the interests of the 
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cnglishman, Shelley, who registers an- 
other name as his trademark, refuses to 
give numerous American companies the 
means of protecting their interests in Eng- 
land. 

The gourts of this country have continue 
ally granted the exclusive use of surnames 
in the form of trademurks, when such name 
by long-continued use in connection with a 
certain article, has come to be known as 
applying to the output of one establish- 
ment. Cases in point are Clark’s thread, 
Baker's chocolate, Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, Burt shoes, and numerous others, 
In the Burt case the Superior Court of 
the City of New York pronounced the name 
a valid trademark as far back as 1878, 
while this year the patent office has re- 
fused to register it. 

According to the courts, if a man belong- 
ing to the multifarious Smith family should 
made a certain class of goods famous un- 
der that name, he would have a right to the 
use of the name “Smith” as a trademark 
for that particular class of goods, ‘ 
exclusion of all the other Smiths. But the 
patent office doesn’t think so. It is con- 
ducting its affairs now on the principle 
that this particular Smith couldn't take the 
name “ Smith’’ for a trademark, but might 
cut over the Jones family and register an 
exclusive right to that almost equally pope 
ular and prevalent surname. 


A Bit of Old Color Gone. 


HE preparation of the site of the new 
building of the Historical Society, at 
Central Park West and Seventy-seve 

enth Street, disturbed as picturesque @ 
home of the ‘‘ squatter’ variety as could 
be found on the west side. It had bees 
there long, and its forced removal brough#é 
sorrow to the occupants, 

The policeman on post knew the’ spot 
well—it was a hospitable refuge ,often, 
when storm and sweeping wind drove him 
from his duty. 

The miniature house lay in a deep de- 
pression, peach trees shaded it, and vines 
covered it partially. In the semblance of 
a porch basked a cat, when the sun shone 
and rabbits crept about it at night. Somee 
times, even when the moon was bright, 
these timid pets ventured ott on the broad 
expanse opposite the museum, but the 
wheels of a solitary cab grinding on the 
hard pavement sufficed to send them scure 
rying back to their burrow. 

The squatters themselves were 
past middle life, pleasant of mien, and 
philosophic in their temperament. The 
pride of their home was a shrinelike bit of 
sculpture which had been intended for a 
church portal, but was rejected. This stood 
back of the hut and often attracted atten- 
tion. Many visitors to the great museum 
from other cities crossed the street when 
their eyes fell upon this stone fragment. 
It seemed like a segment of ruin dropped 
down in the highly ornamented neighbor- 
hood. 

Another fondness the squatters displayed 
—it was for the sweet clover that, in the 
glowing July days made the field a fra- 
grant oasis. They would gladly descant 
upon its charm to the few who would 
listen, 

Alas! An excavation, an obstructed plaza, 
dust, red lanterns at night, and desolation 
mar the place where the squatters dwelt. 
Few, indeed, are such scenes now in the 
great west side. 
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Boys Name the Motor Vehicle. 


The. small boy seems to have solved a 
large problem. For years interested persons 
have been discussing the subject of a name, 
popular and colloquial, for the ‘‘ automo- 
bile.” The machine is known now to prac- 
tically all the boys who play in the street 
as a “ Tommy,” 
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EVOTE fifteen minutes of a luncheon 
hour to a book auction sale. It is as 
good a vaudeville entertainment as is 

to be found in town. ‘There are plenty of 
such entertainments in the lower part of 
the city. The sales take place in the middle 
of the day usually. Books of all sorts ar 
offered, and sometimes a good bargain is 
to be obtained, The euctioneer himself is 
the chief attraction, however. The knowl- 
edge of the contents of the books he offers 
and of their writers which he professes is 
marvelous, 

wan with great pleasure, genticmen,” 
he will say, “ that I now offer to you one 
of the grandest works ever penned by the 
hand of man. I have here in two volumes, 
bound in full cloth and on the best of pza- 
per, ‘A Short History of Our Own Times,’ 
by Justin McCarthy, acknowledged by all 
to be one of the most authentic writers of 
histcry, ancient or modern, that ever lived. 
What am I offered for these rare vol- 
umes?” 

“ Twenty-five cents,” ventures the clerk, 
who hes dropped in just to look on. 

“ Thank Sir, I don't mind 
abused. I have been married long enougin 
to get used to that,"”’ the auctioneer rattles 
on. “I am offered 25 cents for this most 
magnjficent history—25 cents, a sum that 
would not buy the covers. Do I get a raise 
on 25 cents?” 

“ Thirty,” 

“Thank you, Sir, that insures my com- 
miszion. My commission is all I want. One 
bid won't buy a book, but with a little 
competition you can have it at your own 
price, Thirty cents is offered for this, the 
grandest historical work of modern times 
Are you all done All right, 
Sir. yours at 20 cents.’ 

If the 
usually is, 

‘I don't want to mistreat anybody. I 
have here another set of volumes which 
you can have for 30 cents—a rare bargain. 
Ah. there, that gentleman takes one for 
cents Here is another. That gent’eman 
takes it. And another. Does nobody want 
this for 30 cents? Nobody wants it, and 
we will pass on to somcthing else.” 

The auctioneer stands on a counter 
one side of the store, up and down which 
he marches and storms as he calls his bar- 
gains. Usually there are one or two wo- 
men clerks to hand. the books out to him. 
They are ordinarily much interested in the 
sales, and tip the auctioncer as to 
“publisher's price"’ of the volumes of- 
fered. This price is in many cases an ab- 
surd one, it being placed with no idea 
whatever of a sale ever being made at the 
price. 

‘Now, gentlemen, it is with great pleas- 
ure,’ the omniscient auctioneer continues, 
after one of the women has handed to him 
a set of the Waverley Novels, “that I 
offer to you a set of the works of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the grandest writer of fiction 
the world has ever seen. Forty-eight su- 
perb volumes, in full cloth, for which the 
publisher charged the wonderfully low 
price of $96. What am I offered for this 
set of the works of Sir Walter Scott?” 


The spectators are asked to examine the 
volumes, one being passed to each one 
who would look at them. On the covers 
are only the words, ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” 
with the name of the edition and the num- 
ber of the volume, but no author's name. 


“These are not Scott's works,’ innocent- 
ly observed one interested member of the 
audience, “ these are the Waverley Novels. 
I don’t see anything here about Scott.’’ 

“Ah, my dear friend, if you don’t know 
that those are the works of Sir Walter 
Scott you mustn't blame me,"’ retorts the 
auctioneer, seeing his chance. ‘‘ Surely, you 
want those books to see what the works 
of Sir. Walter Scott are like. What am 
I offered for these forty-eight volumes, 
bound in the best of cloth, printed upon 
the finest paper?”’ 


“ Five dollars,” says the doubter of the 
authorship of the beoks. 


“Thank you, Sir; you don't want to spend 
too much money and I don’t blame you. 
I am offered $5 for this magnificent set 
of books.” : 

“Ten dollars,’ offers another bidder. 

“That would buy the covers, perhaps. 
Thank you, Sir. I am offered $10 for these 
volumes, only $10."’ 

The tone of disgust in the auctioneer's 
voice .is exquisite. He changes his tone 
from the high call to a conversational pitch. 


“Ah, gentlemen, surely something is 
wrong. You do not realize the value of 
these books. The Waverley Novels, by 
Sir Walter Scott. You wouldn’t be will- 
ing to acknowledge that you paid only $10 
fof these books. If you can buy them any- 
where else for less than $50 bring them 
to me, and I will make you a present of 
another set just like them. Only $10, $10, 
give me $15—"” 

“What a shame,” mumbles one of the 
women clerks. 7 

“Yes, it is a shame,” replies another. 
“It's a shame to sell these books at such 
a price.” 

“ Eleven dollars,”’ says a newcomer, 

“Eleven dollars, I am offered. Gentle- 
men, this is the last set that we shall offer 
to a crowd like this. You don’t mean it. 
Only $11. Are you all done at $11. Last 
eall. Yours, Sir, at $11. I don’t want to 
mistreat anybody. Give me another set. 
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Does any one else want this set for $11? 
That gentleman takes it. We have no 
ether like this, and will on to 
something else.’ 

One whole side of these stores is usually 
covered with shelves bearing books. There 
are works of Dickens, Carlyle, Kipling, and 
nearly all of the other populay writers. 
There are stray volumes, sometimes in fine 
bindings, but more often in cheap editions, 
though generally embellished with plenty 
of gilt and red. 

“The next volume which I take plasure in 
offering you, gentlemen, is a volume called 
‘The Poems of Wessex,’ by Thomas Hardy. 
This is one of the most splendid poetical 
works ever published. It is bound in full 
cloth, printed upon the very best of paper, 
and sells for $1.75. These are verses which 
will cheer many a Winter evening at your 
homes—your price is mine, gentlemen; what 
is your pleasure?” 

The book brings 50 cents, and a number 
of duplicates are gladly sold at the price. 
One of the womén clerks now hands up a 
six-volume edition of Ellis’s “‘ History of 
the United States,’ and the auctioneer be- 


sets pass 


| gins his Rarangue. 


“It is with great pleasure, gentlemen, 
that I now offer to you the most authentic 
and trustworthy history of the United 
States ever published. Months ago the 
newspapers were full of accounts of Ellis’s 
History of the United States, because his 
Royal Majesty King Edward VII. had or- 
dered a copy placed in the royal library. It 
was the only history of the United States, 
the only edition, in fact, the only publica- 
tion of an American character ever ordered 
to be placed in the royal library. This work 
contains a history of the civil war, and is 
acknowledged by all who took part in that 
struggle to be the most authentic account 
of that sad affair ever published. Now, 
gentiemen, I don't what you give; 
but what your for this master 
work?7"’ 

“Five dollars,"’ 


care 
is price 
says a straggler. 

“Thenk you, Sir, that wouldn't buy the 
corners of the covers. The books sell for 
$40. Five dollars I am offered for this, the 
only work upon the history of the United 
States ever placed by the King of England 
in the royal library. Only $5. Why, gentle- 
men, no pawnbroker in the City of New 
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York would be so mean as to refuse you a | 
loan of $10 on these splendid volumes.”’ | 
That is the auctioneer’s trump card. The 
p2wnbroker idea is a good one. The bid- 
ding soon becomes brisk, and in a few min- | 
utes the bogks are knocked down for $11. 
The sale is a good one, and in order that no 
one may be “ mistreated’ a duplicate set 

is promptly offered and sold. 

A de luxe edition of Eugene Sue's ‘* Wan- 
dering Jew” affords opportunity for a 
speech full of superlatives. Sets of ‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives’ are offered, of Dickens, of a 
cheap edition of Kipling. But the climax 
is always the set of ‘‘ Les Miserables.’’ The 
auctioneer has evidently read this book, 
and he tells the story of the opening chap- 
ters with tremulous voice. 

“ Now, gentlemen, it is the greatest priv- 
jlege I have to offer to you the grandest 
work ever penned by the hand of man. It 
is the wonderful story of ‘ Les Miserables,’ 
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by Victor Hugo, acknowledged by all to 
have been the greatest writer of fiction 
that ever lived. It is the story of a con- 
viet who decided that the world was against 
him, the story of Jean Valjean, the most 
famous character in the literature of the 
world. It is a story of a pitiful struggle.” 

Then the auctioneer tells the story of the 
theft of the priest's silver and of Jean Va'- 
jean'’s arrest. The determination of the 
ex-convict to lead a better life is the climax 
of the story, and no preacher ever told it 
better. 

“ And now, gentlemen, I ask you to bear 
in mind that this story is told by a writer 
who gained reputation and notoriety all 
over the world. A master work by a master 
mind. Complete in two volumes, the only 
authentic edition of this magnificent work 
ever published. Your price is mine. What 
i: your pleasure?” 

This is undoubtedly the auctioneer’s chef 
d'oeuvre, for the thrilling story always 
tells. If the two volumes are in cloth 
binding they bring a very artificial price, 
and in half morocco no book agent could 
get more for them. 

And so the sale goes on hour after hour. 
With but an hour for luncheon the auciion- 
eer will exhort from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 7 at night, and duplicate 
the performance day after day. The game 
evidently, for there are some who 
have been conducting these “ closing out 
without reserve’ for more than a 
and their stock seems to decrease 
little. There a constant sale, and 
business is upon cash basis. Old 
stock is easily got rid of. Many a man 
who drops in for curiosity buys a book 
before he leaves, because he cannot resist 
the temptation to secure an apparent bar- 
gain. The auctioneer really puts into cir- 
culation a large quantity of valuable read- 
ing matter, 
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Enormous product of the fruit 


where its culture is a 
science. 
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OPEKA, Oct. 5.—F'red Wellhouse, the 
apple king, is so busy in his orchards 
these days gathering his apple crop 

that he hasn't time to come home Sun- 
days and attend church. He is a de- 
vout Christian, too. He began to pick his 
apples last week. He will not finish for at 
least three weeks yet with the most fa- 
vorable weather. For he has a good many 
apples to pick—1,240 acres of them. 


While Kansas hasn't what is termed a 
full apple crop this year, it has more than 
an average crop, and Mr. .Wellhouse’s or- 
chards ‘rank the average orchards. He 
will get in the neighborhood of 60,000 bush- 
els and will clean up $20,000 or $25,000 profit 
this season. That beats the profits derived 
from the wheat crop in the wheat belt, in 
proportion to acres, 


Mr. Wellhouse is a thorough fruit man. 
That is his specialty. He doesn’t profess to 
know much about other lines of agricul- 
ture, although he is an extensive land 
owner. He believes that a person can 
make a success in life by devoting his 
thought and energies to one line. 


He picked out fruit as his line. He has 
certainly made a success, He is the apple 
king of Kansas. He has more acres of ap- 
ple trees, has more good bearing trees to 
the acre, and has the best quality of apples 
of any one. This is because he has made a 
special study of the apple question. It is 
the only thing he has to think of except 
what to do with his profits, which he 
usually puts back into more orchards. 


In 1875 Mr. Wellhouse was practically a 
poor man. Not a big farm did he own. He 
had, up to that time, worked mostly for 
others. While doing so, however, he 
studied tree growing. He liked the study. 
He liked to tinker around an orchard. He 
was continually making some experiments. 
He gained much knowledge in this way. 
In some way L. B. Wheat, an attorney of 
Leavenworth, heard of Mr. Wellhouse and 
his fad. Mr. Wheat had a lot of rough 
land in Leavenworth and Miami Counties. 
It wasn’t worth much for farming pur- 
poses. Wheat thought it might be good 
for fruit. He consulted Mr. Wellhouse. 
As a result a partnership was formed. Mr. 
Wheat furnished the land and Mr. Well- 
house the trees. While the trees were 
growing Mr. Wellhouse was to-have what- 
ever he could raise on the land. 


The 100-acre Fairmount orchard, in Leav- 
enworth County, contained 80 acres of Ben 
Davis, 40 acres of Jonathan, 24 acres of 


ryan 


Winesaps, 8 acres of Maiden Blush, and 8 
acres of Cooper's Early. 

The 117-acre Glenwood orchard, also in 
Leavenworth County, contained 60 acres of 
Ben Davis, 41 of Missouri Pippin, and 16 
of Winesaps. 

The 160-acre Gardner orchard, in Miami 
County, contained 80 acres of Ben Davis, 42 
acres of Missouri Pippin, 22 acres of Wine- 
saps, 8 acres of Maiden Blush, and 8 acres 
of Cooper's Early. 


The utmost care was taken of the young 
trees, and they grew rapidly. Within six 
years they were bearing. And they bore 
and bore. As a paying proposition these 
orchards were regulaf gold mines. For 
more than fifteen years they yielded hand- 
some returns. Their days of usefulness 
ended about 1805. During their producing 
life they netted their owners $104,000 profits. 
This sum was divided equally between Mr. 
Wheat and Mr. Wellhouse. 


With the profits of these orchards. Mr. 
Wellhouse bought land and: planted some 
orchards of his own: He didn’t wait until 
the partnership orchards had run out. He 
planted his own so that they began to bear 
about the time the old orchards gave out. 
He walked out of the old- partnership or- 
chards right into his own new ones, where 
he got all the profits instead of half. From 
that time on he has been doing business 
on his own accord. 


His. orchards now contain 1,240 acres. Of 
this 800 acres are in Osage County. The 
Osage orchard was planted in 1889, 1890, and 
1891. The remainder, 440 acres, are in Leav- 
enworth County. The Osage orchard is in 
one tract. In Léavenworth there are two 
orchards—300 acres in one and 140 acres in 
the other. The larger one in Leavenworth 
was planted in 1894; the smaller one in 1806. 
Both are now bearing. 


Mr. Wellhouse studies tree culture as a 
florist does flowers, as a minister does the 
Bible, as a politician does politics. He be- 
gins with the little sprig and nurses it ten- 
derly, cares for it when it grows up and re- 
moves it at its death. When it gets sick he 
diagnoses its cise and tries to cure it. He 
also works to prevent the disease from 
spreading to other trees. To look after the 
health of an orchard is no little task; It 
takes a tree doctor to do it properly. Mr. 
Wellhouse is a foe to the hundreds of dif- 
ferent kinds of bugs and pests that seem 


to take special. delight in killing orchards. 


He has made bugology a study for years; 
that is the bugology that has anything to 
do with orchards. He uses all the modern 
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\ to be used as wind breaks. 


tools invented and rem.uies discovered to 
keep his orchards in a healthy condition, 
He has also invented some tools and discove 
ered some remedies himself which are uni- 
versally used by orchardists. 

After years of experimenting, Mr. Well- 
house has found how to plant orchards in 
they will grow and yield the 
best. He sets out trees when they are two 
years. old. Instead of digging a hole for 
each tree he plants them in trenches. The 
trees are planted sixteen feet apart in the 
trenches and the rows are thirty-two feet 
apart. The trenches run north and south. 
By planting this way wind break is 
necessary; the dense shade makes the evap- 
oration of the moisture in 
rapid, and if extra good 
tained the trees can be thinned out. 


so 


no 


the ground less 
stand is ob- 
High 
winds have always been dangerous to or- 
in Kansas and most orchardists 
plant timber around the orchards 
By the trench 
form 
Mois- 
tree 
this 
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usually 
system of planting the apple trees 
their own protection from the wind. 

ture is another essential thing in 
growth and by planting trees closely 
question is solved. 

The Ben Davis apple is the greatest prv- 
ducer, so Mr. Wellhouse has discovered, 
For this reason he has planted more than 
half of his orchards in that kind of trees. 
The next best producer the Missouri 
Pippin, the third the Jonathan, while 
the Gano and New York Imperial are tied 
for fourth place. 

Probably the greatest apple crop ever pro- 
duced by one man in the Central West was 
raised by Mr. Wellhouse in 1890. That 
year his orchards yielded 80,000 bushels and 
he received $52,000 for his crop. He keeps 
a complete record of hrs fruit production 
each year, and from it he figures that the 
average profit per bushel for apples during 
the past twenty years has been 28 cents. 
During that period the apple crop has av- 
eraged about filty bushels to the acre per 
year. 

in recent years Mr. Wellhouse has sold 
his crop on the trees. Cold storage con- 
cerns have become extensive apple buyers. 
They simply buy up the crop and pay all 
expenses in picking it. In the case of Mr. 
Wellhouse he usually agrees to superintend 
the gathering of the crop. He has another 
object in doing outside of getting 
paid for it. He watches the pickers 
and prevents them from damaging the 
trees. Apple pickers could by carelessness 
ruin an orchard in one season, but they 
will never ruin the Wellhouse orchards. An 
apple picker who will not take pains and 
protect the trees soon gets his walking pa- 
pers. Mr, Wellhouse makes that one of the 
conditions of the contract when he sells 
his crop. 

A New York firm has contracted for the 
apples in the Wellhouse orchards this year. 
An army of men are now at work picking 
and packing the fruit in barrels for ship- 
ment. It will take a month to complete the 
work, - 

A better idea of the extent of the Well- 
house orchards can be obtained when it is 
stated that it will require 100-freight cars 
to transport this year's crop alone. 

Next to the Wellhouse orchards in extent 
comes Gov. E. N. Morrill’s orchard in 
Leavenworth and Wyandotte Counties. It 
contains 800 acres. Gov. Morrill bought 
it several, years ago as an investment, and 
it has proved a great money maker. It 
even beats his bank stock at Hiawatha as 
a dividend payer, and this is saying much 
when it is taken into consideration that 
the Morrill bank is probably the best one in 
Kansas. Gov. Morrill has also sold his 
crop on the trees. He handles his orchard 
on the Wellhouse plan. 
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Letters to the Teacher. 

Here are two specimens of the many let- 
ters received by public school teachers 
from the parents of their pupils. These 
were sent to a teacher in an up-town 
schcol: 


Miss . 

Please give my girl her pencil back. I’nt got 
money to buy every day new pencils. She only 
got one; and I have a big family. Respectfully. 

Mrs. ——. 
one which was intended as 
child’s absence read 


October 2. 


The second 
an excuse for the 
as follows: 


Dear teacher: 


Rose she waus at Nelly Funerall. Yor truly. 


Mrs. ——. 


Professional Modesty. 

Dr. Quinine—You are a nice colleague to 
have, Dr. Cream De Tartar; here I have 
been sick in bed for two weeks, and the 
only one who did not show up to see me was 
you. 

Dr. Cream De Tartar—But I did not have 
your new address; how could I call? 

Dr. Quinine—That was simple. AH you 
had to do was to ask for the most cele- 
brated doctor in the town, and anybody 
could have referred you here. 

Dr. Cream De Tartar—But that is what I 
did. I met a small boy and told. him I 
wanted the star doctor of the place, and he 
led. me through one street after another 
until he brought me to the gate of my own 
house! a 





He Knew Wall Street. 

Upsen Downes—There’s a man over there 
who owes all his wealth to his deep knowl- 
edge of the ways of Wall Street. 

Winan Luce—Went in and won his pile, 
eh? 

Upson Downes—No; stayed out and kept 
what he had. 


Why She Mourned. 
Mrs. Snippy—I see Mrs. Farce is in 


mourning again. 
Mrs. Snappy—Yes. Haven't you heard? 
She lost her temper Saturday. 


Dreams. 


The difference between a day dream and 
the ordinary dream is that the latter only 
costs you loss of sleep, while the former 
costs you both loss of time and money, — 


woL.A 
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"WOULD YOU 


HE assistants to the riveters on the 
ironwork being erected in the rapid 
transit subway catch red-hot rivets 

eight hours a day arid seem to enjoy it. 
Just now a great number of ironworkers 
are employed on the subway work in Elm 
Street, near Bond. The rivets used in join- 
ing the ironwork are heated in a blast fur- 
nace, tended by a little, short, stocky Irish- 
man, who wears goggles similar to those of 
a chauffeur to protect his eyes from the 
white-hot heat. His assistant, Hennessey, 
is a young Hercules, about nineteen or 
twenty years old. 

As the various ironworkers need: rivets 
the helper to the mechanic rises up so 
that his head is just above the level of the 
ironwork. He has a nail keg in his hand 
and he shouts out a penetrating little cry, 
which attracts the attention of the man at 
the blast furnace, who opens the door, in- 
serts a long pair of pincer tongs, and pulls 
out a glowing little piece of iron, which he 
drops on the woodwork of the platform. 
[he assistant, Hennessey, then picks up 
the red-hot rivet with a shorter pair of pin- 
cers that he has in his hand. He swings 
the pincers back and forth with his hand 
on about a level with his knee. When he 
thinks he has the distance gauged rightly 
he makes a quick step forward with his 
left foot and shoots the rivet out from the 


BM Sort oa 


pincers with the slow, deliberate movement 
of a man throwing quoits, The red-hot iron 
describes a graceful semi-circle and goes 
kerplunk into the nail keg held by the riv- 
eter’s assistant. This work goes on all 
day. Hennessey throws at the rate of 
fifty rivets an hour to not less than ten or 
twelve different young fellows with nail 
kegs around the blast furnace platform. 
It is an exceedingly interesting sight and 
at every hour of the day.there is an im- 
mense crowd around. 

The other day W. R. Crerand, better 
known as “Bill” to his friends, was 
passing this place with some friends on 
their way to an east side café. When they 
reached the place where Hennessey was 
throwing rivets, they stopped as a matter 
of course. Many comments were made by 
the party, one of these remarks being to 
the effect that it would probably mean the 
helper’s finish, if he ever missed catching 
one of the rivets in the keg, or if the 
bottom of the keg should happen to be 
knocked out. Somebody said, ‘“ No, it 
would not hurt him at all,”” whereupon an 
argument began, which ended in some sort 
of a bet. One of the riveter’s helpers, who 
was near, heard the argument going on 
between Crerand and his friends, and he 
said: 

‘““We only catch them in the kegs be- 


LIKE TO CATCH 
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cause it is easier. “& catch them with 


my hands sometimes.” Some one in the. 


party remarked the young man was a pret- 
ty good “ stringer.” 

“You haven't got any money that says 
I can’t catch ‘em with my hands?” he 
apswered. 

“How muth money would you bet, young 
man?" queried Crerand. , 

The begrimed and overalled attendant 
reached down in his pocket and pulled up a 
roll of bills that caused the eyes of Crerand 
and his friends to open with astonish- 
ment. 

“I'll bet you anything up to a hundred 
dollars, which seems to be the limit of my 
roll here, Mister.’ This rather nonplused 
Crerand, who began to take the matter se- 
riously. 

“Well, I'll just bet - you $5, anyhow,” he 
said, ‘‘that you cannot catch one of those 
red hot rivets in your bare hands.’”’ The 
bet was made. The young fellow placed 
himself in position and uttered the call that 
Hennessey at the blast furnace knows 
means that a red hot rivet is wanted. The 
gogglie-eyed man at the blast pulled one 
out of the furnace, and dropped it on the 
platform. 

Hennessey picked it up and adjusted his 
body to the slow, steady swing that he 
uses just before throwing a rivet, and 


RED-HOT RIVETS ALL DAY? 


as he turned to face the man whe 
wanted the rivet, there was an odd sort of 
smile on his face. When he had his dis- 
tance gauged and made his usual quick 
step forward with his left foot, the rivet 
came sailing in a red streak. The young 
fellow who had made the bet did not 
move a muscle until the iron had got to 
where it looked as if it was almost on 
him, when his right hand darted up with 
a motion as quick as thought, grasped 
the rivet, arrested it in its flight, held it 
for the briefest possible space of time, 
but long enough to show it to Crerand, 
and then dropped it on the wooden plat- 
form on which he stood. There was no 
mistake, he had really done what he 
claimed*he could do, and Crerand made no 
more comment, except that the money had 
ben fairly won. 

As the party was going away, a bright- 
looking little newsboy, of whom Crerand 
occasionally buys papers, came up to 
him. 

“ Awfully sorry, Mr. Crerand, I couldn't 
put you on, but I didn’t see you in time, 
That fellow that caught that rivet has his 
hand fixed with some kind of stuff, and he 
just stays around there all day, winning 
money from people just like you who are 
willing to bet that he cannot catch them 
there rivets with his bare hand.” 


SAUERKRAUT AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 


sc] ® you lived in Reading, Penn.,”’ said a 
| native of that Pennsylvania Dutch 
city, ‘‘and your family failed to put 
down a goodly supply of sauerkraut every 
Fall, it would be in danger of social dis- 
favor. A non-sauerkraut-putting-down 
family would be looked upon with amaze- 
ment in Reading. Everybody, from the 
highest to the lowest, puts down sauer- 
kraut, 

“From the middle of October until the 
same time in November but little else in 
the domestic supply occupies the house- 
hold mind there. So large a grasp has 
sauerkraut on the regard of Reading folk 
that not less than 100,000 heads of cab- 
bage are disintegrated for and dedicated 
to the fabrication of that odoriferous co- 
mestible for family use alone, in the short 
month the sauerkraut-making seasoh 
rages. 

The housewife at the head of an estab- 
lishment that it requires thousands of 
doliars a year to support has the same 
receipt for putting down sauerkraut that 
her washwoman has, and when her kraut 


is ripe it doesn’t smell a bit better for its } grees of dexterity. celerity, and quality in 


aristocratic surroundings. 
You may break, you may chop up the sauer- 
kraut barrel if you will, 

sniff of its still. 

“Some Reading families buy their sup- 
ply of sauerkraut from farmers and oth- 
ers who make the article for sale, but such 
is not regarded as proper form or at all in 
keeping with the etiquette of the sauer- 
kraut season. The correct thing is to make 
it yourself, right in the house. 

“ Before the 100,000 cabbage heads that 


are needed for this family supply take on, 


the form and smell of sauerkraut each one 
must be reduced to shreds, and that neces- 
sity has called into existence in Reading 
a business unknown to any other place 
in the country—the business of professional 
cabbage cutting. ,From mid-October until 
mid-November the professional cabbage 
cutter is about the busiest person in Read- 
ing. He travels about the city from house 
to house, and no matter what house he 
goes to, if no other cutter has been en- 


But you'll recognize its recent occupant by a 
gaged, he is sure of a job. There are de- 


the work of these artists in cabbage head 
reduction, and one particular cutter has at- 
tained to such distinction in his calling 
that he will accept commissions for cab- 
bage cutting from the best families only. 
As a matter of fact, though, it ig only the 
well-to-do families that hire their cab- 
bage cut, although the charge for cutting 
is only 1 cent per head. The average pro- 
fessional cutter can reduce to pungent 
shreds 300 cabbage heads a day. 

“No Reading household is regarded as 
well regulated or properly equipped that 
boasts no cabbage cutter among its belong- 
ings, even if one may be hired. You may 
hump along without carpet on your floor, 
and borrow your neighbor’s tub to do your 
washing in, and suffer no loss of caste, 
but you've got to have a cabbage cutter 
in the house if you expect to be able to 
carry your head very high. The family 
that hires its cabbage cut is all right, but 
no such pride can be felt by the house- 
wife who doesn’t cut her own as the one 
who does cut her own can boast. The 


making of the sauerkraut, even though 
the cabbage may have been professionally 
cut, is the work of the housewife: alone, 
be. she in high or humbie life. She would 
not be regarded as a true wife and mother 
if she relegated the making of her kraut 
to other hands. No family transforms 
less than ten heads of cabbage into sauer- 
kraut in Reading. Some families would 
call that season lost whose last descending 
sun saw less than 100 cabbageheads con- 
verted into sauerkraut. 

“But even the enormous private put- 
down of sauerkraut in the capital of 
Berks County and centre of Sauerkraut- 
dom does not suffice to appease the popular 
appetite for kraut. Every saloonkeeper 
makes barrels and barrels of it, for free 
lunch is one of the established institu- 
tions of Reading, and sauerkraut is the 
mainstay of the Reading free lunch the 
year round. Every one of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch counties makes great quantities of 
sauerkraut every- Fall, but Berks County, 
so they claim, puts down as much ag 
any three of the rest combined.” 


HE HAD TO HAVE THE MODEL. 


N agent for a large apartment hotel on 
West Thirtieth Street, near Fifth Av- 
enue, was approached the other day 

in his office by a young man who desired to 
look at an apartment with a view to leasing 
it. The agent and the stranger spent an 
hour or more in the building, and finally 
the young man agreed that the suite on the 
very top floor was just what he wanted. 
The terms were agreed upon and the pro- 
spective tenant was to occupy them on the 
Monday following. 

“I'm an artist,” he told the agent, “‘ and 
that is why I like the top floor. There is 
plenty of light.” 

The agent concurred. 

“Now, one very important thing I had 
forgotten,’ he went on. ‘“ There is a young 
lady who will visit me for several hours 
every day. She poses for me. Would there 
be any objection?” 


TOBACCO RAISING IN 


SK the average person what the State 
A of Kentucky is noted for and the an- 
swer ‘s almost sure to be “ beautiful 
women, fine horses, and good whisky,” in 
a pregression largely dependent upon the 
taste and inclination of the individual. And 
yet while it is thus generally known that 
from the breeding of horses and the dis- 
tilling of fine whiskies the State gets a 
large source of its wealth, another product 
of almost equal importance is often lost 
sight of. 

Tobacco growing is an Industry of large 
extent in Kentucky, and the sale of this 
product is a factor of no small import- 
ance in the trade of its chief city, for Ken- 
tucky is the greatest tobacco producing 
State of the Union, and Louisville is the 
greatest tobacco market in the world. 

The warchouses of Louisville receive 70 
per cent of all of the tobacco grown in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Southern Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana. Mays- 
field, Hopkinsville, and Paducah are also 
large markets in the State. 

The men who raise tobacco are, to a de- 
gree, more independent than producers of 
other agricultural products. Few of them 
confine their efforts to raising the leaf, but 
give their land over in part to grazing 
stock and the growth of other crops. They 
are thus in a position to assert themselves 
to a certain extent, and even the existence 
of a tovacco trust has not robbed them 
of their independence. 

“Tf my tobacco didn’t pay me," said a 
Kentucky farmer when asked the ques- 
tion, “why, I'd just sow my fields with 
hemp.” He yoiced a general sentiment, for 
in Central Kentucky the cultivation of 
hemp in many counties was succeeded by 
the raising of tobacco as a staple crop, and 
the farmer believes that he could go back 
40 the old product successfully. 

The Tobacco Trust buys about 00 per 


“There most certainly would be,” an- 
swered the agent. “In the first place, I 
couldn't rent the apartment to you under 
those conditions, and, in the second place, 
I know the other tenants would object.” 

The artist tried to explain that all artists 
had to have models, but the agent would 
not consent that the models could pose in 
the house for which he was responsible. 

‘“‘I'm sorry,’’ said the artist, finally, ‘*‘ for 
I never expect to find a more suitable build- 
ing for a studio.”’ 

“I'm sorry, too,”’ responded the agent. 

Then the two men parted. 

The next day found the artist again in 
the agent’s office. In company with him 
was a beautiful young woman, who looked 
radiantly happy, and the redolence of 
orange blossoms seemed to permeate the 
room, 

“ Well,”” began the young man, as soon as 





cent. of all the tobacco marketed in Louis- 
| ville; 30 per cent. gdes to independent con- 
cerns, and about 10 per cent. is shipped 
abroad. The total valuation of Western- 
grown tobacco is placed at $22,000,000. An 
especially fine crop will sometimes exceed 
this figure by a million dollars, and a par- 
tial failure will reduce the amount by possi- 
bly $2,000,000. The average value of the 
Kentucky crop alone averages $15,000,000, 
of which fully 7 per cent. Is sold through 
the Louisville warehouses. 

A hogshead of tobacco generally averages 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds, and for the last ten 
years the offerings on the Louisville mar- 
ket have ranged from 103,662 hogsheads of 
the crop of 1897 to 174,885 hogsheads of the 
crop of 1894. The crop of 1809 was sold in 
Louisville to the extent of 145,339 hogs- 
heads. It was a fine crop, too, and averaged 
for the farmer a price of 8 cents a pound. 

The raising and handling of a tobacco 
crop calls for unceasing care, and the 
farmer is ever on the alert until the crop 
is gatherec. The sowing of the seed takes 
place in the mild days of February or 
March, the beds being usually made on a 
piece of new ground, canvased to keep off 
the nipping frosts. The little plants are 
set out in the latter part of May or the first 
of June, and the crop is cut in September. 

In the meantime, however, there is plenty 
of work for the farmer, who usually plows 
his crop three times, and must ever be on 
the lookout for the destroying tobacco 
worm. After being cut the crop is hung out 
to dry; and it takes a month or more to 
cure it. In November the marketing begins, 
the tobacco having been previously put 
into hogsheads. Dark tobaccos improve 
with age, and farmers have been known to 
hold their crop seven or eight years until 
it reached its prime. 

The tobacco trade in Louisville is or- 
ganized under the name of the Louisville 





Cat we de ew 


the agent appeared, “ I've fixed fit so it will 
be all right and so the other tenants can't 
object. This is the young lady I spoke to 
you about yesterday. She is my model— 
that is, she was yesterday. Now she’s both 
my model and my wife. 

“You see,” he continued, “I liked the 
apartment, and I explained to Miss—I mean 
Mrs. ——, that I couldn't lease it while she 
posed for me. 

‘* We talked of severing our business rela- 
tions, and found that we had loved each 
other for a long time. We were married 
at the Little Church Around the Corner 
last night. If you have any doubts, I have 
taken pains to bring my marriage certifi- 
cate with me,"’ and he produced the manu- 
script. 

* Now, if you have any contracts to sign, 
I'm ready.” 

“But how do you and your wife expect 


Leaf Tobacco Exchange, which is composed 
of fifty-five brokers and buyer’, represen- 
tatives of the seventeen tobacco ware- 
Louses of the city. This body has jurisdic- 
tion over all matters affecting the buying 
and selling, storage charges, and shipping. 
The tobacco break, as it is called, is only 
open to members of the exchange, outsiders 
having to do business, if at all, through a 
regular member. The farmer who sends his 
tobacco to a warehouse must pay $1.50 fee 
and 1 per cent. commission on the receipts 
from the sale. Four months’ free storage 
is allowed him, but after that time there is 
“a charge of 4 cents a hogshead for each 
month that his tobacco remains in the 
warehouses. The buyer is charged a fee of 
$2 for each hogshead purchased, and is al- 
lowed fifteen days’ free storage. 

The majority of the sales are at auction, 
the official auctioneer passing from one 
warehouse to another, followed by brokers 
and prospective buyers. If the knock-down 
price is not satisfactory to the owner he 
has the privilege of rejection, paying $1.50 
per hogshead in each instance. The same 
goods are offered again if he desires. 

At the sales the hogsheads are lifted from 


the floor, leaving the tobacco exposed on | 


all sides. Samples are drawn from each 
lhogshead, however, prior to the sales, in 
order to facilitate matters. The warehouses 
are built so as to admit as much light as 
possible, and the length of daylight largely 
influences the extent of the sales. Tobacco 
buyers object strenuously to “ buying in 
the dark."’ In the Spring and Summer the 


sales will average 1,200 hogsheads a day, | 


but in the Fall and Winter, with shorter 


days and earlier gtoom, the sales are much ' 


) less. 


There are two separate and distinct kinds 
of tobacco: buriey and dark. The first 
named is of a considerably lighter brown 
than the other. In Central Kentucky bota 


to live in that apartment? We do not allow 
cooking in it,’’ protested the agent. 

The astonished bridegroom and the sur- 
prised bride looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. 

That was a quandary they had not an- 
ticipated. 

“Well,” said the agent, “seeing that 
you like that apartment so well, and that 
it has brought about your marriage, I'll 
compromise on a chafing dish; but—remem- 
ber—no gas or oil stoves.” 

“What do you think about the proposi- 
tion?’’ asked the husband. 

“Why, it makes no difference to me,” 
she replied, ‘I'm supposed to pose, not 
cook.” 

“Oh, that's so,’ said the husband. “I 
agree to do the cooking. Oh, yes, I can 
use a chafing dish.” 

The lease was then signed. 


KENTUCKY. 


kinds are raised, but the western section 

of the State produces only the dark to- 

bacco, Difference in climate and soil ac- 
count for the distinction. Burley is the 

“more expensive and is largely consumed at 

home. The cheaper grades go abroad, 

though small quantities of burley also cross 
the water. France, Italy, Spain, and Aus- 
tria have each representatives in the Louis- 
ville market, and the European buyers have 
strict limits as to the prices they will pay. 
Before the civil war New Orleans was the 
only large market for Western grown to- 
bacco, the river facilities providing the 
means by which the planters moved their 
crop on steamboats or large rafts buiit of 
logs. The trade in Louisville was built up 
| gradually, until at the outbreak of the 
war a considerable quantity was marketed 
there. Most of the tobacco, however, came by 
way of the Kentucky River or was brought 
from nearby points. The breaking out of 
the war, by the closing up of the Missis- 
sippi, cut New Orleans off from the to- 
bacco-growing districts of the Mississippi 
| and Ohio Valleys, and the bulk of the trade 
| was naturally drawn to Louisville. Despite 
| sturdy efforts on the part of New Orleans 
| after the war the Kentucky metropolis has 
| maintained its supremacy since that time. 
Dangerous Deer Hunting. 

Deer hunting continues to grow more and 
more dangerous, for the reason that high- 
power guns are coming into use. This 
ought not to make any difference, and 
would not, if the himters were rational 
and would use soft bullets, But the novice 
will persist in taking steel-jacketed bul- 
lets for his hunting trips and such a bulk 
let, fired from one of the regulation small 
calibre, high-power rifles will go through 
} a fair-sized tree and still have force left 
; to kill a man who happens to be in the line 

of its flight nalf a mile or even a mile 

away. 
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F any one were to make an open asser- 

tion that a rat and a cat could be 

brought to live together in brotherly 
love, he would be sure to meet with deri- 
sion, the natural and instinctive anti- 
pathy these species have for each other is 
known even in the nursery, and is gen- 
erally believed to be so deep seated that 
mo amount of training it. 


as 


can overcome 
However, if any one has the curiosity to 
an evil-looking black tomeat, 
and a long-tailed rat, of ferocious coun- 
tenance, living together on terms of inti- 
macy, eating from the same plate 


see 


together liks two puppies, he 
has only to visit a small saloon on the 
southeast corner of Mulberry Park. Not 
only do these two strange friends frater- 
nize in times of peace, but are inseparable 
allies in times of war. Before they had 
accepted each other as boon companions, 
for a fortnight they had cleaned the cel- 
lar of the little hostelry where they live 
of any stray rats or prowling cats who had 
in mind to abide there, so that now the 
place is entirely free from invaders, with 
the exception of now and then’a wanderer 
from abroad, who essays to seek shelter 
for the night and perchance pick up a few 
crumbs or scraps of meat. It is needless 
to say that the trespasser soon finds that 
he is persona non grata with a vengeance, 
and when he discovers the remarkable 
forces arrayed against him, be he the most 
brave of his kind, his flight is precipitous 
and leads him far from the enemies’ quar- 
ters. 

The story of how the friendship grew up 
between this cat and rat is as strange as 
the friendship itself. At present the ro- 
dent answers to the name of Giusepp and the 
feline is called Tomaso. So they are known 
to the Italian patrons of the little saloon 
and nine-tenths of the patrons are from 
sunny Italy. The history of Giusepp dates 
back almost two years, and just where he 
came from not even the proprietor of the 
establishment has any idea of. 

His attention was first called to the 
rat's presence when he noticed it perched 
on the lunch counter regaling himself 
with a luscious piece of cheese. Mr. Rat 
was seated on his haunches, his. eyes 
gleaming defiance and the confidence of 
proprietorship. So insolent was his up- 
pearance and so astonished was mine host 
that he could not find voice for his offend- 
ed feelings until the rat had finished his 
meal, carefully brushed his whiskers, and 
with a flick of his tail disappeared. 

The next evening the same thing occurred 
again and so on for several weeks, so that 
finally his absence from his evening meal 
would be noticed and the Italian resented 
the neglect. As time went on and the rat 
increased in his familiarity and the pro- 
prietor of the place seemed apparently 
flattered by his attentions, the rat grew 
bolder, and would roam about every cor- 
ner of the place without fear. Finally the 
Italian named him Giusepp, and whenever 
he called that name the rat would scamper 
out into the room from his corner or up 
from the cellar where he had been assert- 
ing his dominion. He grew to be a big, 
strapping fellow, and so became more than 
a match for any cat in the neighborhood, 
and since he had been dignified with a 
name, he refused all intercourse with oth- 
ers of his kind and drove them from the 
place. After a while Giusepp got so that 
he would eat out of his master’s hand and 
drink milk out of a saucer placed on the 
end of the bar. Then the Italian made him 
a little box which he placed tm the room 
to the rear of the saloon, and when not 
foraging for dainties or on the lookout for 
trespassers Giusepp would retire to his 
little house. It was not long before he 
was one of the pets of the district and few 

_ patrons of the place would leave without 
inquiring for him or asking the proprietor 
to call him out and put him through his 
paces, for Giusepp had learned many 
tricks and exhibited an intelligence that 
would have been considered remarkable 
in other animals supposed to be’ of a higher 
order of intellect. 


The entrance of Tomaso upon the scene 
was, indeed, strange. One afternoon about 
a@ year ago, as the weather was rather 
warm, the Italian had left the door of his 
place partly open. Giusepp was seated on 
the floor under the lunch counter taking 
an occasional nibble of cheese, and now 
and then poking his nose in his saucer of 
milk. As he was engaged in this manner 
the form of a black cat of the tramp variety 
was noticed passing through the doorway. 
The cat was proceeding leisurely and there 
was something of the swagger in his care 
riage that struck the attention of all pres- 
ent, so that the Italian, instead of shooing 
him out, stood waiting to see what he 
would do next. As soon as Giusepp spied 
the intruder he bristled as far as a rat can 
bristle and prepared to assert his proprie- 
torship. The cat, however, paid absolutely 
no attention to the rat, but sauntered up 
to Giusepp’s saucer of milk and dipped his 
nose in it. Such insolence as that the rat 
had: never encountered before, and for a 
moment he was fairly staggered, but fi- 
nally recovering himself he emitted what, if 
it hadn't been a squeal, would have been 
a snarl, and gathered himself together tor 
an attack upon the trespasser. The cat 
looked up from the saucer and bestowed 
_ upon Giusepp an injured look that might 

be translated into: ‘* What kind of hos- 
pitality do you call this?.” and then re- 
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big, | 


and | 
drinking from the same saucer, and frisk- | 





sumed his drinking from the rat’s saucer. 
The Italian says that te rodent was ab- 
solutely paralyzed by this display of inso- 
lence, and retreated to a corner to consider 
the situation. After the strange visitor 
had finished the milk he 
tion to the crumbs of bread and cheese on 
the plate, stopping every now and then to 
glance at the rat in a manner that seemed 
to say: ‘*‘Come and join me.” And the 
most remarkable part of it all was that 
Giysepp, after a tew sacacvances and re- 
treats, did make his way over to the plate 
and resumed his nibbling of the crumbs as 
if there had not been one of the arch- 
enemies to his kind within a mile of him. 
It was in this manner, according to the 
proprietor of the little Mulberry Park sa- 
loon, that this friendship so-wholly incon- 
sistent with the general attitude toward 
each other of these species began. 

From the moment Glusepp extended the 
hospitality of his plate and saucer to the 
temcat up to the present time these two 





animals have lived on terms of ever-grow- 
ing friendship, and there ts no record of a 
single dispute between them. The Italian 
did not hesitate to make the cat a part of 
the household and christened him Tomaso. 
Every day Tomasé and Giusepp can be seen 
eating out of the same plate and drinking 
from the same saucer. In fact where one 
the other can always be found. Their 
master enlarged Giusepp’s box so that it 
could accommodate the new-comer, and the 
two sleep together, the rat cuddling up on 
the soft back of the cat. Part of the time 
the pair occupy themselves in patrolling 
the cellar and guarding against intruders, 
and once or twice a week a remarkable 


is 


lietur "| oF oT fy >? y "Pie 
gave his atten- disturbance can be heard from below. Then 


all is quiet and in few minutes Tomaso 
and Giusepp will put in an appearance, 
both a little the worst for wear, but always 
with the air of having won a victory and 
maintained their sovereign right to the 


premises, 


The manner in which these friends romp 
together is, to say the least, a little grue. 
some. They chase each other all about the 
floor, up and down the cellar stairs, over 
counters and shelves, around casks of wine, 
and roll each other over on the floor as if 
they were kittens at play, instead of nat- 
ural and instinctive enemies. The manner 
of a rat's running is not altogether a pret- 
ty thing to especially when brought 
into strong contrast with the natural grace 
of a feline. 


see, 








GENESIS OF THE PROMOTER. 





ut 


Name— Useful 


ut 
FTER “Uncle” Rufus Hatch was 
A dead, and his last will and testament 
read, a rather curious clause was 
found in that document. It advised that 
his boys be kept out of college unless they 
were bound to join the ranks of the law- 
yers, doctors, or parsons, and he said it 
was his wish that each son should learn a 
mechanical trade in preference. The part 
that attracted most attention, however, 
was that in which he earnestly desired 
none of his children to gamble for money 
in any way, as he, their father, had expec 
rienced enough in that line to serve atl his 
posterity. 

“Uncle Rufus’? made and lost fortunes 
in Wall Street, and it was against stock 
speculation that he warned his children 
when he spoke of gambling for money. He 
had been ‘through the mill"’ and he had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
“nothing in it.” In fact, in the later days 
of his career he would rarely take chances 
on anything, and confined himself to the 
work which is now recognized as definitely 
that of the promoter. 

The sometimes successful and then un- 
successful speculator was actually the first 
‘promoter.’ who was not ashamed of the 
name. His experience in the calling began 
in 1874,. when he was Managing Director 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
and, in a certain way, a good deal of a 
financial power. 

The Pacific Mail Company had just built 
the steamships City of Pekin and City of 
Tokio. ‘They were launched from John 
Roach’'s yards at Chester, Penn., and Uncle 
Rufus, as well as his associates, were after 
a Government subsidy and were not partic- 
ular as to the shape it might take. Presi- 
dent Grant was an invited guest on board 
when the vessels were sent gliding down 
the ways, and Uncle Rufus used his tongue 
to promote his object with such skill and 
persistency that one of his admirers, ‘* Dea- 
con” 8, V. White, told him that he had 
missed his vocation—-that he was wasting 
his persuasive talents in the humdrum work 
of a Wall Street broker's office and that he 
would shine with extra effulgence as an 
advocate of enterprises having millions in 
them. 


That the Pacific Mail Company did not get 
its subsidy then was Rufus Hatch's mis- 
fortune. He lost his position in the concern 
soon after, and he never recovered it. He 
kept in the speculative Wall Street mael- 
strom until 1883, when he failed for the last 
time, and, remembering Deacon White's 
eulogy on his qualifications for setting forth 
all the attractive features of a prospective 
moneymaking scheme, he thenceforth be- 
came a promoter pure and simple. He still 
noted the gambols of the innocent jambs 
and watched the playful tossing and squeez- 
ing that the bulls and bears gave them, but 
he was out of the game himself. 


Since Uncle Rufus’s time promoters have 
become a recognized and perhaps necessary 
class in the financial district of the city. 
Like Hatch himself, the best of them will! 
not ‘waste their time and their energies 
on schemes that will not bear close inves- 


tigation, and of the merits of which théy ° 


are not themselves convinced. Their best 
stock in trade is honesty of purpose. Hav- 
ing that and an extensive acquaintance 
among investors of money, they are ex- 
ceedingly useful to men who are seeking 
capital for the development of meritorious 
properties or for the exploitation of worthy 
inventions. They are in a sense lobbyists 
in the anterooms of the rich, who find 
their pleasure in efforts to accumulate 
still more wealth. 


Many an investor had confidence in Ru- 
fus Hatch's judgment as to the desirability 
or practicability of a new proposition, and 
there are others to-day concerning whom 
the same thing may be said. Personal in- 
tegrity is as essential, of course, as the 
patience to investigate and the intelligence 


to draw the right conclusion. 
scheme for making 


Uncle Rufus Hatch the First One Not Ashamed of the 
and Reputable Worx That He Does. 


— ee 


| necessary is to go into some big banking 
and brokerage house and just mention the 





millions that he considers latent in it, will 
find himself quickly undeceived, and then 
he will look around for a reputable promo- 
ter. The latter will go over the plans that 
must be submitted to him if he is expected 
to take up the matter at all. He will ask 
the most searching of questions; he will 
investigate his caller's references as to 
character, and he will call in expert opinion 
if he regards that as necessary for the 
proper elucidation of the value of the prop- 
osition before him. 

Of course there are promoters of a very 
different type from the one here described, 
but these have no standing in reputable 
Wall Street offices, and if they escape the 
clutches of the police, it is because their 
operations are on too microscopic a scale 
to attract public attention. They are spec- 
ulators in human credulity, and their gam- 
bling is entirely different from that against 
which Rufus Hatch warned uss offspring. 


| Refused Comstock Lode at $100. 


8S. STEVENS, who isa clerk in a feed 
é store on Chenango Street, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., once refused te buy ior a 
saddle horse and $100 what is now known 
as the Comstock Silver Lode, in Colorado. 
Mr. Stevens, who now an old man, 
caught the gold fever and went to Call- 
fornia in 1852. He had little success there 
and determined to push across to Virginia 
City, where, it was reported, silver had 
been discovered. He arrived there before 
there had been any big discoveries or any 
rush of miners and adventurers to the spot. 
After Mr. Stevens had been in Virginia 
City for a time he became acquainted with 
Comstock, the original owner of the land 
containing the now famous lode. Neither 
Stevens nor Comstock had any luck pros- 
pecting, and the latter decided to leave the 
country. He had an Indian wife in the 
mountains and wanted to go to her. 
Stevens owned a saddle horse, which had 
taken Comstock's fancy, and which would 
help him to get away from the ‘ God- 
forsaken country,’’ as he called it. For this 
and for $1Uu0 he agreed to seil his claim. 
3ut Stevens had no faith in the land ever 
paying and refused to buy at any price. 
Comstock, who was fairty wild to get the 
horse move away, pleaded with his 
friend almost with tears in his eyes for a 
good two hours, but Stevens remained ob- 
Comstock had to stay for a 
should abandon his claim, 
determination to leave 


is 


and 


durate. So 
while, unless he 
but he held to the 
at the first chance. 

It was not long afterward that a spec- 
ulator came over from California and of- 
fered him $1,000 for the claim. Comstock 
jumped at it, and $1 was paid down to 
bind the bargain. A day or two later, how- 
silver in paying quantities was d's- 
covered on the land, and the miners called 
a rough court and decided that the deal 
had not been a fair one, and that Comstock 
should have his land back. A few tmonths 
later, the discoveries apparently amounting 
to little, Comstock soid again for $3,000 
the claim that has since produced many 
millions. 


ever, 





The Modern Drama. 
You have written a* very good 
regret to say I cannot pro- 


Manager 
play, but I 
duce it. 

Budding Playwright—Why not? 

Manager—Well, in the first place, the title 
long, the electric sign would 
all profits. In the second 
place, your before the curtain is 
altogether too short. Try again. 


and 
the 
speech 


too 


is 
consume 
| 
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Art Note. 
One of the finest collections of marines in 
view daily at the 


this country is on 


Brooklyn Navy Yard, 





THE TERGENTENARY OF TYGHO BRABE. 


OR the three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Tycho Brahe, the Scan- 
dinavian astronomer, on Oct. 24, an 

elaborate celebration in honor of the occa- 
sion is to take place on the Island of Hven, 
or Hveen, in the sound between the Katte- 
gat and the Baltic, where Brahe lived and 
worked for many years. It was there that, 
at a time when the facilities for the study 
of the heavens were, compared with those 
which exist to-day, almost unknown, Brahe 
discovered the variation of the moon and 
its annual inequality. It was on Hven that 
Brahe’s observatory, the Uranienborg, was 
built, the entire island having been given 
to the astronomer by King Frederick IL. 
of Denmark. Besides the observatory, 
Brahe built a laboratory on the island. At 
the time that Hven was given to him, the 
King granted to him a fee in Norway, a 
pension of two thousand crowns out of the 
Treasury, and the Canonry of Roschild, 
which brought a thousand crowns more. 
Tycho Brahe was certanly not one of those 
who have been without honor in their own 
generation. 

Brahe was descended from a Swedish 
family which had settled in Denmark. His 
people were noble and wealthy, and all the 
advantages which money could procure in 
his education were his. He was born on 
Dec. 14, 1546, at Knudstorp, learned Latin 
when seven years old, and studied for five 
years under private tutors. Afterward he 
went to Copenhagen to study philosophy 
and rhetoric. His passion for astronomy 
began in a manner that seems very curious 
in these days. There was an eclipse of the 
sun in August, 1560, and, a rare thing in 
that century, it took place at the precise 
moment foretold by the astronomers. This 
circumstance made Brahe look upon the 
study of the stars as the only science 
worthy of attention, and he began to spend 
all his pocket money in buying books on the 
subject. Any boy of the sixteenth century 
who could read the manuals of astronomy 
available then, each one contradicting those 
which had preceded it, and still determine 
to centinue his study of the science, must 
claim the admiration of the people of to- 
day. Brahe was not discouraged by the 
evident ignorance of the professors, and, 
in addition to reading their books, he 
bought a celestial globe, with the help of 
which he studied the stars, often remaining 
up all night to do so, 

By the time he was twenty years old 
Brahe’s knowledge of astronomy had made 
him celebrated. He pursued his researches 
in many cities, rarely staying in one place 
for long, as he was of a somewhat quarrel- 
some*nature, and became involved in fre- 
quent disputes. In Rostock, for instance, 
he quarreled with a Danish nobleman, “and 
fought a duel with him, which conflict re- 
sulted in the astronomer losing part of his 


nose. This mutilation, according to the 
statements of his contemporaries, was 
hardly to be noticed on Brahe’s face, as he 
replaced the missing flesh with a combina- 
tion of gold, silver, and wax so skillfully 
that only by close observation could the de- 
fect be seen. He fled from Denmark after 
the duel, but returned there in 1571, and 
his uncle Steno Belle supplied him with a 
location for building an observatory. Hard- 
ly had he settled down again to work be- 
fore Brahe fell in love with and married a 
peasant girl. All his relatives were furious, 
and declared that they would disown him. 
An open rupture, however, was prevented 
by the interposition of the King 

In 1575 the astronomer, after anotner long 
visit to foreign countries, announced that 
he intended to live in Basel. It was a 
clever move, for King Frederick then gave 
him the Island of Hven for life, unwilling 
that Denmark should lose the honor of 
sheltering so renowned a man. The first 
stone of the observatory was laid on Aug. 
8, 1576. 

An incident which made a splendid sub- 
ject for a painting was the visit to Tycho 
Brahe at the Uranlenborg of King James 
VI. of Scotland, afterward James I. of 
England. This monarch, whose passion for 
learning has been overlooked by a good 
many historians, went to see the astrono- 
mer when he visited Denmark to marry the 
Princess Anne. James was greatly im- 
pressed by Brahe, made several presents to 
him, and wrote some verses in his honor. 
This was in 1588, when Brahe was at the 
height of his success and reputation. Com- 
paratively evil times were very soon to 
befall him. A few months later his gener- 
ous patron, King Frederick, died, and the 
new monarch's tastes were not those of his 
-predecessor. He failed to see why the 
astronome: should be such an expense to 
the State, and Brahe was deprived of his 
pension, fee and canonry. 

Finding himself unable to defray the ex- 
penses of his observatory Brahe went to 
Copenhagen, whither he carried some of 
the best of his instruments, The new 
King, Christian IV., seems, however, to 
have taken a violent dislike to him, for 
before long Brache was virtually banished 
from Denmark, being forbidden to continue 
his observations. He first went to Hol- 
stein, and later was introduced to the Em- 
peror Rudolph II. at Prague. Rudolph 
treated him almost as well as King Fred- 
erick had done. He immediately gave him 
a pension of 3,000 crowns, and a promise of 
land on which to build an observatory as 
soon as a suitable location could be found. 
“Before these plans could ‘be carried out, 
however, Brahe died. A splendid funeral 


was given to him, and an imposing monus — 
Prague, 


Saag 


ment was erected over his tomb at 
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Autumn on the 
w# Prairies. 


ARR K AKERHAE 


torrid heat of Summer and the com- 
ing of Winter in earnest are often 
spoken of by dwellers on the prairies 1s 
“the poetry season.” It is not that it Is 
the time of a flood of verse, for on the 
plains, as well as amid more settled sur- 
roundings, the ecar:y Spring holds that 
honor, but because it brings to the broad 
landscape its fullest beauty, and fills the 
air with a more delightful temper. 
Perhaps there is something due to con- 
trast. The Summer of the West is to a 
degree life-sapping. Its long-coftinued 
heat, the intermittent winds, the burning 
sunshine, make men nervous and women 
complain of injury to their complexions. 
The Summer ends usually with a, few 
storms that serve to clear the atmosphere. 
The Easterner does not realize what this 
means. There is nothing to compare with 
it among the hills. After long, wearisome, 
heat-laden days, when the skies show 
scarcely a cloud, when the leaves of the 
flowers curl and the cannas and caladiums 
are turning brown at the edges of “the 
broad fronds, then comes the wind. it 
gathers dust from the streets, picks up the 
loose paper, the odors, and the tumble- 
weeds, and makes the windows rattle for 
seventy-two hours. That, theoretically, is 
the length of ime that must elapse before 
there is relief Sometimes it does not 
stop that soon. 


T “to days that intervene between the 


But one afternoon there is a bunching of 
the clouds in the northwest, the wind 
roars in the same direction, and then out 
of the horizon roll the heaped-up masses, 
At the front is the feather-edge; behind, 
and under, the green, vicious, frightful 
rain and hail. Merchants hurry home from 
the stores, farmers make haste to th 
dwelling, cattle scurry to cover. It sweeps 
with a breath of north!and cold across the 
plain; it fills the gutters and the sloughs; 
it tears the flowers’ leaves to ribbors. 
When it has passed there is a freshness tn 
the air and every one knows that Summer 
is over—Autumn has come. 

The color scheme of Autumn on the pral- 
ries, as of other seasons, is not vivid. The 
wreat forests are the places for high color- 
{ngs The vista of a prairie when the frost 
has touched the blue-stem or has swep 
over the buffalo grass is not remarkabie 
On the latter form of vegetation theie i.« 
pactically no change at all. This sueccu- 
lent food that covers the earth like a 
t ket for hundreds of miles without a 
break survives all the cold Even in Win- 
ter it furnishes pasture. The ordinary 
prairie is green in carly Fall, The cro» of 
hay has been taken off, or the cattle and 
sheep have eaten off the ranker growth 
The rains have started the new blades, and 
the green shines in an undertone through 
the old stubble 

*t is in the valleys, on the roadsides, that 
the glory of Autumn is seen Here the 
rol.Jenrod holds sway No one has seen it 
during the Summer, but suddenly the bean- 
tiful adornment is in evidence on every 
side But far more striking than th's. a 
distinctive feature of the West,:'the mos 
homelike sight that a Westerner sees ir 
the long year round, Is the nodding mi! 
ing, cheery sunflower 


The sunflower is the inspiration of ‘he 
Western poet. More ve 
ten gbout it than any other blossom 

ever It has been abused as a rob! 
the soll, an enemy of the farmer wh» 


s have been writ- 


tr.,ing to raise 1 corn crop, a clog r 
coir merce, end 1 nuisance rgencratl 
after all that, when Autumn come 
sunfiewcr Is greeted with delight 
sunilowers are hining,” say the 
lt ts an apt phrase and expresses 
uation and their appreciation of the 
tiful pictures presented. Sunflowers grew 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies, but 
they reech their full glory on the wick 
river betiem vieng the tributaries to the 
Missouri in Kansas and Nebras< 11 3s 
here that they reach such a breadth of disk 
an-l such strength of stalk thet sometimes 
the farmers are compellel t» wrencer 
aal wove the field to their possesson. The 
sunf!ower is a King, and s subjects ie 
rather proud of their vas age. They call 
Kansas ‘‘ the Sunflower State,’ and write 
vorses with a Riley tilt, en ling with 
I want to be in Kansas 
When the sunflowers bloom 

It is In the rain-favored years that the 
yellow disks are the most abundant. Then 
it is that the flelds are sometimes so wet 
that the harvest is interrupted or not 
completed. Th unflowers move In and 
take possession. They grow through Au- 
gust, and early September sees them com- 
ing out decked tn their finery So you 
see them—hundreds of acres covered with 
the saffron faccs, that seem to laugh ut 
the passer-by as they are swayed by the 
crisping breeze. It is something that can 
be seen nowhere else, and the beauty of 
the picture is iike that of the mountain 
or the sea, sv vasi and indefinable that 
it makes one wonder how it could have 
existed and not have been seen before. It 
is a study in yellow, a mass'ng of saffron 
hucs, an unduwiat.ig ocean of vegetation 
that has for its tieme the God of Day. 
Ride toward one of these prairie sun- 
flower flelds in the afternoon, when the 
sun is behind you. and you get the full, 
fair face of the tens of thousands of great 


blossoms—it wili ucves be forgotten. No- | 


| said, *‘ how much are they? 
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| When Sunflowers Smile 


| and Settlers of the West 
|) Celebrate the Harvest. 
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where except in the tropical regions can 
its like be found—at once so beautiful anid 
so uscless. 

It is in the Autumn that the farmer 
tries to utilize the sunflower by . experi- 
ments with its substance. Perhaps he 
may burn*a few, for the stalks sometimes 
reach a diameter of two inches; or he may 
have a genius for getting the oil out of 
the seeds, but to the great majority of the 
Western people the sunflower—no matter 
how beautiful it may be in the mass or 
how striking is the sight of hundreds of 
acres of this Autumn glory—remains a 


| weed and nothing more. So in the Sep 


tember and October days the sunflower 
waves and blossoms, from the Mississippi 
to the foothills. It dwindles from the 
sturdy stalks in the eastern section to 
puny weaklings on the high prairies of the 
western part—but it is still the child of 
the sun, laughing, yellow, and self-as- 
sertive. 

Autuinn ts a time of harvest home on the 
plains. This does not atways take the form 


| of celebration. The farmers who have 


toiled through the long Summer are apt to 
think then of the old friends ‘* back East" 
and seck to experience again the joys ef 
old acquaintance. ‘Ther it is that the pas- 


| senger agent arranges excursions to Penn- 


sylvania and Ohio and New York. He gath- 
ers the farmers and their wives and, with 
the promise of a chair car—the luxury of 
e Pullman is not usually considered a ne- 
cessity for these trips—he induces them to 
travel in a party. 

One day the agent in a central Western 
town was surprised to see teams stopping 
in front of the station as the time for the 
noon east-bound train approached. He was 
new to the place and did not know there 
Was a custom ofr this sort. The waiting 
rocm filled up and at last one of the party 
came forward 

“We want tickets to Pennsylvania,’ he 


“ Thirty-four dollars for the round trip 
“Well, there are eighty of us; give us 


j enough for the crowd,’ and he went out 


to the plainly dressed men and womer and 
eame back with $2,700 in his hin’. The 
agent could net understand it then, but he 
did after he had gone through the time 
experience several times. The length of 
these irips is usually about a month, tnd 


| the parties come back to their prairie homes 


with fond memories to make the Winter 
days pleasant. They also bring Fome some 
heirlooms out of the old homestead and 
leave arflorg the people of the East pleas- 
ant reports of the progress in the West 
that in the coming days bear fruit in the 
coming of immigration to the newer lands 


The local celebrations take the form of 
community enjoyments. In the rural homes 
there is the picnic and the old settlers’ 
reunion. The latter would seem rather a 
joke to the Easterner, who has seen whok 
generations grow up and whose grand- 
father tilled the same acres as now furn- 
ish him a livelihood, In the West the man 
or woman who has lived in the same sec- 
tion for twenty-five years has all the hon- 
ors an old-timer. He is looked up to as 
an authority on the tnhabitants and the 
conditions of the country. He is one of the 
foremost at the reunions, and his reminis- 
cenees are listened to with interest. The 
notables of the community make addresses 

the first child born in the county, the first 
couple married, the first county officer, 
and other “important individuals "’ come 
in for their share of honors. Then, there 
is a campfire. The trials and pleasures 
and troubles of early days are recounted 
ind the pleasing incidents are told. Some- 
times the Governor of the State makes 
a Visit to the gathering, and then it is in- 
deed a great day. 


When the towns start to celebrate the 
harvest of the year they make the occa- 
sion a very lively one. They give the whole 
of a week, or several days at least, to 
merrymaking, and the fun is not confined 
to the immediate community. Other towns 
send delegations, and the time is spent in 
the enjoyment of carnival features, parades 
showing the biggest products of the farms 
and ranches, and the novel imaginings that 
are concocted by the merchants in display- 
ing their wares, These gatherings are trade 
winners, for the crowds that come to town 
are also buyers of the things that are 
needed for’ the Winter, and the whole 
county seems to take a part in the occa- 
sion, Usually there is a good deal of money 
spent for fireworks, and the exploitation 
of the amusements fills the local papers 
for weeks. 

In the communities where there is a sur- 
plus of some kind of product, this is tbe 
basis for the Autumn celebration. In one 
Central Kansas county this year wheat was 
the subject of a carnival in mid-Septemben 
The streets weve decorated with wheat in 
every form, the parade of wagons was a 
veritable procession of wheat, several big 
loads of the grain. being drawn by finely 
caparisoncd horses. The buggies were coy- 
ered with wheat decorations, and the queen 


of the carnival, the prettiest young lady in | 
| month, continue in an Indian Summer beau- 
| ty. It is then that there is a recurreace of 

the titl, “the poetry season," that is 


the town, sat high on a chariot that was an 
apotheosis of wheat. This county was en- 
titled to have this carnival, for it had raised 
8,000,000 bushels of wheat during the year, 
or 300 bushels for every resident in the 


' county. A dozen men had ralsed over U5,000 


bushels each. The Governor of the State 

















and severa} of the State officers attended, 
and the Chief Executive himself put the 
crown on the head of the Queen. 

In other counties corn is the predominant 
feature, and again various kinds of fruit 
are made the feature. Even the. humble 
potato is the occasion of a “potato day” 
out on the irrigated section of Colorado. 

The old-fashioned county fair has been 
overshadowed by these later diversions of 
the peeple, and there is a tendency to glo- 
rify the various products in other ways 
than by showing them in a tent or “ horti- 
cultural hall." So, too, the horse race, that 
Was once so much in vogue that every town 
had its racing days during the Autumn, ts 
confined to the large cities. There are now 
more good horses than then, but not so 
many trotters, 

At these celebrations the livery stables 
present a curious picture. For blocks 
around the doors and in the vacant lots are 
the buggies of the farmers. There are no 
lumber wagons as of old—they are surreys, 
buggies, some with rubber tires, road carts 

-but mostly top buggies. On the back of 
each the liveryman places a number in 
chalk for the identification of the rig when 
night comes, and the numbers run up into 
the hundreds. At a celebration the other 
day I saw numbers that reached to 234 at 
one stable and to 156 at another. Not less 
than 500 teams, all with good buggies, were 
in town that day, more than the whole 
county possessed ten years ago. It is a 
good index of the progress that the Weert is 
making 

The. picnics are held where there are 
groves, and these are, too, becoming more 
mumerous as the country grows older. The 
fraternal orders are mostly responsible for 
these. The Westerner is a “ jiner"’ and he 
likes to go to the pienic with regalia on. 
There is a speech by the best talker of 
the county, a ball game, and other amuse- 
ments. 

Out on the farms there Is a great deal to 
do in Autumn. The wheat must be sown 
that is the large task that comes before 
the rest. The great fields that have been 
shorn of their riches are yellow with stub- 
ble. To ald them a fire is started, and the 
vast plain seems all ablaze. For miles 
across the night it shines, and the people 
are a little fearful lest it may get beyond 
control, Sometimes it does, and then there 
is hurrying to and fro, and the excitement 
that Ils born of danger. If it gets into the 
prairie Yrass and the wind comes up, as 
it often does, the flames race at the speed 
ef a horse, chasing in the direction of a 
settler’s home or the nearest village. Out 
come the eager protectors, with all the ap- 
pliances that can be furbished up, to fight 
the disaster. Out on the far-western plains 
this is a real danger of Autumn. 

During the late Summer of this year 
commercial traveler threw a cigar bes 
the road north of the Arkansas River, and 
before the flames that it started could be 

ubdued, 18,0f0 acres of wheat had been 
burned,-stacks and all. Sparks from pass- 
ing locomotives sometimes do damage in 
this way The drought of tast Summer 
made this very common along the prairie 
lines, and thousands of acres went up in 
smoke, all of which was paid fer by the 
railway companies, 

“T am afraid of fire,’ said a settler’s 
wife to me the other day. * Once, when we 
were burning off the-corn siubble in Au- 
tumn, there came up a whirlwind and car- 
ried the flames to our neighbor's farm It 
took his barn and most of his wheat and 
hay. My husband and [ scrimped and 
saved for four years to pay that loss, but 
we did it. During all that time I only spent 
S2 for new clothes. Do you wonder that I 
am afraid of fire?" I did- not. 

Then there is the corn to be eared for 
The farts lad does not, us 
our and sit by the side of a corn shock, 
takin.s cul the yellow ears Instead, he 
gocs into the field with a wogon, on cne 
ils cf which is built up a beard gunid 
four or tive feet above 
of ths wagon box. On tne other sice he 
welks aml as he husks the corn ‘rom ‘1 
stand!:¢ stalks he throws t' gra.n into the 
wagon, taking his full load to the tain 
when he has filled the vehicle. It is a 
rapid way of gathering the crop, and there 
is much rivalry among the bi ys of the 
community as to who is the more rapid 
cornhusker. Sometimes the wies of the 
housche-c¢ take a hand in the work, und ihe 
chatiering. laughing grouw makes short 
york «ft the rows of the fiela 

Vihben the corn is gatheved, the cattle 
come in from the pasture. Usually this is 
at some distance, often great herds being 
taken to the unsettled sections of the West, 
where the range is open. The task of 
bringing them home is a pleasant one for 
the young .armers, and they are glad ‘to 
take the ride across the cultivated lands 
to the range country. The cattle go into 
the cornfields that have been stripped of 
mest of their riches and pick up what has 
been*left of the supply. The wheat fields 
are green by this time, and part of the da’ 
the cattle pasture thereon, enjoying the 
change from the dry fodder 

The winds have grown colder, the nigh‘s 
are frosty, the district school, with its 
‘teacher from town,” bringing to the com- 
munity something of the liveliness of the 
county seat, has “taken up.” Lhe work 
of the farms and ranches setiles down to 
the every-day routine that comes for tive 
months of the year, and ihre ws content 
as the farmer realizes that he sas done 
well. The towns start their card clubs, the 
literary societies and womens clubs hegin 
their sessions, and there 's keen cnfoy- 
ment of the crisp, clear days thar, for a 


given to Autumn It is to many tre best 
part of the year on the praictes. 
CHARLES MOREAY NHARGEK 
Abilene, Kan., Oct. 4, wl 
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One Impromptu Concert. 


T WAS on a Long Branch boat that left 
the Iron Pier at 6:30 P. M. on its return 
trip to New York. Most of the passen- 

gers were on the hurricane deck to enjoy 
the sunset, and among them was a jolly 
party of men returning from a day's fish- 
ing. As soon as the boat left the Long 
Branch pler four musicians appeared on 
the upper deck ‘and prepared to play, but 
were stopped by a stout man belonging to 
the fishing party. 

** Hold on,” he said. ‘‘ Can you play ‘ The 
2alms’?" 

“ Yes,’ said the leader. 

* Well, you play ‘The Palms’ and Charlie 
here will sing it. You stay right here now 
until we tell you to go, and we will make it 
all right.” 

After considerable urging Charlie con- 
sented to sing, and, taking off his blue 
yachting cap, stood up and began. Several 
persons who had been sneering at the au- 
dacity of a man getting up and singing in 
public on a boat before a lot of strangers 
soon stopped and were compelled to listen. 
The singer had a fine baritone voice of 
much sweetness, and when he stopped sing- 
ing ‘The Palms" a generous burst of ap- 
plause rewarded him. 

“Now we will have ‘The Holy City,’ 
shouted the stout man, who acted as mase 
ter of ceremonies, ‘‘ Tune up there; Charlie, 
get ready.” 


So Charlie sang ‘‘The Holy City,” and 
followed this with ‘Oh, Promise Me,” 
rendered in good style. By this time nears 
ly all the passengers on the boat had gath- 
ered urcund the party. 

“Now we will have something that you 
can all sing,” said the stovt man, address- 
ing the other passengers, “and we want 
you all to joinin. Start up *‘ Annie Moore,’ ” 
he said to the musicians. ‘* Charlie, you 
lead.”’ 

Then all the passengers joined in and 
sang “Annie Moore,’ and followed it up 
with ‘*Dolie Gray,” *“*My Old Kentucky 
Ilome,”" *‘ Hello, Ma Baby,” and “ Just 
Because She Made Dem Goo-Goo Eyes.” 
All the passengers had become friendly by 
this time, and were enjoying themselves 
hugely. 

Then Charlie whispered a few words to 
the leader and began to sing “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ while the rest joined in 
the chorus. After a few more songs the 
musicians struck up ‘* The Georgia Camp 
Meeting,’ and about twenty of the passen- 
gers did a cake walk, led by Charlie and 
the ubiquitous stout man 


A woman passenger volunteered to kee p 
things lively, and sang “ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River" and “Auld Lang 
Syne,"’ while the musicians accompanied 
her. 

this time the boat was passing Gov- 

‘rnors Island, and the stout man addressed 
the passengers 

‘My friends," said he, “‘ we have never 
met before, and in ill probability, we 
shall never meet ; in We don't know 
your names and you don’t know ours [ 
only hope that you have enjoyed this ime 
promptu concert on this beautiful moon- 
light night as much as we have. We will 
now conclude by singing ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and I want every 
join in 


one on the boat to 

From the volume of sound that arose 
every one Of the 1,000 passengers aboard 
probably did so Then a liberal collection 
was taken up for the musicians, and the 
passengers agreed that it was the most 
enjoyable impromptu performance that they 
had ever participated in eparated for 
satisfied with 
himseit and the rest of the crowd. 


their homes, each thoroug 


Her Chief Concern 


T was a hard night at sea, in September, 

| 1886, when the cup races between Lieut. 

Henn'’s cutter Galatea and the May- 
flower were on 

There was hearty good feeling for the 
cup-hunting cutter, and when the race 
was called off and a dense fog set in there 
was danger for everybody, with the ocean 
covered with boats and the Galatea lost in 
the mist and increasing gloom. 

Otf the lightship the club boat Taurus 
drifted. Men tried to be jolly; women were 
fretful and nervous. You couldn't see half 
the length of the steamer, and Capt. Sam 
Martin was deliberately silent. 

A hail from out the fog startled every- 
body, and the club tug loomed up close 
astern. Niel’ Olsen was on her, and he 
called out: “Where's the Galatea? We 
can't find her. You try it, Captain!" 

And the tug drifted away, then came 
back a second, and Martin answered: “ All 
right, Ull pick up the lightship first!” 

Around in circles, here and there, the 
Taurus went, looking for the yacht, and 
yet no sign of her. 

‘Poor Mrs. Henn! And she’s aboard the 
yacht!’ was the sentiment from many of 
the sympathetic ladies, who seemed to mo- 
mentarily forget their own sorrows of 
dampness and uncertainty. 

A young man who had paid court during 
the day to a bevy of girls was the centre of 
a group of ghostly-looking females, tle 
was having quite a kindergarten, with a 
select class of yachting inquisitors, and as 
Capt. Martin moved from side to side and 
ealled out to the lookout amidship and for- 
ward, the youngster slyly approached him, 
touching his arm, and in a tremulous voice 
inquired: 

“Dear me! Is the lightship lost?” 

Before Martin could answer, a girl whose 
eyes would have looked bright if there had 
been moonlight instead of fog joined them 
and said with a schoolgirl’s earnestness: 

“Oh, how horrid! [f the lightship'’s lost 
there'll be no place to start from!” 








“In Foreign ‘Lands. 
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Aside from those questions 
The Troubles which have caused more or 
of less friction between the 

Australia. Government of the Common- 

wealth of Australia and the 
British Colonial Office—the New Hebrides, 
the immigration, and the sugar works prob- 
lems—which have of late formed the sub- 
ject of certain Times's specials to THe New 
York Times and of discussion in these col- 
umns, there are others which deal with the 
constitutionality of the federation in regard 
to the relations between the States them- 
selves. The Australian Parliament, which 
is now in the fourth month of its session, 
had no sooner come to an agreement as to 
how bills should be presented to the Senate 
which had already passed the House of 
Representatives, than there arose the ques- 
tion of State rights. 

It seems that the “ Tattersalls"’ racing 
lottery, after having been legislated out of 
five States, sought shelter in the capital 
of theMsland State of Tasmania, and soon 
began to be one of the most profitable “ in- 
dustries”’ in that section, not only locally 
but its revenues paid to the little State, 
owing to its large correspondence carried on 
with all parts of the Commonwealth, raised 
the fiscal status of Tasmania in relation to 
her neighbors and the Federation. The 
Post and Telegraphs Regulation bill, re- 
cently introduced into the Senate of the 
Commonwealth by Postmaster General 
Drake, incidentally prohibits the use of the 
posts or telegraph service by gambling es- 
tablishments. According to the precedent 
already established by a majority of the 
States, the “ Tattersalls”’ institution would 
thus become amenable to the law. 


When the full significance of the bill be- 
came known in Tasmania, the leeal Pre- 
mier immediately placed himself in com- 
munication with the Premier of the Com- 
monwealth, protesting that the Federal 
Parliament would be guilty of an unjusti- 
fiable invasion of State rights if it indi- 
rectly repealed local legislation of which 
the State approved. Mr. Barton, in reply, 
pointed out that the Commonwealth Par- 
liament was well within its powers in pass- 
ing legislation for the regulation of the 
postal service, whatever its consequences 
might be, and he added that five out of the 
six States had enactments on their statute 
books similar to the proposals in the new 
bill, and, moreover, that Tasmania, by 
legalizing lotteries, had placed herself out 
of harmony with the rest of the Common- 
wealth. 


the Premier of 


Mr. 
Tasmania, called attention to the fact that 


Thereupon Lewis, 
the Commonwealth Parliament had no 
power under the Constitution to legislate 
on the specific subject of racing lotteries, 
and he protested against the Federal Par- 
liament’s attempting to do indirectly what 
it was not empowered to do by direct ieg, 
isiation. 

The subject is now being vigorously de- 
bated in the Federal Parliament, and peti- 
tions are constantly received protesting 
against the alleged infringement of State 
rights) There is no doubt of the Constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Parliament to 
regulate the posts and telegraph service, 
but the question debated is whether the 
Parliament can legally do so at the cx- 
pense of “‘a valuable industry "’ which con- 
tributes so much wealth to one of the 
States of the Commonwealth. 


— nn 


According to advices 
from Erzroum, via Con- 
stantinople, printed in a 
Times special last Fri- 
day morning, the inference is “that no 
extraordinary tragedy has occurred in 
Mush, and that the danger in Armenia is 
ended for this year.” It is added, however, 
that the ways of comnrunication are still 
képt closed by the Porte, According to a 
recent number of Pro Armenia, the mas- 
sacres at Mush have actually taken place, 
the first intimation of them having been 
circulated by the Turks themselves in the 
way usually. employed by. them. It was 
these reports which caused Marshal Zeki 
Pasha, the commander of the Fourth 
.Corps at Erzingjan, to dispatch eight bat- 
talions to Mush, as already announced in 
a cable dispatch. The Turkish advices 
were to the effect that Armenian revolu- 
tionists had been guilty of attempted in- 
cendiarism in the Turkish quarter of 
Mush, that an encounter had taken place 
between the troops and the insurgents in 
which both sides lost numerous killed and 
wounded, and, finally, that the revolu- 
tionists fled to Sassun, where they blew 


The ‘‘ Reports 
from Mush.’’ 


H 


Hi 


cut off all communication between Sassun 
and the outer world by a cordon composed 
fo a great extent of Kurds, a proceeding 
which was interpreted by Armenian in- 
formers to mean that action would not 
long be delayed. A 
eee eee 
Recent’ cable  dis- 
Austria-Hungary patches from Berlin 
and Germany. and Vienna show that 
the Austrian press, if 
not the Government, has changed its point 
of view in fegard to the proposed German 
tariff measure, and now adopts the strictly 
Hungarian theory that the promulgation 
of such a law would deal a severe blow at 
the industries of the Dual Monarchy. Only 
a month ago at a meeting of the Austrian 
yovernment department intrusted with the 
preparation of commercial treaties, a reso- 
lution was adopted declaring that the. pro- 
jected German tariff was the first step 
toward a union of the producers of Cen- 
tral Europe for their mutual protection, 
und a seheme of reciprocity was broached 
which should be of mutual advantage to 
Austria, Germany, and Russia. In Hun- 
gary, however, the measure was denounced 
a foolhardly design, which, while it 
might benefit certain German industries, 
would be fatal,to the commerce of both 
Germany and Austria. 

The causes which led Austria to adopt 
the Hungarian view are said to have arisen 
from the fact that Germany in her recent 
relations with Russia has completely ig- 
nored the existence of the Triple Alliance. 
The Pan-Germans of Austria thought that 
the interview between Emperor Nicholas 
and the German Kaiser would have an im- 
portant bearing not only upon the relations 
between Germany and Russia, but between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, as a member 
of the Triple Alliance. The press of Berlin, 
however, as well as that of St. Petersburg, 
make no mention of the DuaJ Monarchy in 
thein reports of and comments on the 
Dantsic interview. 

Of course it was not expected that the 
Kaiser would take it upon himself to father 
the Austrian cause in the Balkans in his 
conversations with the Czar, but the advo- 
cates of the Pan-Germanic movement in 
Austria did hope that he would make the 
way clear toward a reciprocal tariff entente 
between Germany, Russia, and Austria. 
They now gather from the Russian press 
that Germany is not concerned with Aus- 
trian affairs at all, but is simply bent upon 
enhancing ithe political relations between 
herself andithe empire of the Czar with 
the remote possibility that France may in 
this way be brought into closer relations 
with her: sometime enemy north of the 
Rhine. The: reaction of the Vienna press, 
therefére,; against accepting the German 


as 


tariff as a basis for a Pan-Germanic eco-' 


nomic movement bas been sudden and 
demonstrative. What is especially painful 
to the Austrians is the appearance of the 
name “France” instead of “ Austria”’ in 
the accounts of the Dantsic interview and 
the subsequent Russo-German exchange of 
sentiments, like the following, which is 
taken from the Listok of Odessa: 


“The absence of any real ground for an- 
tagonism in the political alms of Germany, 
France, and Russia must convince all three 
of them of the feasibility of joining hands 
on common ground and resisting in com- 
bination any plan found by them to be detri- 
mental to their common interests. The ab- 
sence of this ground for antagonism must 
also be an tmportant factor in overcoming 
at some future date French prejudices 
against Germany. But, in any case, to 
Russia will belong the honor of using her 
good offices to bring about good relations 
between France and Germany, and to ban- 
ish from the political horizon clouds which 
have continually threatened a storm and 
kept Europe unceasingly on the alert.” 


—@— 


The request made by 
Fareralla, (Fadl Al- 
lah,) the son of the 
notorious Ravah, who 
has been driven from 
his own country in Africa by the French, 
to be made Emir at Kuka has revealed to 
the British Foreign Office an alleged scheme 
of the French to strengthen their posses- 
gions in the vicinity of Lake Chad. Fare- 
ralla also requests British protection. He 

at present encamped right in the centre 
of British territory, at Fika, sixteen 
marches northeast of the British post of 


Franco-English 
Complications 
in Central Africa. 


Ibi, on the Benue. Last Summer he sent 


emissaries down to the British, complain- 
ing that he had been driven out of his 
country by the French, who had pursued 
him across the French and German fron- 
tiers for a considerable distance into Brit- 
ish territory. 

Major. McClintock “and Lieut. McGregor 
escort at once proceeded from 
, There they were well received 
t Fareralla had with him a 
armed with firearms, 

K gist modern 

are well disci- 

es, each 
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Clintock returned to the Benue at Yola, be- 
ing accompanied part of the way by Fare- 
ralla, and thence preceeded by steamer to 


report the result of his mission at head- | 


quarters, 
Although no definite action will be taken 


wby the British Foreign Office with regard 


to Fareralla until the arrival of Sir Fred- 
erick Lugard, who is now on his way from 
Africa, it is, nevertheless, believed that the 
question is under consideration of agreeing 
to Fareralla’s request for British protection 
and of installing him at Kuka as Emir, 
under strict British supervision. In this 
case it is thought possible that a British 
officer will be dispatched to Lake Chad and 
established as British Resident at Kuka. 


-Oo—— 
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The deplorable state of the 

Russian harvests in the south of 
Agricultural Russia has caused the Gov- 

Methods, ernment in St. Petersburg 

to make an inquiry into the 
provisions made by the local Governments 
to provide for such a state of distress, and 
to discover why means were not taken to 
prevent it, or, at least, to alleviate the suf- 
fering of the inhabitants, as several mill- 
ions are ready every year for the purpose. 
The result of the inquiry has revealed 
such a state of extraordinary redtapism on 
the part of the Russian Local Agricultural 
Boards that, it is said, a sweeping reform 
of their methods will shortly be instituted, 

In the case of the Government of Bes- 
sarabla, where practically the whole of 
the agriculturists were brought face to face 
with starvation for the last two years, no 
attempt was made by the Local Board to 
provide against this year’s calamity and no 
information was sent to St. Petersburg un- 
til it was known beyond all doubt that the 
crop would be a failure. It is, moreover, 
asserted that the methods employed by the 
Local Board for the distribution of grain 
are entirely inadequate, and that this fact 
has in many cases tended toward a suc- 
cession of poor harvests. In many cases 
seed gfain depots were established in lo- 
ealities scores of miles distant from the 
would-be recipients of relief, who, in a 
country practically devoid of roads, were 
compelled either to pay away their last 
ruble for the eartage of the seed to their 
holdings or to remain at home and starve. 
Then, too, three-fourths of the peasantry, 
after battling with famine for a whole 
year, found themselves face to face with a 
second year of famine without either 
horses or draught bullecks, owing to the 
absence of fodder consequent on excessive 
drought. 

It is now declared to be the intention of 
the Russian Government to place the Lo- 
cal Government Boards under direct con- 
trol of a central authority in St. Peters- 
burg provided with a corps of Inspectors 
which shall report from time to time upon 
the provision being made for overcoming 
the distress which now inevitably follows 
a bad harvest, and for assuring as far as 
possible a good future crop. ” 


~~ @-- 


A’ writer in a recent num- 
The Range of ber of Le Yacht of Paris 
a Submarine. discusses an important 

point with regard to the 
range of submarine craft. He maintains 
that the average torpedo boat ought not 
to launch its projectile at a greater dis- 
tance from the object of its attack than 
200 meters if it would be sure of success, 
but that, as a matter of fact, it should try 
to get much nearer. At a distance of 50 
meters it can never fail, so the torpedo 
should be hurled between that and 200 me- 
ters. 

In regard to submarines, he writes that 
these vessels should never launch their 
torpedoes from too near a point, as they 
might themselves be injured by them. Be- 
ing unperceived, they ought to begin at a 
distance of 400 meters, and in nocase should 
they draw closer than 100 meters, as with- 
in this area an explosion may prove fatal 
to them. A submarine would certainly be 
greatly damaged by an explosion of thirty 
to forty meters from it, while a battleship 
under like conditions would only sustain 
a simple shock. This is another weak 
point to be added to the list of the draw- 
becks already enumerated by impartial 
French experts, the most formidable of 
which so far having been regarded as the 
difficulty of the submarine to keep her 
bearings when submerged. 


—o—— 


A measure was recently 
Some Curious introduced into the Munici- 
French Taxés. pal Council of Le Mans, 
France, providing for a tax 
upon portable wardrobes and pianos. Alt 
over France there has been an effort to do 
away with the octroi by a gradual reduc- 
tion of that form of taxation and by mak- 
ing certain articles exempt from it. Thus 
in Le Mans there was quite a deficit caused 
in the local budget by a new law reducing 
the price of wine and cider, and exempting 
these articles from the octro!. The deficit 
was also attributed by local political econo- 
mists to the circular of the War Minister, 
Gen. André, prohibiting the sale of spirits 
in military canteens. 

One of the Municipal Counctlors ” there- 
fore suggested that a tix should be levied 
on wardrobes, which, in his ‘opinion, were 
luxurious artidles of edn, ahd “ sim- 
ply for show { “He, also’ con- 
demned the wardrobes as cum’ and 
impractical, and he that 5f. should 


therefore be levied on ordinary wardrobes, 


and double that amount on those possessing 
two doors, like some immense wardrobes 
seen ih Normandy and Brittany. The sug- 
gestion was considered very pragtical by 


some of the Councilors, as wardrobes are to. 


be found in every, French household, rich 
and poor,-but the motion waa ultimately 
thrown out. It. wag agreed, 


jhowever,.. to. 











| direct administration undet 


“colony, 


wor Nn 


aes an annual tax of 10f. on pianos. A 
resolution was also carried to raise the im-* 
posts at Le Mans on perfumes, pickles, 
oysters, dried fruit, grain, straw, coal, and 


firewood, 


About 

To Change French the 
Colonial ment began a_ series 
Administration. of experiments in 
lonial administration, 
example of which was 
tried in the French Congo. It may be re- 
called thai in British African territory 
chartered companies have paved the way 
for colonial administration. The French, 
on the contrary, have never ventured to 
intrust the destinies of any of their pos- 
sessions to a single chartered company, 
but they were quick to realize the advan- 
tage of invoking the assistance of groups of 
private individuals, having command of 
considerable cupital, in the development of 
the resources of their African colonies, and 
in their Congo colony they put in opera- 
tion 2 scheme by which they hoped to 
combine the advantages of development by 
chartered company with the advantages of 
control of the 


ten years ago 
French Govern- 


co- 


the most radical 


central Government. 

Thus the Government partitioned out the 
whole territory in the colony into a num- 
ber of areas, each of which was conceded 
to a separate company or group of capi- 
talists, who were to have the exclusive 
right of developing the reseurces of the 
area covered by their particular concession 
and of trading within its limits. Native 
reserves were established, which were not 
to be included in the concession, and the 
natives were theoretically to have the right 
of disposing of the produce of the reserved 
area to whomsoever they pleased. When 
once the decision to make the experiment 
was reached the Government set about the 
task in the most methodical manner. Ap- 
plications for concessions were invited by 
means of circulars sent out by the Colonial 
Office, and before long the whole area had 
been apportioned, according to an elaborate 
“cahier des charges.’’ In a short time 
about forty companies and associations had 
secured titles to the entire available area 
of the French Congo, and the experiment 
seemed so successful that it was about to 
be tried elsewhere when the present Gov- 
ernment came into power. 

Of course, under the terms of the conces- 
sions the land had to be occupied and de- 
veloped, yet so far, with one or two excep- 
tions, the companies have merely kept with- 
in the letter of the agreement, and, while 
doing nothing which would bring the 
French Congo any the status of a 
they have invited speculation in 
concessions to such an extent that 
scheme is said to be rapidly ap- 
condition similar to that of 
‘South Sea Bubble.”’ It is 
that the Colonial Office is 
a hand in the development 
of the Congo district itself, having first 
caused the charters to be revoked, and 
that before long the whole system of ad- 
ministration will be changed and placed on 
u military footing similar to that main- 
tained in Madagascar. 
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A great deal has been 
Pan-Islamism heard lately about’ tne 
and scheme of Pan-Islamism 
the Sultan, inaugurated by Abdul Ham- 
id and the charge made by 
the Young Turk Party that it is simply a 
political propaganda under the guise of 
religion. It is not generally known that 
every Mohammedan is bound to be a mis- 
sionary if he be a true believer, and that 
the Sultan can thus combine a_ political 
aim and end with mere directions for the 
extension of the religion. It is said to be 
the absolute refusal of the Khédive of 
Egypt to proclaim these double edicts of 
his master in Constantinople, which is the 
cause of the present rupture between Cairv 
and the Porte. 

Some light is thrown on the true nature 
of the so-called Pan-Islamic propaganda 
by Haydar Midhat, who, citing in part the 
memoirs of Midhat Pasha, reports a con- 
versation found there Vetween the author 
and the predecessor of Abdul Hamid, Abdul 
Aziz. Abdul Aziz inquired of Midhat Pasha 
his opinions as to the best means of pro- 
moting his influence as Caliph in the Mo- 
hammedan regions of the world. Upon this 
Midhat Pasha pointed out that by improv- 
ing the administration of his empire and 
by. devising means of securing the welfare 
and advancement of his subjects he would 
gain the sympathy of not only the Mussul- 
man world, but also of European powers. 
This was the origin of the propaganda so 
artfully re-éstablished by the present Sul- 
tan; ‘‘ but,” concludes Mr. Midhat, “it is 
astonishing to see some people attach irm- 
portagce to the missions and the agents of 
the propaganda of Abdul Hamid, who is 
supposed to be effectively fostering the 
Pan-Islamic movement among the Moham- 
medans of other countries. Abdul Hamid 
has ever been hatching discord even among 
the Mohammedan races who are under his 
direct rule. Whatever measures he may 
take in promoting his influence, Islamism 
will not listen to the selfish propaganda of 
this unworthy Caliph.” 


“ Woos Mérpheus with Picture. 


“T have found a cure," said a-physician, 
“for a person who isn't chronically at- 
flicted with insomnia, but who temporarily 
cannot sleep. It is a curious thing that 
the picture of a person yawning will al- 
most, invariably induce sleep. 

“Try it yourself some time if you come 
‘across such a. photograph. For the Jife of 
you you can’t help yawning, after a mo- 


ment, and persistent gazing at the sleepy ed 


head wi}l almost pata wis eget 
the couch for a nap.” 
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, ‘Hereafter. - 

‘* There is no work, nof device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.”’ 
—Ecclesiastes, ix., 10, 

I wait for thee, beloved: and my heart, 
Merged in the ocean of infinitude 
Wherein all thougnts and hopes and pas- 

sions brood ; : 

In.dreamful slumber mid a world apart, 

Dreams of.that mortal sphere, where still 

thou art: . 
There rings no human speech, no human 
mood r 

Stirs, where the All in frozen solitude 

Plays on a boundless stage his awful part. 


Yet if thou camest where the unmoving 
main 
Breaks with no sound upon its tce-girt 
shore, 
1 think thy leve, changing the change- 
less scene, 
Might spread in widening circles, more 
and more, 
Might waken passion’s cry for what 
had been, 
And fire the ancient pulse of joy and pain. 
—W. L. C. in The Fortnightly Review. 


The President a Cool Soldier. 
From ‘The Independent. 

The Rough Riders had hardly landed in 
Cuba before they received their baptism of 
fire at Guasimas. An officer who was a 
tyrant and well hated by the men lost his 
head on that day and turned up at Siboney 
with a calamitous story that the Rough 
Riders had been whipped and that Col. 
Wood had been killed. It was true that a 
rumor of the Colonel's death ran through 
the jungle where the Rough Riders were 
advancing by short rushes under a wicked 
fire from an invisible foe. Lieut. Col. 
Roosevelt was with Troop E when he heard 
the report, and for a brief moment it dis- 
concerted him. But it did not affect his 
appetite for fighting. A trooper who was 
near him told me that he said he would 
assume command at once and order the 
whole regiment to advance if he could get 
any confirmation of the loss of Col. Wood. 
Turning to Waller of Yale, who was a 
Corporal in Troop E, he said: 

“See if you can find the Colonel, and 
report to me at once.” 

Roosevelt walked impatiently up and 
down during Waller's absence. When the 
Yale man returned he said that he had not 
seen Wood, and had been told that he was 
shot. While Waller was making his re- 
port the square form of Wood, cool and ig- 
perturbable, came riding through the jun- 
gle. Roosevelt's relief shone in hts face. 
He ran over to Wodd and cried, impetu- 
ously: 

“ Colonel, we heard you had been killed. 
You have not been hit, I hope? Everything 
is all right?" 

Wood, a man of few words, merely said: 
“No, no, not a scratch.’ And with a wave 
of his arm he added: 

“Take your men over to the teft and 
continue the advance.”" 

The Lieutenant Colonel needed no urging, 
and led his men to the charge in gallant 
style, driving the Spaniards from an old 
distillery, where they made a last stand. 


“Fake” News for Spain. 
Capt. Bartlett in The Century. 

The reporters almost mobbed the office 
for news; but | was dumb to all entreaties, 
ind the news that we received, which was 
of great value in many instances, was 
known only to the Secretary and the War 
Zoard, and never became public. Some of 
the astounding and wonderful daily news 
of the possible movements or intentions of 
the Spanish fleets was brought to me by 
reporters, having been received, as they 
said, from most_reliable authorities. Some- 
times | would say that their news was al) 
wrong, and they would go away disap- 
pointed, but T would read the fake in the 
next day's paper. The people, they said, 
demanded some news. I became very tired 
of the constant fakes, ahd I was satisfied 
that the Spaniards were helping along 
seme of the scares, I proposed to the War 
foard thai we carry the same game into 
the enemy's country, and after preparing 
a statement that it was the intention of the 
department to send several vessels to Spain 
to attack unprotected ports, I submitted it 
to the Secretary, and, with his approval, 
got it into Madrid as a secret purpose of 
this Government. It was taken as genuine, 
and the Spanish immediately began send- 
ing troops to the seacoast towns, and to 
fortify many. The excitement and con- 
sternation in Spain quite equaled what 
our own coast had gone through at an 
cartier date. The fake news worked so 
well that, as a sequence, the department, 
as is known, later prepared a_ special 
syuadron, under the command of Commo- 
dore Watson, to be ready to carry the war 
into Spain; but peace came before it was 
sent. 


Roman Aqueducts. 


From The American Journal of Archaeology 


The aqueducts of the Romans may “be | 


divided into three general groups, accord- 
ing to the materials of which they are con- 
structed. This classification is the more 
convenient in that it conforms very nearly 
te their chronological arrangement. 

The earliest of these monuments that 
show any architectural character was built 
entirely of cut stone, laid dry in regular 
ccurses; it belongs to republican times, 
having been begun 144 B. C. and finished 
very soon thereafter. During the early em- 
pire the Romans continued to employ tufa 
end peperino cut and laid in a similar man- 
ner, though with rather less care and pre- 
cision. The greatest of all the Roman 
aygueducts was so constructed under the 
Emperor Claudius. 

But even under Augustus it had become 
the custom to build the smaller aqueducts, 
and those in the provinces, of concrete 
faced with a revetment of stone laid in 
courses or in the form of opus reticulatum, 
Some of the most beautiful specimens of 
aqueduct architecture were thus construct- 
cd But this custom did not obtain for 
any great length of time. Under Nero the 
first and finest of the brick-faced aqueducts 
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was built. This period is well known as 
the best for brickwork. From this time 
aqueducts, in Italy at least, seem to have 
been made invariably with brick facing, 
and all the repairs upon the older aqueducts 
were carried out in brick, down to the reign 
of Alexander Severus, under whom the 
last of the great aqueducts was erected. It 
will thus be seen that the periods of classi- 
fication overlap slightly, whether we make 
the division purely chronological, or accord- 
ing as the .aqueducts were constructed of 
freestone, of concrete faced with reticulat- 
ei work, or of concrete and brick. 


Former Landscape Gardening. 
From Country Life in America. 


I much fear that Washington's landscape 
gardening at Mount Vernon, with his mock 
oranges and French willows and English 
yews that he no doubt intended to cut and 
trim into preposterous shapes, would to us 
seem very much like somebody trying to 
pliy a Gregorian chant on a spinet. He 
writes to Gov. Clinton of New York, thank- 
tng him for some baisam trees, and speaks 
pleasantly of the grapevines which the 
Chevalier de Lucerne has promised to send 
him from France. The entries in his diary 
in 1785 show him to be planting ivy, which, 
I dare say, some one brought him from 
fenilworth, arid which, with true English 
persistence, has alone survived to our day 
of all his planting. Elsewhere he has re- 
corded his setting of a green-brier hedge, 
interspersed with hemlock trees from Occo- 
quan, and then he is sowing “ holly bushes 
im drills.” 

In those days it was necessary and cus- 
tomnary to go to England, where beauty was 
still worshipped according to its perspect- 
ive, for that which was oldest and best, 
and fer many years after the American 
Revolution we imitated England in our 
“ardens much more servilely than we did in 
onr literature, and the early plaisanc#s of 
America no doubt reflected the demure 
beauty of Thompson and Cowper—Cowper, 
of whom Taine said that he looked at a 
tree and argued about the immortality of 
the soul. It took us a long time to learn 
that it was an affectation to trim our log 
cabins with English ivy and try to make 
them look castellated. 

Since Washington Irving died, and took 
the Hudson River school with him, flori- 
culture in America, like a great many other 
things, has put on her seven league boots 
if Irving should come back to Sunnyside, 
or the great chief after whom he was 
named should return to Mount Vernon, 
they would know their places only by the 
sacréd’ decay. Veneration, like the hand of 
death, has staid a ruthless progression, 


The Face of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
From The Academy, 

Mary's face is in all her portraits, above 
all, the face of a woman capable of re- 
taining many secrets. It is rather a cruel 
face, and that of a creature who would 
never be wholly what she seemed, At 
the same time it ts intellectual, artistic, and 
of an astounding subtlety—a subtlety so ex- 
treme, indeed, that it is doubtful’ whether 
even she ever quite understood her own 
character or its consequences, 

The oval of her face is delicately voluptu- 
ous. ‘There is no firm outline of jaw to 
give strength or decision. Tler nose is too 
lone and tvo pointed, with a downward 
tendency at the end, expressive of a cer- 
tain grim insentiveness. Her chin ts siight- 
ly oversmall, her forehead slightly too high 
and too large. Coolness, self-possession, 
and a rather exceptional mental ecrapacity 
might be expected from the upper part of 
the countenance. but the little chin—it is 
said to have been slightly dimp!ed-—reveals, 
nore than anything, a desire to be loved 
much and often, to be loved sub rosa sooner 
than not at all. 


As for the eyes, it is impossible con- | 


scientiously to regard them as either spirit- 
val or candid. 
net even beautiful, though they are in- 
contestably attractive. Dangerously so, 
even, because there is no fathomable end 
to their expression. Jut in nearly all the 
portraits they are small and sly, with a cer- 


tnin pitiless tranjuillity, and an undesira- { 


ble habit of looking sideways. Her inouth 
ic small, fascinating, with a full under- 
lip; supremely, again, the mouth of a wo- 
man with a liking for kisses, though the 
tanner in which the upper hp closes over 
the lower discloses alsu on immense ca- 
pacity for self-suppressten. ‘The cyebrows 
are refined and delicate, the hair exquisite 
and full of delightful emotionability. 


The Oil for Sardines. 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 

The sardine manufacturers’ ostensibly 
employ only two kinds of oil in their can- 
ning operations--olive oil and arachide or 
peanut oil. Native olive oil is used with 
the best quality of sardines. 
in it will remain in good condition ten 
years or longer, and are reported to be 
better the second year after packing than 
earller. Arachide oil is extensively em- 
ployed. It is made in Bordeaux, Fecamp, 
and Marseilles, from peanuts 
from India, Senegal and other parts of 
Africa, and other countries. It comes in 
three grades, the best quality costing less 
than one-third as much as the best olive 
oil. Peanut oil is largely used to meet the 
American demand for a low-priced sardine. 
Most of the cheaper French sardines ex- 
ported to America are packed in peanut 
oil, which 1s practical’y tasteless. 
it is reported that the manufacturers 
knowingly handle only the oils named, it 
is understood that cottonseed oil, being 
tasteless and cheap, is used by the French 
oil dealers for adulterating both olive and 
peanut oils. A canner may fry his sar- 
dines in peanut oil and fill the cans with 
olive oil, or vice versa; or one oil, with or 
without the admixture of cottonseed oil, 
may be used throughout the process. 

There are various other ingredients with 
which or in which the sardines are packed 
to give them flavor or piquancy. Some of 
the very best goods are prepared with 
melted butter instead of oil; these are 
mostly for special French trade, Tomato 
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sauce, pickles, and truffles are also used. 
With most of the oil sardines a small 
quantity of spice is added in ofder to im- 
past a flavor. The usual ingredients for 
each can are one or two cloves, quarter or 
half of a laurel leaf, and a small piece of 
thyme; these are put in thé can before the 
fish, so that they will be on top when the 
can is opened. The fresh leaves of tarra- 
gon are sometimes used. 

Americans need hardly be told that 
French sardines, when of the best quality, 
have a flavor and richness which make 
them preferable to the sardines prepared 
on the Atlantic Coast of the United States 
from the young of the sea Herrin French 
sardines. of average grade, even when 
canned in peanut and cottonseed oll, are 
superior in palatability to the great bulk of 
the American output; while the cheaper 
grades of French sardines—which unfortu- 
nately find a ready market in the United 
States—are certainly not preferable to much 
of the native pack. 


Animal Joy and Pain. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Observation of the life of birds and In- 
sects leads many persons to believe that 
the life lived is for the most part a long- 
continued enjoyment. If we may judge 
from outward signs, the life of the song- 
bird seems filled with happiness. The con- 
stant movement which appears to be an 
enjoyment in itself to animals, the perfect 
health, the satisfaction of simple instincts, 
joined to the usual plentifulness of food, 
except at special times of cold or drought, 
ond in the case of birds and the higher 
unimals the devotion to their young, seem 
to give ar enjoyment that far outhalances 
the ordinary pains, such as they are, which 
Lelong to the struggle of life. Nor do ap- 
rrehensions of death seem to cause trou- 
ble. Among insects it is doubtful if they 
exist—see, for example, Lord Avebury’s 
account of the bees crowding in to their 
death where the sugar was simmering in 
the cauldrons. With birds—a hawk dashes 
down and secures his prey. There is a wild 
commotion for a minute, and then life 
seems to flow on-again in its old channels 
happy and untroubled. We are easily 
misled by pictures of nature red in tooth 
and claw. The nearness of death in the 
animal world is the price paid for enjoy- 
ment. Health—on which enjoyment so 
largely depends—is maintained, as has beeh 
so often pointed out, by the quick removal 
of the sick or failing animal—the individual 
heing saved from suffering and the race“ 
from deterioration—an exception perhaps 
existing in the case of some of the great car- 
nivora, which pay this penalty for their 
kingship. That there are apparently some 
cruel things in nature must be confessed. 
We may hope that the mouse with which 
the cat plays, or the rabbit hunted by the 
stonxt, is stupefied or hypnotized—it seems 
under a spell; but the raven that destroys 
the eves of the victim it has seized prob- 
ably inflicts much pain. Admitting how 
little we know, on the’ whole it seems that 
in the animal world the pain and the suf- 
fering are but very small quantities when 


compared with the enjoyment that exists; | 


and among all the assumptions so freely 
made none seems more disputable than the 
assumption of those who say: Nature is 
so full of suffering that no mercifully 
minded God could be responsible for it. 


Bismarck’s Autograph. 
From The Freie Press. 

One day [ was invited to dinner with 
the Count of Enzenberg at the residence of 
Prince von Bismarck in Berlin. The Count, 
a former Chargé d'Affaires in Paris, was a 
great collector of autographs. After the re- 
past the Count exhibited a sheet of paper 


on which Guizot and Thiers had affixes | 


their signatures. ‘“‘ It is very interesting,"’ 
said Prince yon Bismarck, “allow me to 
snow this to my wife." (She was sick in 
bed at that time.) In a few minutes the 
Chancellor returned and returning the sheet 
of paper to the diplomat from Wurtemberg 
he added: ‘IT hope that I did not spoil xt 
by writing something on it." 

Here follows what was written on the 
paper: * 

“My long life has taught me that it is 
necessary to forgive a good dea! and forget 
nothing. GUIZOT.” 

“A little forgetfulness does not diminish 
the sincerity of forgiveness. THIERS."” 

‘My own life has taught me that I have 
a great deal to forget and a great deal for 
which to be forgiven. v. BISMARCK.” 


Prelude. 
The blossom-snow begins to blow 
About the orchard-close, 
The fields forget the violet 
But soon shall come the rose, My 
Ah, secon shall bloom the rose. 


The long vear’s prime in summertime 
And Summer's coming on, 
tut the Spring o’ the year is all too dear 
And Spring is past and gone, My Dear, 
O this is past and gone. 
ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON in 
Scribner's. 


An Old-Time Camp Meeting. 


From Ainslee’s 


Let us try to reconstruct dan old-time ! 


camp meeting. On a day set, in such-and- 
such a grove, the people of a gh- 
borhood prepared to celebrate a latter-day 
Feast of Tabernacles. They pitched tents 
and hauled in big, red farm wagons their 
bedding, cooking utensils, their own food 
and that of their ‘critters ’’ that neighed 
and whinneyed in the woods. <A rude: plat- 


form for the preachers and exhorters was | 


built, “‘mourners’ benches"’ set uround 
three sides of it, and straw laid down for 
them to kneel in. Seats cf planks accom- 
modated the congregation. 
preaching and praying and singing all the 
waking day. The young fellows for miles 
around drove over in their buggies with 


their girls, to ‘‘cut up” and have a good | 


time. Often those who came to scoff re- 
mained to pray. Mothers were praying 
for them, sisters e praying for them, 
sweethearts were praying for (hem—pray- 
ing and pleading with them to flee the 
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wrath to come. Their own better selves 
urged them to forsake sin. Afraid to be 
laughed at, stiff-necked and rebellious, they 
held out against the tendered mercy, 
though gnawed by conviction. Sometimes 
they ran away from the meetings only to 
find that they could not run away from 
themselves. Fear followed hard after them 
—fear that they had sinned away their 
day of grace, fear that they had committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost for which 
there is no forgiveness. They could not 
give their minds to anything, but wandered 
up and down in solitary places, groaning 
and weeping and crying out, “ Lost! Lost 
eternally!” ‘ 
Something draws them back to the camp 
meeting. But once there they cannot go 
forward to the mourners’ bench, but stand 
hearkening scornfully to Brother Littell's 
prayer: ‘Oh, Lord-ah! They’s sinners here 
to-day-ah, a-haltin’ betwix’ two opinions- 
ah, a-swingin’ to and froah, like a 
do-00-0-or on its hinges-ah. WAKE "EM 
UP! Oh, Lord-ah! Hold ‘em over Hell 
FIRE-ah! Let 'em have no peace till they 
find it in Thee-ah! "’ 


To Heni. 


(Late an official of Egypt. now in the Britich 
Museum, died 2600 B. C.) 

Heni lived, and Heni- died, 
Yorty-five hundred years ago; 

fhis is his mummy brown and dried, 
Snug in a box in Mummy Row. 

How he fought, and how he fared, 
Never a chronicle doth show, 

And of the dangers that he dared, 
Forty-tive hundred years ago, 


Just his dry self in a case, 
The queerest chap in Mummy Row: 
Whether his thought was broad or base, 
Never a syllable [ know. 
Making the rounds L found him there, 
Careless of years that ebb and flow. 
Shut from the sweet and balmy air, 
Ferty-five hundred years ago. 


This his fate and this his fame, 
Children come and stand tiptoe, 
| People pavse and read the name, 
The pioneer of Mummy Row; 
By the Nilus’ fruitful tide, 
Where lily and the lotus grow, 
Heni lived, and Heni died, 
Forty-five hundred years ago 
—ROBERT LOVEMAN in Harper's Marae 
zine. 


Great Shoemakers. 


From Success. 

Carlyle said that one of the most remark- 
able incidents in history was that of the 
making of George Fox's suit of leather. 
He made it himself. This man, the first of 
the Friends, and by trade a shoemaker, 
was one to whom the Divine ftdeal of the 
universe seemed to be manifested. Fox 
made shoes until he became so interested 
in the books he had studied that he could 
; not hold himself in check. He had to 
preach. He had no clothes fit to wear, so 
he made himself a leather suit that woulé 
withstand years of wear. Carlyle wrote: 
** Let some Angelo or Rosa picture George 
Fox on that morning when he spread out 
his cutting board for the last time, and cut 
cowhides by unwonted patterns, and 
stitched them together tnto one continuous, 
all-including case, the farewell service of 
his awl.” 

“Roger Sherman never said a _ foolish 
thing in his Ife," said Thomas Jefferson. 
“ Roger Sherman had more common sense 
than any other man I ever knew,” said 
another eminent man. ‘ When [ come in 
late, and do not know which way to vote,” 
said Fisher Ames, “I ask hew Sherman 
voted. He always votes right.’ Sherman 
| Was one of the signers of the Declaration 

of Independence. He was a shoemaker 
until he was twenty-one y s old. People 
used to point out where he sat, where he 
worked and studied, and where he could set 
his book so that he could glance at it in 
the intervals of the work of the hammer 
and the awl. Of his connection with the 
“gentle craft" he never ashamed. 
He declared in Congre against a certain 
contract for shoes. "he charges are ex- 
orbitant,"’ he said; which fact he proved by 
| specifying the cost of the leather and other 
materials, and of the work. The minute- 
ness with which this was done excited sur- 
prise, and then he said to the committee: 

“Iam by trade a shoemaker.”” Yes, a pa- 
triot and shoemaker he was; and, in both 
capacities, he was pre-eminent for common 
sense. 
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| Utilizing Sawdust. 
| From The Forum. 
Although there are not a few methods of 
| utilizing sawdust, but little attempt seems 
to have been made in this country. The 
{| amount of sawdust produced has been re- 
| duced by the displacement of the circular 
| saw by the band saw, which makes much 
less dust. There is, however, plenty of 
| sawdust produced, and as a rule it does 
not find any application. In view" of this 
state of affairs, a brief mention of some of 
the utilizations of s 
est. 
| The first use, as would naturally occur to 
! any one, is to burn it Several special 
| forms of furnaces have been invented to 
| do this efficiently. In some cases the saw- 
dust is dried before it is burned, while in 
| others it is dried in the furnace in which 
; it is burned. It can also be mixed with 
coal slack, spent dyewood, turf, peat, &c., 
| and compressed into briquettes, which al- 
lows it to he sold for use in place of.coal. 
As coal is often very highly priced in re- 
gions where sawdust is produced, there is 
an opportunity for a large profit. By the 
dry distillation of sawdust all the distilla- 
| tion products of wood are obtained, and 
this manufacture can be conducted as an 
adjunct to the working of wood in a way 
to insure a profit. The products obtained 
wre gas, wood alcohol, acetic acid, tar, 
} and oils. From the tar there have been 
obtained benzole, toluole, zymole, cumole, 
paraffine, naphthalene, and hydrocarbons 
which are used in the manufacture of ani- 
Carbolic avid and creosote are 
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kes another still view, then moves again, 
groups, 


sent | Thus the words are taken b 
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also obtained. As a last product, charcoal 
is left in the retorts, 

By sieving out the coarser particles, mix- 
ing the remainder with various fillers and 
agglutinants, compressing, and heating 
some very interesting materials have been 
made in the way of artificial wood, plastic 
masses, dc. 
out by Latry in Paris, and was made from 
prepared sawdust and blood. It formed a 
hard, black substance, which could be 
tooled and machined like wood. It took a 
high polish, and could be glued, lacquered, 
and gilded. Imitation marbles have also 
been made from the fine dust of certain 
woods and the dust of ivory and similar 
waste. A mixture of sawdust and phos- 
phate of lime with a binder has been used 
as a material for taking casts of sculptures, 
and has been called similibois."”” Slabs 
for parquet floors have also been made 
from sawdust, as well as plates for bas- 
reliefs, art castings, panels, and decora- 
tions Terra-cotta lumber and artificial 
lumber.are both instances of the utiliza- 
tion of sawdust. Sawdust compositions 
have also been used for sidewalks and din- 
ner plates. 

A long list could be given of explosives 
and varieties of gunpowder that have been 
made from sawdust. In some the sawdust 
is used an absorbent, as with nitro- 
giveerine; in others as a filler, while in 
still others it is converted into forms of 
pyroxiline. By heating sawdust with 
caustic alkali and sulphur a brown dye is 
obtained which is cheap and fast, resisting 
both acids and alkalies, and dyeing cotton 
without a-mordant. By heating sawdust 
with caustic alkali, oxalic acid is formed. 
A large amount of the‘oxalic acid on the 
market is made by this process. 
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The World's First Jewelry. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie 
“The most 


in Harper's Magazine. 
surprising discovery of all,” 
he says, “ was that of the gold jewelry of 
ihe reign of King Zer. While we were 
clearing out this roval tomb a workman 
noticed a plece of the arm of a mummy 
lying in a broken“hole in the wall. He did 
not pass it by as worthless, but looked in 
at one end and saw a lump of gold. Now, 
erdinary human nature, and still. more 
Arab nature, puts in a finger and, hooks 
out a lump of gold when it can. But our 
workmen are far too well trained to do 
that, and so the arm was laid down again 
till we could ‘see it. After reporting it, the 
piece was brought intact to our huts, and 
that evening an hour or two was spent in 
opening it up carefully, and recording how 
everything was placed; lastly weighing 
the gold and giving the finder more than 
its intrinsic value. Thus we safely recov- 
ered the oldest group of jewelry known in 
the world, the four bracelets of the Queen 
of King Zer, about 4700 B. C., some 2,000 
years earlior than any other jewelry thus 
far identified. 

“The finest bracelet is formed of alter- 
nate plaques of gold and turguois, each 
surmounted with the royal hawk, and pan- 
eled to imitate the front of the tomb or 
palace. «This bracelet has a history in 
itself. The turquois plaques bear a much 
more archaic and lunipy form of hawk than 
the gold pieces, and they show signs of 
having been worn alternately with large 
beads. From the style, like that of Mena, 
they were made probably at the accession 
of King Zer. Later the hawks in goid 
were made in the more advanced style, to 
form. a@ bracelet with the turquois. All 
the pieces. were numbered, with lines on 
the..bases, sloping. for one-half, straight 
for the other half, of the bracelet.. Four 
turquois and five gold pieces were lost, 
and so the eighteen of each were reduced 
to the present numbers. 

“The next bracelet is curiously built up. 
The centrepiece of gold appears to be cop- 
fed from the seed vessel of a desert plant. 
On either side are beads of turquois and 
gold, and lastly a large amethyst ball of 
deep color. The back half is of the same 
material. The two sides are braids of gold 
wire and thick hair plaited together,” 


Strikes and Personal Liberty. 


Archbishop Ireland in The North American Re- 
: view. 

To nien who are entering upon a strike it 
should be clear that in preventing others 
from working they are acting in direct 
contradiction to the very principle of per- 
sonal liberty, in virtue of which they jus- 


tify themselves in ceasing to work. When | 


individual workmen or combinations of 
workmen refuse to continue to work, no 
one claims the right to compel them to 
work, for the simple reason that in the 
enjoyment of their personal liberty they 
are free to work or not to work. But evi- 
dently the corollary of this is that men 
who choose to work must be allowed to 
work. Not many years ago an association 
of workmen initiating a strike had reason 
to expect- summary treatment from law 
courts, prone as these were to interpret in 
a manner unfavorable to such collective 
action the various so-called conspiracy stat- 
utes strewn over the pages of English and 
American law books. Against such stat- 
utes and against the interpretations usually 
attached to them ‘the friends of labor 
waged unceasing war in the name of per- 
sonal liberty, with the result that now, ex- 
cept in cases involving a breach of con- 
tract or entailing serious damage on public 
interests, labor unions may, without risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the law, in- 
itlate a strike and continue it as long as 
they may deem fit. Is it not strange that, 
after labor unions have won the long- 
fought battle for their own personal lib- 
erty, they should turn around and strive to 
wrest personal liberty from non-union 
workers? It would seem that labor unions 
sought to be a law to themselves apart 
from and above the law of the land. 


Andrew Jackson’s Marriage. 
From The New Lippincott. 

It is not our plirpose here to discuss the’ 
propriety or impropriety of Jackson's mar- 
riage with ‘a . His carelessness in 
not thoroughly investigating the legal = 
ings of the ‘caée if absolutely prenstoan tie, 
‘There was Tedity no ‘law of divorce in - 


Heke 


Such a material was brought | 
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! to provoke scandal at the time, and the 


scandal, which in the case of a more ob- 
scure man would have died out 
thirty years of honorable wedlock, came up 
‘over and over again during Jackson's ca- 
reer. It is plain that Jackson himself was 
to blame for contracting a marriage undér 


tecting his wife's honor by precautions, 
| such as finding out the exact terms of the 
} act of the Legislature of Virginia. * * * 
Having put her in a false position, against 
which, as a man and a lawyer, he should 
have protected her, he was afterward led 
by his education and the current ways of 
thinking in the society about him to try to 
heal the defects of his marriage certificate 
| by shooting any man who dared to state 
the truth, that said certificate was irregu- 
lar.” 


The Colonization of Siberia. 


From The Forum. 

While the stringent regulations now gov- 
erning emigration to Siberia have abolished 
to a great extent the disorder and abuses 
of the old system, they have entangled th- 
whole process in a network of bureaucratic 
formalities; and the preliminary steps 
which must now be taken by every in- 
tending emigrant are enough to make all 
but the most resolute desist, Before mak- 
ing any movement at all, the emigrant 
must seek the advice of the local authori- 
ties, and obtain a certificate of his suita- 
bility and capacity. Permits to emigrate 
ure no longer easily obtainable, but are 
frequently refused on such grounds as “ in- 
sufficient. means.”’ “ physical disability.” 
and “want of working power in the fam- 
ity ’’; the regulations laying it.down that 
only ‘‘ good farmers and taxpayers” are 
to be granted permits. The provisional per- 
mit is civen only to the head of the family 
or some other able-bodied member of it, 
who, having taken the advice of the emi- 
gration officials at Tchelabinsk as to the 
nature and location of the available lands 
is sent at a nominal fare into Siberia, where 
he is free to examine all the lots available. 
If he ‘s successful in finding suitable land, 
he must first have his choice approved at 
the local Emigration Office, the title being 
indorsed upon his ploneer's. certificate. 
Afterward a final permit to emigrate ts 
given to the remaining members of his 
family, who follow him on special terms as 
to railway fares, monetary assistance, and 
exemptions, the poorer obtaining grants 
or loans to enable them to set up house 
and purchase the necessary implements. 
Formerly this assistance was given liberal- 
ly, but the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is to encourage emigration by the 
more prosperous and thrifty peasants only, 
and monetary assistance is now restricted 
to small amounts seldom exceeding from 
$15 to $25, and then nearly always in the 
form of a loan repeyable without interest 
within ten years. 





The Gleaner. 


Side by my side all day the Gleaner went. 
We breathed the cold, spiced air of sweet 
Spring, dark 
Before the dawn; together, when_the lark 
Awoke, we raised rapt faces, and we bent 
To listen in stilt grasses; the dear scent 
Of noen and dusk we breathed. We knelt 
,tompank;.; : |. 
Holy, pf hplies of -the deathless ark, 
Unveiled-for us. befere,the day was spent. 
{) Has vlog one 
Oh, prodigal of weptness.that dead day 
1 saw :aml -worshipped,, and I passed; 
NON ARNEW, Cone 
That Sttent:Qne. beside we stooped to lay 
Somewhat agidé,... Now, in the dusk of 
TUC rr, ot 
And bitterness, the Gleaner bears to me 
Wistful, her garnered wreath of rosemary. 
—ZONA GALE in The Bookman, 


Embellishment of Blackwell's Island. 
From The, Municipal Journal and Engineer. 
The crude idea, to be worked out by our 
best architects and engineers, would be a 
tower in the centre of Blackwell's Island 
for use as,an outlook and place for res- 
taurants and amusements at a height where 
| the air is.good and the view superb, The 
bridge itself would run from the tower into 
Manhattan and Long Island City. Its 
height would give fine views also, excellent 
‘air, and chances for places of recreation, 
while the crowds passing along it would 
make shops on either side of the roadway 
very desirable. These shops, restaurants, 
and other buildings would be small and on 
a given scale. They would not be continu- 
ous, but leave spaces from time to time 
whence pedestrians could look down on the 
city and waterways. In these spacés the 
sites for monuments and statues could be 
left for a future time when embellishment 
is possible, Elevators in the tower and at 
other points,néar the four banks of the two 
arms of the ‘ast River could give foot pas- 
sengers access to the bridge. The island it- 
self’ would accommodate great crowds and 
some of the costly buildings already there 
could be turned to account as musemus 
and galleries, as restaurants, and other 
places for the use of the public. There are 
no engineering difficulties to overcome tn 
carrying out a plan thus rudely sketched. 
The advantages that would accrue to real 
estate on Manhattan and Long Island with- 
in a certain radius from the approaches to 
such a bri can be easily foreseen. In 
Summer 8 a bridge would be a godsend 
to the millions. It could be mage a beautt!- 
ful thing in itself with no extra expense, 
and the income from its various parts 
would lighten the city’s budget. 


Italy and African Empire. 

From The Contemporary Review. 
Crispi’s greatest ideal and most stupen- 
dous task was the realization of the dream 
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ambiguous circumstances, and for not pro- | 
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pulse both of King and of Minister. The 
fates dispelled the vision; Adowah sent 
throbs of proud sorrow through the hearts 
of. both when they saw their dream shat- 
tered and misunderstood. During the pani¢ 
which seized the impressionable Italian 
people, no voice was raised to show the 
grandeur of the royal conception. To the 
King remained the secret bitterness; to the 
Minister the unjust accusations and the 
taunts of the weak ang the mediocre, ever 
implacable against the fallen strong. From 
Adowah dates the old age of Crispi. Har- 
assed by those ypon whose neck he 
placed his heel, he once more shut himself 
up in a disdainful silence. 
time, peace returned. A wave of respect 
and applause greeted his jubilee at Paler- 
mo. 


friends with devotion, as a symbol of 
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Crispi was henceforth regarded by his 
pa- | 


triotism idealized by age; and by his ene- | 


mies without rancor, 
crush them was gone. 


since his 


The Palace of Compiegne. 
From London Truth. 

The courtyard and the facade looking on 
it remind one of the Palais Royal on the 
Rue de Rivoli side, where Prince Napoleon 
lived One ascends to the grand apart- 
ments by magnificent stairs that convey 
the idea ir to Matthew Arnold of 
sweetness and light. The Salle des Gardes 
is lecorated with armor, but not furnished 
by the Garde Meuble. They were bought 
by Napoleon I[l. to please Eugénie when 
sie was bitten by Viollet-le-Duc with her 
Pierrefonds restoration fad. At Pierre- 
they would be in their piace, were 
it not for thelr heing too obviously modera 
“ properties,”” good for theatrical purposes 
und meant to be seen at a distance. The 
ante-chamber to the imperial apartments 
is remarkable for its Gobelin tapestries 
from designs by Raphael and Lebrun. 

The Empress's rooms are in the eight- 
ecnth century style, gay and elegant, and 
reust be a joy to every connoisseur. The 
Emperor's rooms are still furnished as in 
the time of the first Napoleon, and magnifi- 
cent, but seem uncomfortable. The Prince 
Imperial’s rocm is not the one chown as 
such to visitors, but the Salon de Stue. 
His bed was, when he slept there, in the 
middle of the room. Miss Shaw, his Eng- 
lish governess, slept in a corner, and 
youhg Conneau, his playmate, in another. 
A salon connects the right and left wings 
of the palace. It has a baleony, on which 
Napoleon, Eugénie, Willia.n I., and Bis- 
marck stepped out in 1861 to witness a curée 
chaude, or stag devoured by the hounds in 
the grand courtyard. Cent Gardes stood 
at a distance. Then there was an inner cir- 
cle of kennel men, whippers-in, huntsmen. 
and rangers in green liveries. The kennel 
men held lighted torches. On a signal the 
horns of chase were sounded, two packs of 
heunds were let loose from opposite sides 
on a stag tied to a stake. They at once 
made for the captive animal, crowded 
over him like worms on a cheese, and he 
was in their stomachs in a few minutes. 
Nothing remained but the antlers. Bbis- 
marck remarked to the Princess Metter- 
nich, whe had just come out in Paris us 
Austrian Ambassadress, how neatly they 
had done their work. Eleven years later 
Prince George of Saxony was quartered at 
the head Of: an invading army corps at 
Complégne|; and sleeping in the bed of 
Napoleon, Which is now appropriated to 
Nicholas Ik 
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|), Plano ‘Playing. 

Josef Hofmgnn, jn .The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Do net, practice longer than two hours in 
succession; altogether not more than six 
hours daily. Beware of overstudying your 
pieces, and stop when-you have been fairly 
successful a few times -with the passages 
which you have been studying. It is advis- 
able to keep the ears open, rather than the 
eyes, and always to use the best possible 
instrument for practicing, so that you may 
know whether it is the fault of the instru- 
ment or that of the fingers if you miss a 
tone. In this way the ear will be accus- 
tomed to euphony, and the sense for beauty 
of sound will be cultivated. Quick passages 
should repeatedly be played at a slower 
tempo, slow ones at a quicker tempo--the 
latter because a tendency to dragging is 
created by the constant slow playing of a 
passage. Do not waste too much time on 
finger exercises. In the long run they will 
impair the musical nature of the student. 
You can employ your time much better hy 
selecting technically difficult passages from 
good compositions and practicing them like 
études. I would also advise the student to 
attend orchestral concerts as frequently as 
possible, for these are of greater benefit 
than anything else. Follow no system in 
practicing. Do not play from 9 o'clock 
sharp until 12 every forenoon, and so on 
through several years, but play different 
pieces at different hours and on different 
days. Never practice until fatigued. 


The Better London Postal System. 
From The World's Work. ye 


It must be admitted that at its best our 
New York postal system cannot be com- 
pared to that of London in efficieney. That 
eity has hourly collections and deliveries, 
the average number of deliveries in all 
large English cities being fourteen a day. 
One can send a letter In the morning ad- 
dressed to any place within 100 miles of 
the Bank of England and, with promptness 
at the other end, receive an answer the 
same day. Within the city limits the mail 
is as rapid as our telegraph. Ladies do 
their marketing by post, mailing orders be- 
tween 8 and 9 and receiving the goods ‘ be- 
fore noon"’! The parcels post is so cheap 
and prompt that most small packages are 
delivered in this way instead of by business 
delivery wagons, and one can send practi- 
cally anything. It is difficult to see why 
America should not réquire and recéive 
just as good a system. 


How the Eye Sees in Reading. 

From The St; Nicholas. ° 

By close’ study of ‘familar things sur- 

sing facts about’ them ‘often coe to 
geht. Prof. ‘Dodge ‘of Wesleyan 

sity, by a Humber of careful experiments, 

has ~made @ strange discovery. He de- 

clares that to see, the eye must be motion- 
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takes another still view, then moves again, 
Thus the words are taken by groups, 
Perhaps, following Prof. Dodge's lead. 
some other clever experimenter will now 
tell us just how wide the lines of print 
should be for the easiest reading. Every 
one knows that very long or very short 
lines are tiring, so there must be a right 
length. When the proper medium is found, 
the chances are that we shall learn that 
“old masters” of the printing art 
had chosen the best width for their pages. 
One writer has argued that since we 
words and letters in whole groups, 


see 


the 


{| hew method of teaching spelling—by entire 
Afterward, with } 


words at a time—is the natural method. 


this not seem to follow, since 
are other questions to be considered 
in deciding which is the best method for 
teaching children to spell. The old “ spell- 
ing match” at the end of school was not 
so bad a way! 
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On the Miami. 
A flue came over the water.in the night! 
Sober and sweet it wandered down the 
seale,. 
And back returning with a deep delight, 
It reached the golden stars, and told its 
tale. 
Warbling, it came 
Waking 
atar, 
As from a happier fellow-soul, but frail, 
I.ost in the passionate fluting, a guitar 
Answered across the waves like a confid- 
ing star. 


1 swan under full sail, 
melodious miles! while hushed* 


Then voices of two souls in love with life 
Went floating down the river in the moon; 
And often with the singing came the tune 

Of the faint cithero and the sucred fife. 

We leaned with claspéd hands o’er tha 

deep hour, 
lintil the muste of contented love 
Wound into river stillness; and above 
We heard the first breath of the 
shower 
Rustling the 
home 
strolled beneath 
green gloom, 
And Gertrude, all in 
flower. 
PAUL SHIVELL in The Century. 
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In Case of Fire. 
From Good Housekeeping. 

Quick, intelligent . work is imperative 
when a person's clothing becomes ignited. 
Your first move should be to get the per- 
son at length upon the floor. The easiest 
and safest way to accomplish this is by 
tripping. Then roll him over and over. 
This alone will go along way toward 
smothering the flames, but at the same 
time lay hold of a rug, coat, or anything 
thick with which the operation can be 
more speedily and effectually completed. A 
pailful of water will answer the purpose, 
perhaps, but do not take even ten seconds 
to obtain it. It is of vital importance that 
you make use of the nearest means. Strive 
to keep the flames away from the upper 
half of the body, for that is the most yul- 
nerable portion of the human anatomy. 

Should your own clothing catch fire, it 
will require all of your courage and train- 
ing to enable you to act rationally. The 
natural and almost overpowering impulse 
is to run. Don't; it only makes a bad mat- 
ter rapidly worse. Lie down at once and 
roll yourself up in anything which will as- 
sist in smothering the flames. Fire has a 
strong upward tendency, and it will soon 
envelop your whole-body. if you remain on 
your feet. The danger of your inhaling 
the flames is also greatly increased, and 
internal burns are pretty uniformly fatal. 

So far I have used the masculine pro- 
noun, but all of my directions apply with 
even more force to the women, It is a sad 
fact that three-fourths of those who suffer 
from burns belong ‘to the fair sex. This is 
attributable, in a large measure, to the in- 
flammable nature of their dress. 


False Tails for Horses. 
Chambers‘s Journal. 

False tails are extensively made _ for 
horses, old favorites especially, whose cau- 
da! appendages present a worn-out end 
moth-eaten appearance, like Petruchio’s 
“old mothby saddle"’ and his prodigiously 
mothy get-up (‘““Taming of the Shrew,” 
ili., 2.) They are also worn by funeral 
horses, and by other horses of exquisite 
outline selected for a particular kind of 
work, but which are somewhat spoiled in 
appearance by the possession of a rat tail, 
(bald, like a rat's.) These ugeful appli- 
ances, however, are not constructed ex- 
clusively for harness horses. I have séen 
rows of bogus tails; artistically joined on to 
the crupper, hanging up in a cavalry bar- 
racks ready for instant service, being 
slipped on just like a finger stall. The 
“fine ends" or false tails used by nobody 
but “horse copers"’ or low swindlers are 
most ingeniously fastened on the animal's 
bare back by invisible means. A dealer in 
horses never looks at a horse with a bad 
tail, and he always goes to the best nar- 
ket only. 


In Marie Antoinette’s Pocket. 
From The Irish Times. 

A historical relic of much interest has 
just been discovered among the archives of 
the Department of the Seine. This relic is 
a list of the articles found in the pockets 
of the dress that the ill-fated Marie ‘An- 
toinette wore at her execution. The arti- 
cles were put to public auction for the ben- 
efit of Sanson, the public executioner. ‘The 
first lot consisted of a small pocketbook in 
green morocco, containing a pair of pincers, 
a small corkscrew, a pair of scissors, a 
comb, and a tiny pocket looking glass. The 
second lot was made up of three little por- 
traits in green morocco cases, one of them 
being surrounded by a metal frame. The 
two lots fetched a total of 10f, 50c. 


Green an Unlucky Color. 
‘ From Notes and Queries. 

A belief ‘of this kind prevails strongly 
with regard to a certain sept of one of the 
greater Highland clans. A lady who marf- 
red ‘thé chieftain some’ years ago, ‘resolved 
to uproot what she called a foolish super- 
stition, furnished (or induced her husband 
to ‘furnish) in different shadés_of green an 
entire wing just ad to the family manh- 
sion. Within six ths the lady deserted 
her husband and home, and ‘died abroad 

Mey Sebadicos to dad” the popular be- 
: to . , ee 
as to the unluckiniess of green survives” 
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N the Louisiana Purchase Buliding ot 
the Buffalo Exposition, which bears 
upon its front the names of the States 

which have been carved out.of the terri- 
tory, there is to be found much literature 
concerning the coming ‘international ex- 
position at St. Louis, in eommemoration of 
the great purchase. “In it the claim is made 
that the St. Louts exposition will contain 
features never hitherto beheld at exposi- 
tions and improvements upon all previous 
shows of the kind. It is difficult to see 
wherein entire novelties can be embodied. 
Buffalo is Chicago over again, excepting 
for the unique electrical display. 

But, taking as a groundwork the conven- 
tlonal exposition model, certain improve- 
ments can be made on various features 
which will add enormously to the general 
result. For instance, no exposition has 
yet provided adequate means of transpor- 
tation within the grounds. Should St. 
Louis reduce the dream of the novelist to 
practical proportions, and arrange its ex- 


position city with Fegard to a moving side- | 


walk, which would wind in and out among 
the buildings, prov iding access to each, so 
that the tisitor strolling on as he would 


upon any pavement, may at the same time | 
and silently to his des- {| 
tiresome problem would | 


be borne smoothly 
tination, a very 
be solved with due regard to comfort and 
aesthetics. 

Then there is a vast field for the 
phasis of the educational features. 

Mr. Dooley-is mistaken 
that the Midway is all there is to an ex- 
position. A Buftalo woman, who has put 
in all her spare time this Summer on the 
said to me: “I am so sick of 
that I never go near it any 


em- 


grounds, 
the Midway 
more. 
new and interesting !n the exhibits.” 

Even upon the Miaway, the most interest- 
ing things are the _ villages; the Eskimo 
village, the Indlan_ congress, Darkest 
Africa, the Philippine and Japanese in- 
closures. These are an integral part of the 
educational exhibits, as pointed out in a 
placard in the Ethnological Building; even 
though they aro situated on the Midway 
and charge an extra admission fee. The 
Alaskan exhibit in its log cabin is of the 
same kind, although it is over near the 
State buildings. To the “fake "’ shows on 
the Midway people go once, and never 
again. But to the others they return. If 
the public ever becomes convinced that 
there is nothing to an exposition but the 
Midway they will no longer travel across 
the continent to see it. 

Americans are a reading people. They 
are also a restless people, who travel when- 
ever they have money in their purse, and 
long to do so when they have not. The 
many millioned masses of America cannot 
be globe trotters. They can never see the 
things they read about. And when they 
flock to expositions they want to have 
object lessons to explain and illuminate 
what they have read at home. 

You find them at Buffalo lingering long 
in the Pan-American buildings; among the 
exhibits of Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Ecuador; 
around the magnificent exhibit of Philip- 
pine curios in the Government Building; 
around the different State exhibits in the 
Horticultural Buildings; among the curious 
and interesting things in the Ethnological 
Building; among the aquariums and kineto- 
scopes in the Government Fisheries Build- 
ing; among tie fragrant, clean smelling 
logs of the Forestry Building, and among 
the different villages. 

Now here is the suggestion for St. 
Make the educational features more 
cational still. Have the products of the 
rious countrics in. the process of making. 
Have the women of primitive races weav- 
ing blankets or making pottery. Have the 
machinery in operation. Where you can- 
not have the 
have aburdant biographs and kinetoscopes, 
showing all manner of industries as they 
are carried on, as the Government shows, 
at Buffalo, the operation of catehing cod 
and salmon. And have popular lectures, 
plenty of them. Not academic things, but 
bright, 
hibits, by 
them, and 
Buffalo the 
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who knows all 
his tongue's end. 
ka Building and the Es 
mo village were especially interesting, 
cause there were intelligent people there 
who explained everything in 
way. The ‘object lesson” Is the salient 
feature of modern education, and grown- 
ups appreciate it just as much as children, 
In the Alaska log cabin there is a satur- 
nine and slangy young man who makes the 
round of the Crain collection of 
curios, giving a running comment ‘on each, 
and describing enough of the manners, cus- 
toms, and history of the country to explain 
each. His tongue runs with the ease of 
perfect familiarity, and in a terse and vig- 
orous that has a Kiplingesque 
touch. Under his treatment the carved 
ivories, the baskets, the mats, the bone 
dishes and cookmg utensils, the big Hudson 
Bay that rouse sleepily at his 
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word, all glow with life and take.on a 
warm, human interest. You see the land 
of the long Winter night and the long 
Summer day; the land of the’ “ Black 
Wolf's Breed.’ Without his talk they 
would have been only a collection of musty 
old traps. But the slangy young man, who 
had learned his picee so well, transforms 
the whole collection with his eloquence. 
The lecture alone or the collection alone 
would not have been much to the casual ob- 
server, such as tbose who visit it. But 
put them together and they are of absorb- 
ing interest. You see the Eskimo in his 
walrus skin kyak, tight and water-proof, 
the skirt of his kamalinka or water-proof 
coat fastened over the hatch, dashing dry 
shod through the northern seas, You see 
the life of the women, making baskets of 
silken fineness and softness; carving ivory 
dolls for their children; making these bone 
needles like the cave women and the bone 
thimble, and the neat little Ivory case to 
put them in; you see them making these 
coats of cedar bark, almost as soft as wool; 
and these robes and coats of fur, some with 
a thousand pieces in them. Curious that the 
of all art, in whatever race, 
were among the women. 

If. you remark on the kindly, pleasant 
disposition of the Eskimo, the man in 
charge, who has been on a polar expedition 
will tel! you that every polar ex- 
nedition yet has owed more than it ca 
tell to the kindness and hospitality of thes« 
little people of the north; that they are 
the most honest and moral of all people, 
and that their first impulse on sight of a 
stranger is to offer him all the hospitality 
at their command. There is a lecture here, 
too, which is more than a running comment 
on the curios, and fheludes stereopticon 


of the people In the village. The cute little 
girl solicits your stray nickels for pam- 
phiets, and you learn that though she Is an 
Eskimo and weurs the native costume, on 
has never seen Eskimo land. Sne was 
born eight years ago on the exposition 
grounds at Chicago, and named Columbia, 
and her small life has all been spent in 
shows of various kinds. Her mother, a full- 
blooded Eskimo, is a singularly attractive 
young woman, although decidedly blasé 
from her large experience of the great 
American public. She is the only woman 
of her race, it is sald) who was ever made 
the heroine of a novel. 

When I scanned the Nst of the Midway 
attractions, there was one which [ de- 
cided not to patronize. It was “ Darkest 
Africa,"’ and I felt sure that the darkest 
inhabitants of it came from somewhere 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. One 
evening, though, I met two negroes stroll- 
ing along the Midway. Thty were negroes, 
but I knew instantly that they were of a 
kind I had never geen before. It,is hard 
to tell just why you know that they are 
not American negroes, but know it you do, 
instantly. I followed them into the village, 
and stumbled along an ill-lighted pathway, 
past low thatched huts, toward a lighted 
platform. Suddenly two great black fig- 
ures, nude, except for a sort of fringe ar- 
rangement hanging from the waist line, 
sprang into view, dancing flercely. The 
first sight of them was positively terrify- 
ing. I went to the seat that ran along the 
side of the great platform, and watched 
them dance the war dance; watched them 
an hour or more, in positive fascination. 
Nothing else I[ have ever seen conveys 
such an impression of wild savagery. Such 
ferocious sweeps of their great, 
weapons; such expressive motions of kill- 
ing in every play of their magnificent 
muscles. One understands at last what 
the English met in the Zulu war, and the 
kind of man that killed the young Prince 
Napoleon. One understands at last what 
a really wild man is; the Indians are con- 
ventional citizens beside them. One un- 
derstands also what a foe civilization is to 
the physical man; how the brain has been 
cultivated at the expense of the teeth, the 
muscles, and the physique. And yet, when 
some one in whom they have confidence 
speaks to them, the way their faces will 
light up is instructive. A woman who has 
had charge of the refreshment stand in 
the village this Summer went with me. 
She is of a very kind, sunny disposition, 
and had won their liking to a remarkable 
Whenever she spoke to them they 
would smile, and a singularly childlike, 
trustful look would come over their faces, 
In fact, while they were wild men, and 
their war dances betrayed the ferocity of 
Savages, they did not impress one as 
wicked or vicious any more than an animal 
is wicked or vicious, 

In the Streets of Cairo, on the other hand, 
the natives impressed me as_ thoroughly 
bad people, in whom the low shrewdness 
civilization has been cultivated, but the 
morale not at all. The man in charge of 
the African village has a coffee plantation 
somewhere down the Gold Coast, and has 
lived among the natives for thirty years. 
He has taken a number them out 
every exposition in ars, and 
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ple twice, for in one season they take on 
too much civilization to ever serve the pur- 
pose successfully again. 

Over in the Ethnological Building, too, 
there are an infinite number of things that 
cry for intelligent explanation and compre- 
hension. There is the great store of eth- 
nological material from Samoa—the native 
materials, clothing, ornaments, utensils. 
There is the varied and magnificent collec- 
tion of Aztec pottery from Mexico. There 
are all the things from the Baum prehis- 
toric village of Ohio; things that you know 
must be intensely interesting, but which 
you don’t know anything about. Those 
skeletons, from the prehistoric graveyard in 
Ohio; why isn’t there some one to explain 
them? And where is Baum, anyway? And 
how did they happen to discover all these 
highly interesting things? The common 
people aren't expected to be ethnologists, 
or keep up with the progress of the 
science. Why doesn't a beneficent exposi- 
tion management seize the opportunity to 
educate us? We would enjoy it. Let us 
hope they will at St. Louis. If they can't 
afford to hire people to talk, slangily or 
otherwise, let us hope they will have well- 
written little pamphlets, which we can buy 
for a nickel or a dime, which will drill in 
the object lesson while it is before us. 

Ever since the last war collections of 
Filipino curios of greater or less extent 
have made their way to exhibits, museums, 
or the homes of returned soldiers. But 
nothing like tlre Government exhibit at Buf-. 
falo has been seen. And with the admirable 
explanatory cards affixed to each object, 
and taken in conjunction with a visit to 
the Filipino village, it is almost as good 
as a trip to the islands. 


Of all the South American countries, 
Chile awakens the most astonishment. 

“Land sake! Just think o' bringin’ all 
these things clear from Chilly,” said an old 
lady in the Chilean art gallery, and I 
thought it a good comment. Chile’s art 
display indicates the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment, which for thirty years has been 
sending its most promising students abroad H 
act Government expense to study in the Eu- I. 
It is an enviable display, 
interesting, in seme respects, than | 
that In the art gallery. In the educational | 
exhibit also one sees with astonishment a 
display of work apparently equal to ae 
best put forth from American technological 
schools; wrought iron, hammered brass, 
carved wood, mechanical drawings. Then 
there are sets of papers, in beautiful pen- 
manship, illustrating the work of the pu- 
pills in history, geography, literature, and 
other subjects, similar in character to those | 
prepared by American schools for the Paris 
Exposition. And when you see all this:and 
compare it, for instance, with the poor lit- 
tle educatiqnal display of Honduras, which | 
is fairly pathetic in its simplicity, the query 
rises, ‘' Why is Chile so far in advance of 
the other South American countries?) Was 
not the racial stock the same, Spanish blood } 
grafied on native Indian? How igs it that 
they manifest such progress? Is-it. merely 
a matter of a temperate climate?’ Here is 
another place where a tefh-minute talk or a 
nickel pamphlet would’ be valuable. I 
talked with a very intelligent»gentieman, an 
attendant in the Chile Building, who told 
me that his Government had appropriated 
$135,000 for this display. Evidently there | 
has been no rake off." The results at- 
tained for such a sum are admirable. 

As my mind ranges over the displays by 
the different States, I find standing out in 
my memory California fruits, Oregon lum- 
ber, Idaho fruits and lumber. For the 
most sparsely populated ef any Western 
State except Nevada, a State with almost 
as many square miles as it has inhabitants, 
Ydaho has made a splendid display. Beau- 
tiful photographs of the scenery, forests, 
und game of Idah» are scattered among her 
forestry exhibit, and she has not been 
afraid to range her peaches and apples 
and grapes right aicngside California her- 
self. 

But did 
had reduced 


ropean galleries, 
more 





any one ever State that | 
advertising to such a fine art 
as California’ Or which had so many nat- 
ural resources to advertise? And every- 
thing so much finer and more beautiful and | 
desirable thanit grows anywhere else, that | 


see a 


{t seems that California must be one coun- 
try by itself and all the rest of us an- 
other. And there is a genial young man 
in the office who.turns up his nose at the 
display, and rays it is just a little old 
bunch of things that were in the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, that they had 
to bring along because the State wouldn't 
make any appropriation, and they had to do 
the best they could, and the peaple kicked 
so about denuding the Chamber that they 
couldn't bring more than a third of tix 
things they had there, and California really 
feels quite ashamed of her show; and if 
you'll call on him when you come out ito 
the coast, he'll show you a ranch near 
town where they get 1,575 pounds of cher- 
ries to the tree, and sugar beets where they 
get 20 per cent. sugar right along, and 
tnings like that. 

The exposition 


is a great advertising | 
medium, and the best thing about it is that 
all the advertising educates. Let St. Louis | 
have the industries of the country in actual | 
operation, instead of in the form of still | 
exhibits; let her have plenty of good talk- 
ers, who “ know the stock,” to give ten 
minute talks at intervals all day, and 
wherever she can't afford this, let her have 
plenty of explanatory printed matter, to 
give away or sell cheaply; let her provide 
some modern method of transportation 
suited to exposition grounds, and the Louis- 
Purchase show will be the greatest 
MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 
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Characteristics of the Crowd. 

TUDENTS of anthropology and delve 

ers in the psychological field cannot 

put time to better advantage than 

by endeavoring to ascertain what is the 

element that tends to make a “ New, York 

crowd” conspicuously different from a 

similar aggregation of people anywhere 
else in the whole world. 

Visitors from other lands remark the dis- 
similarity of bearing that is noticeable in 
gatherings in this city from the attitude of 
those at home; and residents of even near- 
by cities are habitually remarking that the 
‘‘New York crowd" is a crowd by itself. 
Perhaps it is the elusive X faculty that we 
hear about so much nowadays that is pre- 
dominant in the metropolitan gatherings, 
or yet it may be some mental character- 
istic created in the social unit by the hurly 
burly, happy-go-lucky mannerisms of the 
eéver-to-be-jarred passengers on our comodi- 
ous systems of transportation; but what- 


ever it is, it goes a long way toward making 


life bearable and even pleasant in the over- 
crowded conditions that are ever present 
in this centre of commerce and finance. 
“Fair play" is the watchword of the 
New York crowd. At the baseball games, 
at the race course, at the theatre, every- 
where that great masses of people meet for 
a common purpose, you can hear at every 
hand, if you mingle with the crowd, ex- 
préssions that prove conclusively that the 
ppermost wish of the whole multitude 
is that every one shall have.a fair chance. 
The other day a.great crowd of people as- 
sembled in front of one of the newspaper 
offices down town to watch the bulletin 
boards for accounts of the fnternational 
The vast ma- 
jority of those assembled were ardently in 
favor of Columbia, and took advantage of 
every opportunity that was presented to 
give a cheer for the American boat, and yet 
wait between reports, nearly 


sion to some sentiment showing that if Sir 
Thomas Lipton did win one or two of the 
the speaker would be gratified, “‘be- 
such u fine fellow and such 


races 
cause Lipton ts 
a true sport.”’ 

The unlimited good nature of the 
was exemplified by the grace with which it 
took the conflicting reports that were post- 
ed on the bulletins of the two papers that 
were occupants of the building in front of 
which it had congregated. 

One bulletin would announce 
still leading,’’ and at the same moment the 
artist who was manipulating the brush at 
the rival board would print, *‘ Columbia has 
now passed Shamrock and is holding a safe 
lead.” At once the whole crowd would 
break out in a loud laugh, and some 
would shout: 

‘Hey, mister 
gittin’ it wireless?" 

Once, when the bulletin 
both boats were about to go on a 
reach,” a seedy-looking individual who had 
been very his comments on the 
reports announced in stentorian tones: 

“De one dat's got Croker on board 
reach it first.” 

This sally was greeted 
laughter by the rest of the 
wore and the end 
the jollity of the crowd grew more manifest 
as it was seen that, barring accidents, the 
American boat would win When the news 
was flashed out that Columbia had won 
the humorist shouted: 

‘Well, de shamrock comes from the 
anyway, and dis ‘ere is no exception, 
dere is where she is now.” 

Slowly the 
throng separated 
daily battle to 
an up-town trolley 
getting on an elevated express train, but 
each said, whenever the chance was ofe 
fered, ‘I hope Lipton gets one heat, 
how. He has tried hard to win, 
deserving of at least one race.” 

While that vast throug had stood for hours 
before the bulletins, and had been pulled and 
pushed and jostled about by passing vehi- 
cles and noisy trolleys and, while thore 
who knew better had been forced to'listcn 
to the most ridiculous comments made by 
those who pretended to be yachting ex- 
perts yet did not know a jib from a rudder, 
never a word of anger was heard and nev>or 
a suggestion that did not go toward mak- 
ing better feeling wherever heard, 

Such are the characteristics of a New 
York crowd whenever or wherever’ you 
may find one. What accounts for the 
presence of this desire for fair play? Why 
is it more marked in a New York crowd 
than in a Philadelphia or a Boston crowd 
or even a London crowd? Who can tell 
the reason, and who can give a clearer 
or more pointed opinion than that same 
humorist, who was entertaining the bulle- 
tin readers, when he replied, in answer tu 
a question as to what he thought made 
such an assemblage absotrutely 
tial and fair-minded: 

‘Well, you 
ourselves The 
guys is always jumpin’ 
to see fair play when 
didn't some 
see it, 
gittin’ it. 
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